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A prrEcT communication between 
the opposite banks of the river being 
thus established, the remaining bat- 
talions of the Guards, the chief part 
of the King’s German Legion, 
with a proportionate force of cavalry, 
and of artillery, marched at day-break 
on the twenty-fifth, to join their com~ 
rades among the sand hills. The whole 
of the besiegmg army being at the 
same time put in motion, pele 
which, prior to this date, had 
in the fine of investment, was. filled 
up. Little or no fighting took place 
on that occasion. The enemy per- 
ceiving our design, offered no serious 
resistance to its accomplishment, but 
evacuating the village of Boucaut, after 
having exchanged a few shots with the 
skirmishers, established their picquets 
about half a mile in its rear. As yet, 
therefore, a good deal more of open 
space was ted to them than they 
could jong; 2 to enjoy ; wee Op- 
portunity of correspon ith Mar- 
shal Soult, pgs gap pe bo mn the 
stock of grain and provisions. already 
in their arsenals, was cut off. 

The running and irr fire which 
had been maintained throughout the 


m ually died away, and 
cased. agi baw noon. ors 
that. hour till after night-fall, every- 
thing continued quiet. A feverish ex- 


citement necessarily consequent, even 
Vou. XVIII. 


upon a trifling skirmish, prevailed in- 

amongst us ; nor did we venture 
to take off th paca ak can Te- 
turn to our employments during 
the remainder of the day. But we 
might have done so, had we felt dispo- 

, with the most perfect safety, for 
the enemy were too well satisfied with 
being permitted to retain what they 
did retain, of territory beyond. the 

is, to endanger its loss by an use- 
ess attempt to regain what been 
wrested from them. Still we were 
anxious, and the anxiety which per- 
vaded us all the day, ceased not. to 
operate at night. ‘ 

The garrison of Bayonne, we were 
well aware, was at. once numerically 
powerful, and com of the best 
troops in the Fre rk From all 
that we could learn, Soult had by no 
means caleulated upyn the plan of 
operations adopted by Lord Welling- 
ton. Concluding that his Lordship 
would halt after. the of the 
Adour, and invest that Important 
pee with the whole of his forces, he 

ad thrown into it no fewer than fif- 


teen thousand picked men, assign 
the command hy General oo 
an officer, who, by his successful de« 
fence of Burgos, on a former ocCasion, 
appeared worthy of so delicate a trust 
on the present. Lord Wellington was, 
however, too a of the advan. 
2 . : 
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tages which arise in war from cele- 
rity of movement, to waste his time 
ore the walls of Bayonne. He ac- 
cordingly left Sir John Hope to mask 
the city with the two British divisions, 
which composed the left column, a 
force somewhat inferior in point of 
numbers to that which it blockaded ; 
whilst he himself, with the remaining 
five divisions, hung upon the rear 
of the retreating army. It is true, 
that our little corps d’armie was sup- 
rted by thirty or forty thousand 
paniards, who, if they served noother 
° nk as made at least a show, and 
indered weak foraging parties from 
traversing the open country ; but up- 
on their efforts little reliance could be 
placed, in case a bold sally should’ be 
made; whilst the scattered order of 
our encampment hindered us from op- 
posing, at any given point, a force at all 
competent to meet at least with deci- 
sive superiority, that portion of the 
garrison which the governor might at 
any time employ in such a service: 
circumference of Bayonne, measuri 
it from the exterior of the works, can- 
not be at less than four 
miles. Our line again which encircled 
it at a distance of three miles from the 
ditch, would of course greatly exceed 
this ; and when it is remembered that 
not more than fifty thousand men at 
the ‘utmost, and of these something 
less than ‘fifteen thousand who were 
trust-worthy, occupied that line, it 
will be seen that our situation was not 
such as to render caution unnecessary, 
or a sion groundless. 

We had, however, retired to rest 
at the usual hour, on the night of the 
25th ; all things continuing in appa- 
rent security ; when sleep, which was 
beginning to assert its dominion over 
our senses, was suddenly dispelled, by 
the report of a musk >t-shot, im the di- 
rection of the picquets. The battalion 
to which I was attached, still kept its 
yar behind the sand hill, whither 

t had moved, after the affair of the 
23d. Its out-posts were divided from 
the camp, only by the hill ; conse- 
quently little time could be given to 
and accoutre in case an attack 

should be made. Not a moment was 
therefore wasted in surmises, not a 
hint was thrown out as to the pro- 
iety of waiting till a little more firing 
bespeak cause of serious alarm ; 

but man sprang from his pallet, 
and Cathe about him as much of his 
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garments as could be found on the in. 
stant, seized his arms, and ran to the 
place of muster. And now another 
and another shot was fired ; the 
began to sound, the baggage was hastj. 
ly packed, the horses saddled, and al] 
the bustle and hurry attendant upon 
the preparations for battle took place. 
For myself, having seen that my men 
were in. their ranks, I ran to the top of 
the hill, from whence I beheld the 
flashes of several muskets, half wa 
between our sentinels and those of the 
enemy; but no sound of advancing 
columns met my ear, neither were these 
flashes returned by our own soldiers, 
The degree of surprise excited by all 
this was not, however, of long continu. 
ance. The officer in command of the 
out-posts dispatched a messenger to 
inform us, that no symptom of an 
attack was discernible ; but that se. 
veral deserters had come into his lines, 
at whom the French sentries fired as 
they fled. This account was speedily 


Thés confirmed by the arrival of the de. 


serters in the camp; and _ the troops 
accordingly laid aside their weapons, 
and returned to their tents. 

The alarm in that direction had 
hardly subsided, when another and a 
not less serious one arose in a different 


quarter. A sentry who was posted 


by the bank of the river, rted to 
his-officer, when visiting him, that 
boats were moving, and oars i 
in the water. Apprehensions were 
immediately excited for the safety of 
the bridge, against which we natural. 
ly concluded that some attempt was 
a to be made. Too oppose it as far 
as possible, of whatever nature it might 
be, three field-pieces which were at- 
tached to our brigade, limbered up, 
and galloped to the water's ; these 
I accompanied, and certainly the splash 
of oars was very audible, though the 
darkness w not permit us to dig- 
tinguish from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. A shot or two were, however, 
fired in the direction of the sound, 
just by way of hinting to the enemy 
that we were awake ; and whether it 
was that the hint was not lost upon 
them, or that they never seriously en- 
tertained the idea of assailing the 
bridge, an immediate cessation of row- 
ing was the consequence. Having 
watched, therefore, for half an hour, 
and neither hearing nor seeing any 
thing indicative of danger, I left t 
gunners to themselves ; and 
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cloak and blanket, I my- 
ara : Loonie ant 


The whole of the 26th passed over, 
without the occurrence of any event 
worthy of pine 7 B ere aaa 

t, not very tably, in saunter- 
ee about among the pine-woods, 
where per ss nS ee was to be 
found ; whilst fur the tr in gene- 
ral, as well within. as without he wall 
of the bel ered city, it might be ac- 
counted iontet pores truce. Hard- 

a cannon-shot was fired from sun- 
rise till sun-set, on either side ; but 
matters were drawing fast to a crisis. 
Stores and ammunition were continu- 
ally conveyed across the river in large 
quantities, and it was manifest, that 
even the few miles of open yan | 
which the garrison still held, 4 
before long, be taken away from them. 
It was, therefore, no unexpected com-~ 
munication which I received, on the 
morning of the 27th, that the — 
was to stand to its arms forthwith, 
and that the enemy were to be driven 
in all directions within their works. 

Having, in a former chapter, de- 
scribed the nature of the ground in 
our immediate front, the reader will 
readily understand why no serious ad- 
vance on our part was intended. We 
were already within point-blank range 
of the guns on the ramparts ; whilst 
between the ramparts and the camp, 
no broken ground, nor village, nor 
any other species of cover, existed. 
We could not, therefore, hope to esta- 
blish ourselves, had we even pushed 
on, whilst the French ‘general, by 
opening the-sluices from the river, 
might, at any moment, lay the whole 
level under water. On the o ite 
side of the Adour, however, the case 
arab — There, the pe gh 

British picquets were v it 

in advance of the village of + < Mem 
and the village of Boucaut is full four 
miles from the citadel. ‘The face of 
the country, too, between these points, 
being rugged and broken, numerous 
— could be taken up by the 
iegers, in which, whilst they were 
themselves seciire from the fire of the 
place, they could easily prevent the 
rison from venturi yond the 
itch; whilst the relative situations 
of the town and fortress, rendered the 
one secure against active annoyance, 
till the other should have fallen 
Though, therefore, 
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it was itiderstood that the whole of 
our line was to be drawn somewhet 
more tightly round the city, we were 
all aware that the tr would 


be opened, and ing batteries 
thrown up against the ci alone. — 
The enon eing accoutred, and the 


baggage ed, we stood quietly in . 
our ae nial the sand hill, till a 
gun, from the ite bank of the 
stream, sounded the signal of attack: 
Upon this we extended our files, so as 
to give to a single weak battalion the 
appearance of an entire brigade, and 
ascending the heights, we stopped 
short where the tops of our bayonets, 
and the feathers of our caps, just 
showed themselves over the ridge. 
Similar demonstrations were likewise 
made by the which filled Anglette 
and crowned the rise in connexion 
with it ; whilst occasionally a shout 
was raised, as if at length the order of 
attack had been given, and we were 
reparing to rush on. All this was 
en for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of the enemy to many dif- 
nerd oe at 2 same time, 
thus i em from ing, 
with the total strength of jena » 
the forward movements of those wha 
were appointed to invest the castle. 
Whilst we, and the divisions near 
us, were thus amusing ourselves and 
the enemy with the pomp and circum- 
stance, rather than with the reality of 
war, the guards and light Germans, 
with a of Portuguese infantry, 
were very differently occupied on 
other bank of the river. As our si 
ation was a commanding one, it en 
bled us to obtain a tolerably distinct 
view of their i We saw 
one column of,British troops form on 
the sands beside Boucaut.. In front 
of it was a body of German riflemen, 
who leisurely forward in skir- 
mishing order, till reached the 
picquets of the Fre troops. Of 
the enemy, on the other hand, a heav 
column showed itself upon the high 
ground, where it halted, and continued 
to send out numerous parties to support 
the out-posts ; between whom and the 
Germans, a hot skirmish soon began, 
nor could it be said that any decided 


advantage was gained by ei party 
during several hours. 
The column which wedescried upon 


the sands beside Boucaut, was not of 
great strength ; indeed, the numbers 
of our own people, discernible by us, 
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inconsiderable. The fact, 
learned, was, that the 
visible to us, was by 
rugged and the least as- 


; consequently, the main 
tee 


ward by their officers, and hence the 
apparently obstinate resistance of the 
French picquets. But it was, never- 
theless, an exceedingly interesting 
spectacle, to the beauty of which, the 
uneven and ——_ nature of the 
scenery around a not little. 

I wish I could convey to the mind 
of the reader some notion of the scene 
as it then appeared, and is still remem- 
bered by myself. Let him imagine 
himself, then, lying with me upon the 
brow of a sand hill, and looking down, 
first upon the broad and deep waters 
of the Adour, and over them, upon a 
sandy bank, which speedily ends, and 
is succeeded by a green hill; having 
in its side, the side upon which we 
are gazing, frequent cuts or gullies, or 
giens, some of them bare, others wood- 
ed, oan and there a white -_ 
tage showing itself from among the 
Yrees. - Let him imagine that he sees, 
on the summit of the heights, and im- 
mediately in a line with himself, a 

ion of an armed mass, with a 
single field-piece pointed towards the 
river’s ago eT a to the 
. mwearward, again, let hi gure to 
-himself.a green field, more level than 
any other part of the hill-side, a sort 
of table-land as it were, having a hedge 
along that face of it which is turned 
towards Boucaut, and a precipitous 
red: bank under the hedge. In this 
field he will observe about three hun- 
dred infantry soldiers, dressed in grey 
great-coats and broad caps, or cha- 
cauts, who carry hairy knapsacks on 
their backs, and are armed with Jong 
clear muskets, which have’ bayonets 
screwed to their muzzles. These are 
Frenchmen. Under the red bank, let 
him farther suppose that there is a 

i ue me , stocked with tall 
and shadowy cork-trees, about the 
middle of which is a neat mansion, 
ing larger than a farm-house, 
and yet hardly deserving the name of 
.a chateau. That house is full of light 
Germans, and almost every tree about 
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it affords cover to a rifleman, who fires, 
as a good aim is presented tochim) gt 
the persons behind the hedge. From 
the windows of the house, too, Many 
shots are from time to time discha 
ged, whilst the sudden flash, and up. 
rising of smoke, from the various 

of the hedge, show that the French 
tirailleurs are not less active than their 
assailants, or disposed to receive their 
salute without returning it. In this 
skirmish little change of ground takes 
place. Occasionally, indeed, a single 
rifleman will steal on, running from 
tree to tree, till he has reached a com 
venient spot; whilst a Frenchman 
will as often rise, and having watched 
him through a brake, or over a bush, 
will fire whenever he exposes himself 
to his observation. But no grand:rush 
is made on either side, nor any decided 
loss sustained, either of ground or in 
amen. 

All this while the exertions of our 
pore were, as far as might be, aided 

y a well-served cannonade from the 
three pieces of artillery which had 
kept their station near the bank of the 
river since the evening of the 25th. 
The fire of their guns was directed 
chiefly against a large house—a 
rently some public work or man 
tory—which stood by the brink of the 
water, and was filled with French 
troops. Neither were the enemy's bat- 
teries opposite to us idle. Ha i 
wasted about twenty or thirty onal 
shot without effect, they brought a 
couple of mortars, with a howitzer or 
two, to bear upon us, from which they 
threw shell after shell among our 
ranks ; but from the effects of the 
cannonade, the nature of the soil se- 
cured us, the shells either burying 
themselves in the sand to the extine- 
tion of the fuze, or exploding when we 
were all snugly laid flat, and therefore 
safe from their ents. 

Matters had continued thus for se- 
veral hours, and we were beginning to 
fear that some part of our General's 
plan had gone wrong, or that the ene- 
my were in too great force to be dri- 
ven in by the divisions opposed to 
them, when a sudé@en stir in the 
French column which had hitherto 
stood quietly upon the heights, at- 
tracted our attention. The field-piece 
was all at once wheeled round, and 
turned in the direction of the opposite 
country—the infantry collected into 
compact order, and were gradually 
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conds, rose at the same instant with 
the noise—then the glancing of arms 
over the high ground was distinguish- 
able—next came the French troops, 
some retiring slowly, and firing as 
they fell , others fi ing in ex- 
treme confusion. the ridge —_ 
were ing over the , and ap- 
pom cc themselves to restore 
order, but all would not do. The ene- 
my were in full flight. Down they 
rushed towards the river, and away 
along the sands in the direction of the 
citadel, whilst our three guns poured 
in round shot amongst them, many 
of which we could distinctly perceive 
take effect ; and now the green field, 
on which my reader and I have so long 
looked, was abandoned. The tirailleurs 
fied, the riflemen pursued, the little 
column in scarlet pushed on in good 
order and with a quick pace, whilst on 
the brow of the height above, a Bri- 
tish ensign was held up as a signal 
from our battery to cease firing. The 
signal was obeyed, and we had no- 
thing farther to do during the remain- 
der of the day, = to watch, which 
we eagerly di progress of our 
victorious comrades. 

The enemy ay fled as far as the 
manufactory, were there joined by re- 
inforcements from the garrison. Hess, 
then, the battle was renewed with 
great obstinacy, but, te as was 
the resistance offered, it ev 
hour less and less effectual. At len 
the building took fire—it was aban- 
doned, and its defenders fled ; after 
which, the entire scene of action was 
hidden from us, and we were enabled 
to guess at the state of affairs only by 
the sound of firing, and the di- 
rection which ® took. That inclined 
every moment more and more towards 
the ramparts ; but it was ceaseless and 
awful till darkness had set in, and 
both parties i 
because they could not distinguish 
friends from foes. 

In this affair the loss on both sides 


of Bayonne ; but neither we, nor the 
divisions ip communication with: us, 
were in any degree affected. by it. :\We 
returned, on the contrary, to our tents, 
having lost by the. cannonade only 
one man killed, and three wounded. 


I recollect having stated, in another 
part of my narrative, that, exeept on 
one oceasion, I could not tax my me- 
mory with any symptom of violent or 
permanentgrief on the partof a soldier's 
wife at the death of her husband. 


injured. The occasion to which I 
then —s a to-day. A od 
young Irishman, pay-serjeant 
my > company, brought his 
wife ——— to the seat of war. od 
married , it appeared, against 
wish of her relations, = considering 
themselves in a walk of life superior 
to his. To what class of society: 
belonged I cannot tell, but she, I know, 
was a lady’s-maid to some person of 
rank, when the handsome: face and 
manly form of M‘Dermot stole her 
heart away. They had been married 
about a year and a half, during the 
whole of which time she bad borne 
the most unblemished character; and 
they were accounted the most virtuous 
and the happiest couple in :the regi 
ment. Poor. things! they -were 
day separated for ever. - ' 
‘Dermot. was as brave and good a 
soldier as any in the army ; he was, at 
times, even fool-hardy. . Having obser- 
ved a raw recruit or two cower down 
in no. very dignified manner, as a.can- 
non-ball passed over them; M‘Der~ 
mot, by way of teaching them. to:de- 
spise r, threw himself at his 
ease on summit of the sand-hill, 
with his head toward the enemy’s 
s. He wasin the very act of laugh 
ing at these lads, them 
“ every bullet has its ” -whena 
round-shot struck him on the crown 
of the head, and smashed him to 





ding it from Nance. The news reach- 
ed her, Heaven knows how, long be- 
fore we returned to our tents, and she 
was in the midst of us in a'state which 
all description, in fiveminutes 

after the event took place. 
I cannot so much as attempt to de- 
lineate the scene which followed. The 
creature was evidently 4 
x she would not believe that the 
carcase before her was her 
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husband ; and she never shed a tei! 
That, O that is not he!” cried she; 
‘ that M‘Dermot—myown 
beautiful M‘Dermot ! O no, no—take 
it away, or take me away, and brig 
me to him!’ She was removed 
a violence to the camp, and the 

y was buried ; a young fir. tree 
being planted over it. 
- Several days elapsed before Mrs M‘. 
Dermot was sufficiently calm to look 
her situation in the face. Butat length 
the feeling of utter desolateness came 
over her ; and instead of listening, as 
women in her situation generally lis. 
ten, to the pro of some new suit- 
or, all her wishes pointed homewards. 
To her home she was accordingly sent. 
We raised for her a handsome sub. 
scription, every officer and man con- 
tributing something ; and I have rea- 
son to believe that she is now rn 
werd settled in Cork, though still 
widow, 
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From the above date, namely, the 
27th of Fe’ , the si Bay- 
onne may be said to have fairly com- 
menced. To follow, in regular detail, 
the occurrences of each day, as it pro- 
‘ceeded, would not, I am sure, greatl 
‘interest my readers, whilst to lay su 
detail before them, would be to my- 
self-an occupation little less irksome 
than it sometimes was to kill the te- 
‘dious hours of a ten weeks’ blockade. 
I be permitted, then, to state 

ly, and in few words, that the 
strictest investment was continued all 
the while, and that an extremely ha- 
ato of duty was imposed upon 
us till the siege and the war were 
t to a conclusion together, by 
the hoisting of the white on the 
28th of the following April. Premi- 
sing this, I shall merely take the li- 
of narrating, without regard to 
dates or natural order, such events and 
adventures as appeared to myself best 
deserving of record. 

In the first place, then, it may be 
observed, that whilst on our side of 
the river no other works were erected 
than such as appeared absolutely ne- 

for strengthening our own po- 

sition, and rendering the bridge, and 
the high road, and the stores brought 
. by them, safe from molestation, 
¢ Guards and Germans on the other 


side were busily employed in diggi 
trenches, and in pushing Senaialae 
tive operations against the citadel. 
These, as may be imagined, they were 
not permitted to carry on without be- 
ing annoyed, in every practicable man- 
ner, by the even | A continual, or 
rather a dropping and irregular fire of 
cannon, was kept up upon their par- 
ties from the ramparts, to which even 
the darkness of the night brought no 
cessation ; for blue lights were ever 
and anon thrown out where the people 
were at work, by the flame of which 
the artillery-men were guided in ta 
king their aim ; nor were we wholly 
exempt from that species of entertain- 
ment. On the contrary, as the erec- 
tion of a three-gun battery on the top 
of our hill was deemed necessary, we 
worked at it by turns till it was com- 


‘pleted ; and, as a matter of course, 


we worked under the fire of all the 
cannon and mortars which could be 
brought to bear upon us. These work- 
ing parties are b the most un- 
pleasant of all the @mployments to 
which a soldier is liable. ‘here isin 
them nothing of excitement, with a 
great deal of danger; and danger, 
where there is no excitement, no man 
would voluntarily choose to incur, for 
its own sake. Let me describe one of 
these mornings’ amusements. . 
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‘ft fell to my lot ly to su- 
intend Son eee ee work. 
Phe spot on'w we laboured was 
high, and therefore completely expo- 

‘to the view of the enemy. It was 
the top of the: hill. opposite to them. 
Immediately on our arrival, a four-gun 
battery, with one howitzer, and two 
nine-inch mortars, began to play upon 
us. They were admirably served, and 
the balls hit apparently in every quar- 
ter, excepting the particular spots on 
which each of us stood. On such oc- 
casions, if there be no very pressing 
demand for the completion of the 
work, you generally station one of your 
party to watch the enemy. As soon as 
he perceives a flash, he calls out— 
“ Shot,” or “ Shell,” as the case may 
be. If it be simply a cannon-shot, you 
either toil on ouhoen heeding it, or, 
having covered yourselves as well as 
you can till the ball strike, you start 
up again, and seize your tools.. If it be 
a shell, you lie quite still till it burst. 
The unmilitary reader may perha 
question whether it be possible to tall 
the nature of the — which is 
coming against you, when as yet it 
has barely escaped from the muzzle of 
the gun, and is still a mile or two dis- 
tant ; but he who has been in the ha- 
bit of attending to these matters will 
entertain no such doubt. Not to men- 
tion the fact, that an experienced eye 
can trace, by means of the burnin 
fuze, the whole journey of a s 
through the air, from its expulsion till 
its fall, the. more perpendicular flight 
of the smoke may of itself inform him 
who watches it when it issues from a 
mortar ; whilst there is a sharpness in 
the report of a gun which the firing of 
a mortar produces not, and which will 
effectually distinguish the one from the 
other, even if the sense of sight should 
fail. I have heard men assert, that they 
can trace not only a shell, but a can- 
non-ball through the air. This may be 
possible ; but, if it be, it is possible 
only to those whose sense of sight is 
far more a = mine. 

Though abundantly annoying, it is 
really wond how harmless this 
cannonade ed, continued, as it was 
continued, day after day, during the 
course of several weeks. I do not be- 
lieve that it cost us, in all, above five 
men. Neither were the enemy more 
successful in an attempt w the 
made to harass us by throwing shells 
into the camp. As our tents were hid- 
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den from their view, they, of course, 
fired at random, and their ammuni- 
tion was wasted ; but the sound of 
shells falling around us, both b: 
and day, was not the of 
music which we should have selected. 
We became, however, accustomed to 
it, so as in a great degree to disregard 
it ; even the dogs, which at first would 
run up and apply their noses to each as 
it alighted, gradually ceased to take 
any notice of them, fill the enemy 
guessing, or perhaps judging, from 
the absence of all commotion amongst 
us, that their fire was not very destruc« 
tive, gradually omitted, and at last 
left it off. Pao 

Unless my mem ea ive 
me, the chief subject’ of par 
amongst us was, that we were fettered 
~ one spot, and that, swagh of there 

ing in our situation e' 7 
or of excitation, to hinder us peed pid 
ing the confinement as a restraint. 
Though tolerably secure, from the very 
nature of the ground, our post was 
one of vast importance ; that is to say, 
had the enemy succeeded in forcing 
it, they might have easily made their 
way to the bridge ere any fresh troops 
could be brought to oppose them. Un« 
der these circumstances, it was consi< 
dered imprudent to wander far, or fre« 
quently, from the tents; and hence 
even the resource of fishing and shoot- 
ing was, in a great measure, denied to 
those whe would have gladly availed 
themselves of it. My friend and I did, 
indeed, i venture into the 
woods ; but these excursions were too 
rare to be very profitable, and our li. 
mits too confined to furnish an aban- 
dance of game. 1S 

All our days and all our nights were 
not, however, of the same tame cha- 
racter. Independently of the usual 
round of out-post duty ; a duty which, 
to me at least, was never irksome, be- 
cause it always served to —— in- 
terest awake ; a deserter would, from 
time to time, come over, and bri 
with him ae ae sorties in 
One of them I particularly recollect 
as havi in it-n imgwo- thant ondinahy 
degree of excitement. We were sit~ 
ting one wy evening, 
and myself, in the upper loft of an 
old mill, where, by way of an indul- 
gence, we had establi ourselves ; 
our commanding officer hadread pray- 
ers to the battalion about half an 
before, and the parade had just been 
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disputed ground. This event, with 
many others which I have not record. 


ed, because they have in them evgn 
less of ee 


baggage. remaining days of February, an 


im readiness to move, at a moment's 
On inquiring the cause of 
is order, we learned, that a French 
cer had arrived in camp, that 
had brought with him intelligence 
a sally would certainly take place 
a little before midnight ; and that the 
ison were alrea i 
rations for the attack. As may be as- 
sured, we put everything in a pro 
trim forthwith ; and having seen that 
our men lay down, with k 
buckled up, and pouches and bayonets 
on, we, too, threw ourselves on 
oor, in our clothes. 
It might be about eleven o'clock, 
Sa hedo tune f ~ The 
of cannon. 
pt — however, distant ; it evi- 
dently came from the ite side-of 
the river, and it was followed by no 
musketry. We watched it, therefore, 
for a while, anxiously enough, and sat 
up prepared to issue forth as soon as 
our presence might be wanted. But 
no bugle sounded, nor was any other 
pe meager ago 3 - we lay > 
5» and the night in 
. I have Seana to = es 
that the French officer deceived 
not. An attack upon our position 
been seriously intended, and the 
plan was abandoned, only, because 
this very officer being missed, it was 
conjectured that we should be fully 
prepared to et it. 
- Another little affair took place soon 
after. Whether our advaneed posts 
on the left of Anglette had been, of 
late, pushed somewhat more in ad~ 


vance than formerly, I cannot. tell ; 


but the enemy sent a message, one 
morning, by a flag of truce, to the 
officer in command, desiring that he 
would fall back, otherwise they would 
compel him. To such a message a 
direct refusal was the reply ; and they 
having allowed him an hour to change 
his mind, proceeded, at the expiration 
of the time, to carry their threat into 
execution. A wy HE wer of 
ight troops attacked the post, and a 
= skirmish ensued. The sound 
of firing soon drew assistance to our 
yicquet ; and the result was, that the 
Gaibeh since anete votined wishion tale 
works, leaving us in possession of the 


whole of March. On the. first of 
April our position was changed, and 
we took, from that period, a more age 
tive in the conduct of the siege, . 
The change of ground to which] 
new allude, proved, at least for a day 
or two, extremely agreeable to the 
corps in general. My friend and my- 
self had indeed, as I have already sta~ 
ted, fixed our abode in an old mil} 
elose to the camp, and yet sufficiently 
apart from it to be freed from the bus« 
tle. It was a ruinous and dilapidated 
mansion, I admit; our living and 
sleeping ehamber consisting simply of 
one half of a loft; and only of one 
half, because the flooring of the other 
half had given way; to which we 
ascended by means of a ladder or trap. 
stair, and. from which we looked 
down our horses and mules that 
occupied the basement story. But in 
that old mill, the tiling of which was 
unsealed, and can hardly be said to 
have been proof against the weather, 
I spent some weary and many more 
pleasant evenings, whilst, ruinous as it 
was, it appeared comfortable to men 
who repaired to it from the sandy 
ground on which they bad previously 
spent several days and nights, under 
eover of the canvass. ‘Though there- 
fore I cannot accuse myself of mur 
muring at the removal of the camp, it 
is quite certain that I partook not in 
the general rejoicing which the. oc. 
eurrence produced among my com- 
rades; or that the beauty of the spot, 
to which my tent was transferred, at 
all com ted for the loss of a board. 
ed floor, and a detached habitation. 
It was, however, a delightful change 
to the majority. During the last week 
or ten days, the heat of the sun had 
become exceedingly oppressive, beat- 
ing, asit did through the whitecanvass, 
and having its rays reflected back, on 
all hands, from a grey sandy soil. Not 
a tree grew near to shelter us ; nor was 
there a blade of grass Within sight, on 
which the weary eye could repose. 
On the first of April we_ retired 
about a couple of miles, into the heart 
of a pine-wood, and left the sand-hill 
to be guarded by the picquets alone. 
Our tents were pitched in a sweet 
little green vale, overshadowed with 
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the dark foliage’ of the fir trees; and 
near the margin of a small lake or 

nd of clear water. Here we remain- 


ed in a state of tive idleness 
and enjoyment for three days; run- 
ning and leaping, and causing the men 
to run and leap, for rewards ; till an 
order arrived in the evening of the 
third, that we should be under ‘arms 
at day-break on the morrow, and cross 
the bridge, to take part in the fatigues 
and dangets of the trenches. 

At an early hour on the 4th we 
formed into marching order, and took 
the direction of the bridge. This we 
crossed, the planks waving and bend~ 
ing beneath us, as the cables to which 
they were fastened swung to and fro 
with our tread, and then filing to the 
right, we halted in an open field above 
the village of Boucaut, where the 
ground of encampment was marked 
out. It was a day of heavy rain, so 
we were thorough! saturated by the 
way ; and as several hours elapsed ére 
the baggage came up, we were com- 
pelled to continue in that uncomfort- 
able plight all the while. .It came at 
length, however, and our tents were 
pitched ; after which, having substi- 
tuted dry for wet apparel, I spent the 
rest of the evening in lounging among 
the numerous stalls and booths which 
surrounded the market-place. 

The village of Boucaut presented at 
this period a curious spectacle. I was 
not deserted by its inhabitants ; all, or 
the greater number of whom, remain- 
ed quietly in their houses. Their lit- 
tle shops were not closed ; the inns, 
for there were two in the place, so 
far from being abandoned, were con- 
tinually crowded with customers ; 
cooks, waiters, landlady, and mine 
host, were all in motion fromm morn- 
ing till night ; whilst the country peo- 

le came in, in crowds, with eggs, 
tter, cheese, pouttry, and other luxu- 
ries. These articles of merchandize 
were exposed for sale in the centre of 
the market-place, a large square, sur- 
rounded by lofty walls ; whilst along 
the sides of these walls, sutlers’ tents, 
porter- booths, confectioners’ stalls, and 
even tables loaded with hard-ware, 
shoes, stockings, &c., were laid out 
in regular order. ‘The place was, 


moreover, full of people, soldiers, 

camp followers, villagers, peasants, 

male and female; and much laugh- 

ing and much merriment prevailed 

in every direction. To a mere spec- 
Vou, XVIIL. 
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tator, there was constant food for 

amusement; in the fruitless endea- 

vours of an English soldier, for ex- 

ample, to make love toa pretty French 

girl—or, in the vain efforts of a staid 

German to overreachsome volatile, but. 
ne ere any en t the cease- 

ess gabbling in all European’ es 

—the attempts made on all hands-to. 
carry on by signs that conversation to- 
which the faculty of speech lent no age 

sistance,—to watch these, and a thou- 

saud other extravagances, furnished 

ample and very agreeable employment 

to one who was willing to find amuse- 
ment where he could. Yet, with all 

this apparent confusion, the greatest re~ 

gularity prevailed. Not a single in- 
stance of violence to a native, either in, 
person or property, occurred ; indeed, 
both men and women scrupled. not to 

assure us, that they felt themselves far 

more secure under our protection, than 

they had. been whilst their own coun 

trymen were among them. 

It was our business, whilst the camp 
stood here, to march up every morn~ 
ing to the front, and to work, in turns, 
at the erection of. batteries and re 
doubts, within half-musket-shot of 
the walls of the citadel. The spot 
where I invariably found myself sta 
tioned, when my turn of duty came 
round, was a chateau, situated upon 
the brow of an eminence ; from the 
windows and garden of which I ob- 
tained a distinct view of one flank of 
the castle. Upon this building an in- 
cessant fire of round shot, shells, grape, 
and occasionally of musketry,; was kept 
up. The enemy had, upon their walls, 
a number of long swivel guns, which 
they could elevate or depress, or turn in 
any direction, at will ; and with which 
as perfect an aim could be taken as 
with an ordinary fusee. These threw, 
with great force, iron balls of about a 
quarter of a pound weight. Beside 
them men were always stationed, who 
watched our movements so closely, 
that it was impossible to show so much 
as your head at a window, or over the 
wall, without being saluted by a shot, 
whilst ever and anon a nine-inch shell 
would tumble through the roof, and 
burst sometimes before we had time 
to escape into another apartment.— 
Then the crashing of the cannon balls 
as they rushed through the partitions 
—the occasional rattle of grape or can< 
nister, which came pouring in by the 
windows—all these meee combined 
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produced a species of feeling, of which 
no words can ¢onvey an adequate no- 
tion to him who has not ienced 
it. It was not terror, it can y be 
called alarm—for we followed our oc- 
eapations unceasingly, and even our 
mirth was uninterrupted ; but it kept 
the mind wound up to a pitch of ex- 
Citation, from which it was by no 
means an unpleasant matter to relieve 
it. 

Ours was a mortar battery. It was 
formed by heaping up earth against 
the interior of the garden wall, and 
— with great rapidity. We 

ikewise cutdown trees, and construct- 
ed out of their branches fascines and 
gabions ; but we had nothing to doin 
the trenches. Of these, indeed, not 
more than a couple were dug ; the un- 
éven nature of the ground eee | 
humerous valleys and hollows, whi 
saved us a great deal of toil, and very 
sufficiently supplied their place. 

Besides working parties, it came oc- 
casionally to my turn to command a 

igquet. The post of which I was put 
| as wont was the village of St Etienne, 
and the church formed the head-quar- 
ters of the guard. 
building, but, fortunately for us, con- 
enacted, with great solidity, inasmuch 
as it stood under the very muzzles of 
half-a-dozen field-pieces, which the 
enemy had placed in a redoubt about 
a short stone’s-throw distant. To add 
to its strength, and to render it more 
tenable in case of an attack, an em- 
bankment of earth—of earth carried 
from the churchyard, and so mixed 
with the mouldering bones of “ the 
rude forefathers of the village,” was 
raised inside, to the height of perhaps 
four feet ; above which ran a dine of 
holes, cut out for the purpose of 
gi to its garrison an opportunity 
of firing with effect upon their assail- 
ants. When I say that the church 
formed the head-quarters of the guard, 
I mean that the guard took up its sta- 
tion there during the night. Whilst 
daylight lasted, it kept itself as much 
as possible concealed behind a few 
houses in the rear of the building, and 
left only a single sentinel there to 
watch the movements of the enemy. 
A little to the right of my post was 


. va Cnap. 
Tut blockade of Bayonne being now 
decidedly converted into a siege, Sir 


It was a small 
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a couple of barricades ; the one ‘cut, 
ting off the main road, the other block. 
ing up the entrance to a cross-strest 
in the village. Beside these 

tively stood a six-pounder gun. T 
were, I should conceive, ahout pi 
shot from the walls of the castle, and 
formed our most advanced stations 
Our sentinels again ran through the 
churehyard and streets, winding a 

by the right and left, as the shape of 
the place required ; and they were 
planted as close to one another as the 
occurrence of trees, or other species of 
cover, would permit. For the French 
were no longer the magnanimous ene- 
my which we had found them in the 
open field. Every man, no matter 
whether a sentry or a lounger, who 
could be seen, was fired at ; nor could 
the ordinary reliefs proceed as in other 
situations they had been wont to 
proceed. No corporal’s party could 
march round here, but the men thems 
selves stole up, one by one, to the pars 
ticular spots allotted to them, whilst 
those whom they came to relieve stole 
away after a similar fashion. Yet even 
thus, we seldom returned to the camp 
without bringing a wounded man or 
two ‘back with us, or leaving a dead 
comrade behind. 

At night, again, the very utmost vi- 
gilance was necessary. The enemy 
were so close to us, that the slightest 
carelessness on our part would have 
given them free and secure access 
through our chain, whilst that very 
proximity rendered it utterly imprac- 
ticable for the videttes to give suffi- 
cient warning to men who should not 
be at every moment in a state of pre- 
paration. No man slept, or so much 
as lay down. The privates stood round 
the embankment within the church, 
as if they had been all on watch, whilst 
the officer crept about from place to 
place in front of it, or listened, with 
deep anxiety, to every sound. In these 
wanderings, the conversation of the 
French soldiers could be distinctly 
overheard, so near were the troops of 
the two nations to each other ; and so 
perilous, or rather so momentous, was 
the duty which we were called upon 
to perform. 


XXIV. 


John Hope v 
that every brigade of British and Porm 


justly determined, 
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tuguese troops—in other words, every 
brigade upon which he could at all de- 

d—should take by turns a share in 
the fatigue and danger attendant upon 
the progress of operations. The tour 
of duty allotted to each was accord- 
ingly fixed at three days. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, we, who 
had assumed the care of the works and 
outposts on the 4th, were relieved.on 
the evening of the 7th; and at an 
early hour on. the morning of the 8th, 
once more turned our faces in the di- 
rection of the pine-wood. The tents 


which we had pitched in the vicinity © 


of Boucaut were not, however, struck. 
These we left standing for the benefit 
of a brigade of Portuguese, which 
crossed the river to succeed us; and 
hence, instead of halting where we 
had formerly sojourned, beside the 
pond, and under the shadow of the 
fir-trees, we pushed on as far as the 
outskirts of Anglette. The morning 
of the 8th chanced to be uncommonly 
dark and foggy. It so happened, more- 
over, that a man, who had got drunk 
upon duty the night before, was doom- 
ed to suffer punishment, as early as 
circumstances would allow, and the 
battalion having reached what was 
supposed to be its ground, formed 
square in a green field for the purpose. 


Partly in peer aera of the density 
i 


of the fog, which rendered all objects 
at the distance of fifty yards invisible, 
and partly because the country was 
altogether new to us, we lost our way. 
Our astonishment may therefore be 
conceived, when, on the clearing away 
of the mist, we found ourselves drawn 
up within less than point-blank range 
of the enemy’s guns, and close to the 
most advanced of our own sentinels in 
this part of the line. 

For a moment or two we were per- 
mitted to continue thus unmolested, 
but not longer. The breastworks in 
front of us were speedily lined with 
infantry ; mounted officers arrived and 
departed at full speed; a few field- 
pieces being hurried through a sally- 
port, were posted upon the exterior of 
the glacis ; and then a sharp cannon- 
ade began. It was quite evident that 
the enemy expected an assault ; and 
the accidental appearance of two other 
British brigades, which chanced at 
the moment to pass each other in our 
rear, added strength, without doubt, to 
that expectation. The scene was high- 


’ ly animating ; but the enemy’s guns 
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were too well served to permit our 
continuing. long spectators of it, A 
ball or two striking in the centre of 
the square warned us to withdraw ; 
and as we were clearly in a situation 
where we were never meant to be, as 
well as because no act of hostility was 
on. our part intended, we scrupled 
not to take the hint, and to march 
somewhat more to the rear. Therea 
certain number of houses was allotted 
to us, and we again found ourselves, 
for the space of four days, under cover 
of a roof. 

We were thus situated, when a 
messenger extraordinary arrived at the 
quarters of the commanding officer, 
about midnight on the 11th of April, 
with intelligence that the-allies were 
in possession of Paris, and that Buona- 
parte had abdicated. It would be dif- 
ficult to say what was the effect pro- 
duced upon us by the.news. Amaze- 
ment—utter amazement—was the first 
and most powerful sensation excited. 
We could hardly, credit the story ; 
some of us even went so far for a 
while as to assert, that the thing was 
impossible. Then came the 
of peace, of an immediate cessation of 
hostilities, and a speedy return to our 
friends and relatives in England ; and 
last, though not with the least perma- 
nent influence, sprang up the dread of 
reduction to half-pay. For the present, 
however, we rather rejoicedthan other- 
wise at the prospect of being delivered 
from the irksome and incessant labour 
of a siege; and we anticipated. with 
satisfaction a friendly intercourse with 
the brave men against whom we had 
so long fought, without entertaining 
one rancorous feeling towards them. 
I fear, too, that the knowledge of what 
had passed in Paris, caused some di- 
minution in the watchfulness which 
we had hitherto preserved ; at least I 
cannot account upon any other princi- 
ple for the complete ee of our 
outposts in the village of St Etienne, a 
few nights after. 

The messenger who conveyed this 
intelligence to us, went on to that 

Sir John had dispatched a flag of truce 
to inform the governor of Bayonne 
that there was no longer war between 
the French and English nations. Ge- 
neral Thouvenot, however, refused to 
credit the statement. Me had recei- 
ved, he said, no official communica 
tion from Marshal Soult ; and as he 
considered himself under the imme- 
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diate command of that officer, even a 
dispatch from the capital would have 
no weight with him unless it came 
backed by the authority of his supe- 
rior. Under these circumstances no 
proposals were made on either side to 
cease from hostilities, though on ours 
the troops were henceforth exempted 
from the labour of erecting batteries, 
in which it was very little probable 
that guns would ever be mounted. In 
other respects, however, things conti- 
nued as they had previously been. 
The picquets took their stations as 
usual, all communication between the 
garrison and the open country was 
still cut off, and pase families of 
the inhabitants, who sought to pass 
through our lines, were compelled to 
return into the town. This last mea- 
sure was adopted, as it invariably is 
adopted when a city is besieged, in 
order not to diminish the number of 
persons who must be fed from the 
stores laid up in the public arsenals. 
Though there was peace in Paris, 
there was no peace before Bayonne. 
Our brigade having enjoyed its allot- 
ted period of rest, accordingly prepa- 
red to return to its camp beside Bou- 
caut, for which purpose a line of march 
was formed on the morning of the 
igth ; and we again moved towards 
the floating-bridge. As yet, however, 
our services at the outposts were not 
required ; and as working parties were 
no longer in fashion, we spent that 
and the succeeding day peaceably in 
our camp. Not that these days were 
wholly devoid of interesting occur- 
rences. During the latter a French 
officer arrived from the north, bearing 
the official accounts of those mighty 
transactions, which once more placed 
his country under the rule of the 
Bourbons ; and him we sent forward 
to the city, as the best pledge for the 
truth of our previous statements, and 
of our present amicable intentions. 
Still General Dhouvenot disbelieved, 
or affected to disbelieve, the whole af- 
fair ; but he returned an answer by 
the of truce which accompanied 
the aid-de-camp, ‘‘ that we should 
— from him on the subject before 
_ long.” 
It will be readily believed, that the 
idea of future hostilities was not, un- 
der all these circumstances, entertained 
byan te of any rank through- 
out the army. For form’s sake, it was 


asserted that the blockade must still 
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continue, and the sentinels mustistil] 
keep their ground ; but that anyat. 
tack would be made upon them,e 
any blood uselessly spilled, no man for 
a moment imagined. The reader 
therefore guess at our astonishment, 
when, about three o'clock in the morn. 
ing of the fourteenth, we were suds 
denly awoke by a heavy firing in front; 
and found, on starting up, that a des. 
perate sortie had taken place, and that 
our picquets were warmly en 
along the whole line. Instanthy the 
bugles sounded. We hurried on our 
clothes and accoutrements, whilst the 
horses came galloping in from their 
various stables, and the servants and 
bat-men busied themselves in packing 
the baggage ; and then hastily taking 
our places, we marched towards the 
point of danger, and were hotly and 
desperately in action in less thans 
quarter of an hour. 

‘The enemy had come on in two co« 
lumns of attack, one of which bore 
down upon the church and street of 
St Etienne, whilst the other, having 
forced the barricade upon the high 
road, pressed forward towards the 
chateau where our mortar battery was 
in progress of erection. So ski 
had the sortie been managed, that the 
sentries in front of both these posts 
were almost all surprised ere they had 
time by discharging their pieces to 
communicate an alarm to those behind 
them. By this means, and owing to 
the extreme darkness of the night, the 
first intimation of danger which the 
picquets received was given by the 
enemy themselves ; who, stealing on 
to the very edge of the trench, within 
which our men were stationed, fired a 
volley directly upon their heads. In 
like manner, the serjeant’s guard 
which stood beside the guns in the 
village was annihilated, and the gun 
itself captured ; whilst the party in 
the church were preserved from a si- 
milar fate, only in consequence of the 
care which had been taken to block up 
the various door-ways and entrances, 
so that only one man at a time might 
make his way into the interior. It 
was, however, completely surrounded, 
and placed in a state of siege ; but it 
was gallantly defended by Captain 
Forster of the’38th regiment, and his 
men. 

Just before the enemy sallied out, a 
French officer, it appeared, had desert 
ed; but unfortunately he came in 
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through one of the more remote pic- 

, and hence those which were 
Gece to receive the shock reaped 
no benefit from the event. His arri- 
yal at head-quarters had, however, the 
effect of putting Sir John Hope on 
his guard ; and hence greater prepara~ 


tions to meet the threatened danger 


were going forward, than we, on whom 
it came unexpectedly and at once, 
imagined. A corps of five hundred 
men, for example, which was daily 
stationed as a sort of reserve, about a 
mile in rear of the out-posts, was in 
full march towards the front, when 
the firing began ; and the enemy were 
in consequence checked before they 
had made any considerable progress, 
or had reached any of our more im-~ 
portant magazines. ‘The blue house, 
as we were in the habit of naming the 
chateau, was indeed carried ; and all 
thepiles of fascines and gabions, which 
had cost us so much labour to con- 
struct, were burned ; but besides this, 
little real benefit would have accrued 
to the assailants, had the state of af- 
fairs been such as to render a battle 
at this particular juncture at all ne- 
cessary, or even justifiable. ; 
Immediately on the alarm being 
given, Sir John Hope, attended by a 
single aid-de-camp, rode to the front. 
Thither also flew Generals Hay, Stop- 
ford, and Bradford, whilst the vari- 
ous brigades hurried after them, at as 
quick a pace as the pitchy darkness of 
the night, and the rugged and broken 
nature of the ground, would permit. 
Behind them, and on either hand, as 
they moved, the deepest and most im~ 
pervious gloom prevailed ; but the ho- 
rizon before them was one blaze of 
light. TI have listened to a good deal 
of heavy firing in my day ; but a more 
uninterrupted roar of artillery and 
musketry than was now going on, I 
hardly recollect to have witnessed. 
As the attacking party amounted to 
five or six thousand men, and the force 
opposed to them fell somewhat short 
of one thousand, the latter were, of 
course, losing ground rapidly. The 
blue house was carried ; the high road, 
and several lanes that ran parallel with 
it, were in possession of the enemy ; 
the village of St Etienne swarmed 
with them ; when Sir John Hope ar- 
nived at the entrance of a hollow road, 
for the defence of which a strong party 
had been allotted. The defenders were 
in full retreat. ‘* Why do you move 
in that direction?” cried he, as he rode 
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up. 
was 
drive them back—come on.” So say~ 
ing, the general spurred his horse. A: 
dense mass of French soldiers was be- 
fore him ; they fired, and his horse 
fell dead. The British picquet, alarm- 
ed at the fall of the general, fled; and 
Sir John, being a heavy man,—be- 
ing besides severely wounded in two 
places, and having one of his legs 
crushed beneath his horse, lay power- 
less, and at the mercy of the assail- 
ants. His aid-de-camp, having vain- 
ly endeavoured to re him, was 
urged by Sir John himself to leave 
him ; and the French pressing on, our 
gallant leader was made prisoner, and 
sent bleeding within the walls. 

Of this sad catastrophe none of the 
troops were at all aware, except those 
in whose immediate presence it occur- 
red. The rest found ample employ- 
ment both for head and hand, in driving 
back the enemy from their conquests, 
and in bringing succour to their com- 
rades, whose unceasing fire gave evi- 
dence that they still held out in the 
church of St Etienne. ‘Towards that 
point a determined rush was made. 
The French thronged the street and 
churchyard, and plied our people with 
grape and canister from their own 
captured gun ; but the struggle soon 
became more close and more feroci- 
ous. Bayonets, sabres, the butts of 
muskets, were in full play ; and the 
street was again cleared, the barricade 
recovered, and the gun re-taken. But 
they were not long retained. A fresh 
charge was made by increased num- 
bers from the citadel, and our men’ 
were again driven back. Numbers 
threw:themselves into the church as 
they passed, among whom was Gene- 
ral Hay; whilst the rest gradually 
retired till reinforcements came up, 
when they resumed the offensive, and 
with the most perfect success. ‘Thus 
was the street of St Etienne, and the 
field-piece at its extremity, alternate- 
ly in possession of the French and 
allies ; the latter being taken and re- 
taken no fewer than nine times, be- 
tween the hours of three and seven in 
the morning. 

Nor was the action less sanguinary 
in other parts of the field. Along the 
sides of the various glens, in the hol- 
low ways, through the trenches, and 
over the barricades, the most deadly 
strife was carried on. At one moment, 
the enemy appeared to carry every- 


“‘ The enemy are yonder, sir,” 
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thing before them ; at another, 
were checked, broken, and di 3 
by a charge from some ba ns of 
bo s: but ond’ mame atten 
great that confusion everyw pre- 
vailed, nor could it be ascertained, 
with any degree of accuracy, how mat- 
ters would terminate. Day at length 
began to dawn, and a scene was pre- 
sented of absolute disorder and hor- 
fible carnage. Not only were the va- 
rious regiments of each brigade sepa- 
rated and dispersed, but the regiments 
themselves were split up into little 
parties, each of which was warmly 
and closely engaged with a similar 
party of the enemy. In almost every 
irection, too, our men were gaining 
ground. The French had gradually 
retrograded ; till now they maintained 
a broken and irregular line, through 
the church-yard, and along the ridge 
of a hill, which formed a sort of na- 
tural crest to the glacis. One regiment 
of Guards, which had retained its or- 
der, iving this, made ready to 
complete the defeat. They pushed 
forward in fine array with the bayo- 
net, and dreadful was the slaughter 
which took place ere the confused 
mass of fugitives were sheltered with- 
in their own gates. In like manner, 


a dash was made against those who 
still maintained themselves behind the 
church-yard wall ; and they, too, with 
difficulty escaped into the redoubt. 

A battle, such as that which I have 


just described, is always attended by a 
greater proportionate slaughter on both 
sides, than one more regularly entered 
into, and more scientifically fought. 
On our part, nine hundred men had 
fallen ; on the part of the enemy, up- 
wards of a thousand: and the arena 
within which they fell was so narrow, 
that even a veteran would have guessed 
the number of dead bodies at some- 
thing greatly beyond this. ‘The street 
of St Etienne, in particular, was co- 
vered with killed and wounded ; and 
round the six-pounder they lay in 
heaps. A French artillery-man had 
fallen across it, with a fase in his 
hand. There he lay, his head cloven 
asunder, and the remains of the han- 
dle of the fuse in his grasp. The 
muzzle and breach of the gun were 
smeared with blood and brains; and 
beside them were several soldiers of 
both nations, whose heads had evi- 
dently been dashed to pieces by the 
butts of muskets. Arms of all sorts, 
‘broken and entire, were strewed about. 
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Among the number of killed ony . 


side was General Hay: He was 
through one of the icop-halil in 
interior of the church. The wounded, 
too, were far more than ordinarily iy. 
merous ; in a word, it was one of the 
most hard-fought and unsati 
affairs which had occurred since the 
commeneement of the war. 
men fell, when their fall was no longer 
beneficial to their country, and much 
blood was wantonly shed during’s 
period of national peace. 

A truce being concluded between 
General Colville, who succeeded to the 
command of the besieging army, and 
the Governor of Bayonne, the whole 
of the 15th was spent in burying the 
dead. Holes were dug for them in 
various places, and they were thrown 
in, not without sorrow and lamenta- 
tions, but with very little ceremony. 
In collecting them together, various 
living men were found, sadly man- 
gled, and hardly distinguishable from 
their slaughtered comrades. These 
were, of course, removed to the hos- 
pitals, where every care was. taken of 
them!; but not a few perished from 
loss of blood ere assistance arrived. 
It was remarked, likewise, by the me- 
dical attendants, that a greater pro- 
portion of incurable wounds were in- 
flicted this night than they remem- 
bered to have seen. Many had re- 
ceived bayonet-thrusts in vital parts; 
one man, I recollect, whose eyes were 
both torn from the sockets, and hung 
over his cheeks ; whilst several were 
cut in two by round shot, which had 
wag through their bellies, and still 

The hospitals 
accordingly presented sad spectacles, 
whilst the shrieks and groans of the 
inmates acted with no more cheering 
effect upon the sense of hearing, than 
their disfigured countenances and 
mangled forms acted upon the sense 
of sight. 

It is unnecessary to remind the 
reader, that whilst our column of the 
army was thus engaged before Bay- 
onne, Lord Wellington, following w 
his suecesses at Orthies, had gain 
the splendid victory of Toulouse. As 
an immediate consequence upon that 
event, the important city of Bour- 
deaux was taken possession of by Lord 
Dalhousie, and “declared for Louis 
XVIII. ; whilst farther conquests 
were prevented only by the arrival of 
Colonels Cook and St Simon, the one 
at the head-quarters of Lord Welling- 
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top, the other at those of Marshal 
Soult. By them: official information 
was conveyed of the great change 
which -oceurred in the French. 
capital An armistice between the 
two generals immediately followed ; 
and such an order being conveyed - to 
General Thouvenot, as he considered 
himself bound to obey, a similar trea- 
ty was entered into by us and the go- 
yernor. By the terms of that treaty 
all hostilities were to cease. The 
two armies were still, however, kept 
apart, nor was any oné from our camp 
allowed to enter Bayonne without re- 
ceiving a written pass from the adju- 
tant-general. Foraging parties only 
were permitted to come forth from the 
place at stated periods, and to collect 
necessaries from any point within a 


circle of three leagues from the walls. 
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Yet the truce was regarded ——— 
an inetsube. of trveeheoys we ide 

te an instance 'y we felt 
no disposition to trust te the word or 
honour of the French governor ; whilst 
the enemy,. guessing, ps, that 
our bosoms burned for revenge; exhi~ 
bited no symptoms of reposing confi< 
dence in us. On each side, therefore, 
a system of perfect watchfulness con< 
tinued. We established our: picquets, 
and planted our sentinels, with’ the: 
same caution and strictness as before ; 
nor was any other difference distin- 
guishable between the nature of those 
duties now and what it had been @ 
week ago, except that the enemy suf- 
fered us to show ourselves without 


So passed several 


firing upon us. 


days, till, on the 20th, the war was 
formally declared to be at an end. 


CoNCLUSION. 


LiTTLE now remains for me to add. 
My tale of war, and its attendant 
dangers and enjoyments, is told ; and 
Ihave nothing left to notice, except a 
few of the most prominent of the ad~ 
ventures which befell, between the 

riod of my quitting one scene of 
Potile operations, and my arrival at 
another. These are quickly narrated. 

Early on the morning of the 28th 
of April, 1814, the whole of the allied 
troops encamped around Bayonne, 
drew up, in various lines, to witness 
the hoisting of the white flag upon 
the ramparts of that city. The stand- 
ards of England, Spain, Portugal, and 
of the Bourbons, already waved toge- 
ther from the summit of every emi- 
nence in our camp. Up to this date, 
however, the tri-colour still kept its 
place upon the flag-staff of the cita- 
del ; to-day it was to be torn down, 
and the ‘* drapot blanc” substituted 
in its room. ‘To us, no doubt, the 
spectacle promised to be one of tri- 
umph and rejoicing ; for we thought 
of the gigantic exertions of our coun= 
try, which alone, of all the nations in 
Europe, had uniformly refused to. ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of the usur- 
per; but by the French, it was very 
differently regarded. Even among the 
country-people, not a spark of enthu- 
siasm could be traced ; whilst, by the 
garrison, no secret was made of their 
abhorrence of the new state of things, 
and their undiminished attachment to 


their former master. But there was 
no help for it. ‘* La fortune de la 
guerre,” said a French officer to me 
one day, as we talked of these matters ; 
but he shrugged his shoulders as he 
spoke, and gave no proof that he was 
satisfied with its results. 

We had stood in our ranks about 
an hour, dressed in our best attire, 
and having our muskets loaded with 
powder only, when a signal-gun was 
fired from one of the batteries of the 
town, and a magnificent tri-coloured 
flag which had hitherto waved proud~ 
ly in the breeze, was gradually lower« 
ed. For perhaps half a minute the 
flag-staff stood bare ; and then a small 
white standard, dirty, and, if my eyes 
deceived me not, a little torn, was run 
up. Immediately the guns from every 
quarter of the city fired a salute. By 
such of our people as kept guard at 
the out~posts that day, it was asserted 
that each gun was crammed with sand 
and mud, as if this turbulent garrison 
had been resolved to insult, as far as 
they could insult, an authority to 
which they submitted only because 
they were compelled to submit. On 
our parts, the salute was answered 
with a feu-de-joie, from all the in- 
fantry, artillery, and gun-boats; and 
then a hearty shout being raised, we 
filed back to our respective stations, 
and dismissed the parade. 

From this period, till the general 
breaking up of the camp, nothing like 
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friendly or familiar intercourse took 
place between us and our former ene- 
mies. We were suffered, indeed, by 
two at a time, to enter the city wi 
ass , whilst some half-dozen 
ch officers would occasionally 
wander down to Boucaut, and mingle 
in the crowd which filled its market- 
place. But they came with no kindly 
intention. On the contrary, all our 
advances were met with haughtiness, 
and it seemed as if they were anxious 
to bring on numerous private quar- 
rels, now that the quarrel between the 
countries was at an end. Nor were 
these always refused them. More 
duels were fought than the world in 
general knows anything about ; whilst 
vast numbers were prevented, only by 
a positive prohibition on the part of 
the two generals, and a declaration, 
that whoever violated the order would 
be placed in arrest, and tried by a 
court-martial. ’ 

We were still in our camp by the 
Adour, when various bodies of Spa- 
nish troops passed through on their 
return from Toulouse to their own 
country. Than some of these batta- 
lions, I never beheld a finer body of 
men ; and many of them were as well 
clothed, armed, and appointed, as any 
battalions in the world. But the 
were, one and all, miserably oflieeted. 
Their inferior officers, in particular, 
were mean and ungentlemanly in their 
appearance, and they seemed to pos- 
sess little or no authority over their 
men. Yet they were full of boasting, 
and gave themselves, on all occasions, 
as many absurd airs, as if their valour 
had delivered Spain, and dethroned 
Napoleon ; such is the foolish vanity 
of human nature. 

Like my companions, I neglected 
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not any opportunity which was af 
forded of visiting Bayonne, or of ey 
mining the nature of its works, | 
the town itself, I need say no more, 
than that it was as clean and 
ly built, as a fortified place can 
be; where the utmost is to be made 
of a straitened boundary, and house 
obtain in altitude what may be want. 
ing in the extent of their fronts. Nei. 
ther is it necessary that I should ep. 
ter into.a minute description of its 
defences, sufficient notice ied been 
taken of them elsewhere. But of the 
inhabitants, I cannot. avoid remark. 
ing, that I found them uncivil and 
unfriendly in the extreme, as if they 
took their tone from the troops in gar. 
rison, who sought not to disguise thei 
chagrin and disappointment. 

Besides paying occasional visits to 
the city, much of my time was passed 
in fishing, and in taking part in the 
public amusements which began to be 
instituted amongst us. The sands, for 
example, were converted into a race- 
course, upon which we tried the speed 
of our horses day after day. Balls 
were established in the village, which 
were attended by ladies of all classes, 
and from all parts of the surrounding 
country ; and, in a word, all the ex. 
pedients usually adopted by idle men, 
were adopted by us, to kill time, and 
make head against ennui. 

Such was the general tenor of my 
life, from the 20th of April, till the 
8th of May. On the latter day, the 
regiment struck its tents, and march- 
ed one day’s journey to the rear, 
where it remained in quiet, till the 
arrival of the order, which sent it first 
to the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, 
and afterwards to North America. 








Thus ends the narrative of the adventures of a single year in the life of 
a Subaltern Officer. Whatever may be thought of it by the public, it has 
not been compiled without considerable satisfaction by the narrator ; for the 
year referred to is one on which I now look back, and probably shall ever 
look back, with the feeling of melancholy satisfaction, which invariably 


accompanies a retrospect of happiness gone by. If ever there existed an 
enthusiastic lover of the profession of arms, I believe that I was one; but the 
times were unfavourable, and he must live for very little purpose, who knows 
not that enthusiasm of any kind rarely survives our youth. I loved my 
profession, as long as it gave full occupation to my bodily and mental 
powers ; but the peace came, and I loved it no longer. Perhaps, indeed, 
the kind of feeling which I had taught myself to encourage, was not such as, 
in the present state of society, any prudent person is justified in encoura- 
ging; for I care not to conceal, that the brightest hopes of my boyhood have 
all faded away, and that manhood has produced none capable of taking their 
place. The friend who shared with me so many dangers and hardships, 
2 
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fell at my side, by the hand of an unworthy enemy. The walk of life 
I pursued, for a while, so merrily, has been abandoned; my sabre 
rusty upon the wall; and my poor old faithful dog is gathered to fi 
tha. ‘She lice ‘wader the:greem sod befeve:my- window ; eal 
evening as I walk over her grave, if I shed no tear to her memory, I at 
pay to it the tribute of a kindly ht. Well, well, all this is as it 
to be; it is quite right that we sh learn the folly of fixing our 
too strongly upon anything in a scene so shifting and uncertain as 
life; and I suspect there are few persons who are not taught that lesson, a 
least occasionally, long before their prime be past. 

Let it not, however, be sup , that he who thus expresses himself must 
therefore be discontented wit his lot, or that he murmurs against the provi- 
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least there is more of calm and quiet gratification. Other ties, likewise, are 
around me, different in kind, indeed, but not less tender, than those which 
time has severed ; and if there be nothing in the future caleulated to stir 
ambitious longing, there is still sufficient to defend against discontent. At a 
events, I am certain that my present occupations are such as will prove more 
permanently and vitally beneficial to others, than those which preceded them ; 
and let me add, that a man need not be aceused of fanaticism who is con< 
vinced, that to look back upon a life, not uselessly spent, is the only thing 
which will —s him at = last. pitt 

But enough of moralizing, when, in the w of our greatest living 
I wish to such as have honoured my tale with a perusal, 


“ To each and all, a fair good night, 
And rosy dreams, and slumbers light." 





STILL PROUDLY TRILLS THY WITCHING VOICE. 


Still proudly trills thy witching voice, 
The sweetest of the sweet ; 

And still the ivory notes rejoice 
Thy fairer hand to greet. 


I knew thee when that tongue was sweeter, 
Or sweeter seem’d to be ; 

When music to thy touch came fleeter, 
Or so it seem’d to me. 


It was ere fashion’s flattery 
Had hung upon thy song, 

*T was when you wish’d for only me, 
Nor sought the applauding ent: 


"Twas when those notes to me had grown 
Not all indifferent ; 

"Twas when the magic of thy tone 
With love alone was blent. 


I care not that thy song sound well, 
Like what I once adored ; 

If once the heart I had rebel— 
I would not be its lord. 


Thy heart so clear—thy faith so free— 
wove my spirit’s net ;— 
Thy beauty’s iris to me, 
n truth, its sun, is set. ot be 
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THE NEW GERMAN SCHOOL OF TRAGEDY. 


In some French story-book which 
we read in our childhood, we think 
ove of Madame de Genlis’s, a refrac- 
tory princess is condemned to walk 
incessantly upon a beautiful turf, be- 
tween rows of stately trees, under a 
refulgent sun, and a sky of cloudless 
azure: The r princess would na~ 
turally give the world to be wet to the 
skin. Happily such perduration of 

or ill can be inflicted only in’a 
ry tale ; and in real life, whatever 
be our condition, mental, physical, 
or circumstantial, we may generally 
reckon, with full confidence, upon ap- 
proaching change, of some description 
or other. Accordingly, when annoy- 
ed-by the extravagance to which we 
see any opinion or system carried, we 
may console ourselves with the con- 
viction that a re-action must speedily 
ensue ; and although the consolation 
so acquired should be philanthropi- 
cally or philosophically lessened 
the certainty that such re-action will 
be.exactly proportionate to the exag- 
geration of the theory from which it 
recoils, we must indeed be disciples of 
the school of Heraclitus, if we can de- 
rive no comfort from the prospect of 
such abundant variety. We might re- 
fer any readers, who should chance to 
be sceptical upon this generalization 
of the doctrine of definite proportions, 
to all past history, but shal content 
ourselves with illustrating it from the 
revolutions of the German drama. 

About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, no dramatic writer throughout 
Germany aspired to, or even dreamt 
of, aught beyond translating or imita- 
ting the unimpassioned dignity, the 
cold regularity, the all-controlling 
unities, and the formal Alexandrines, 
of the French Theatre,—the pre-emi- 
nence of which no critic of any na- 
tion was then hardy enough to dispute 
—uncongenial as all this seems to 
what we now know of the German 
character. These Gallic fetters were 
first broken by Lessing. He saw that 
what was thoroughly unnatural could 
not be interesting ; in his HamBurc- 
iscHE Dramaturcie, he announced 
this new discovery, criticised with great 
acumen ‘the best French pieces, ex- 
amined Aristotle’s positions, and én- 
deavoured to show that many of them 
had been misunderstood by all pre- 
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ceding commentators; finally, as» 
dramatist, in search of nature‘and 
pathos, he forsook ene” =< Te 
ions hitherto frequented by Trage 
= first introduced to his p thorn 
domestic prose tragedy. We all know 
what painfully deep sympathy is call. 
ed forth by the scenic representation 
of calamities such as most of us haye 
experienced, or at least witnessed, 
Novelty heightened the effect ; tears 
flowed in torrents ; Goethe and Schik 
ler followed Lessing’s example, and 
domestic prose tragedy became the 
rage all over Germany. ; 

The very universality of the fashion 
occasioned its downfall. The author 
we have named were really andes 
sentially poets, and even their prose 
delineations of common life breathed 
much of the lofty and ideal spirit of 
‘ gorgeous tragedy.’ But the facility 
of the path thus opened to a species 
of fame hitherto difficult of attain- 
ment, attracted a crowd of uninspired 
followers ; and in the hands of Kotze- 
bue and Iffland, tragedy lost all tra- 
ces of its gorgeous dignity, sinking to 
the level of mere dramatised novel or 
romance ; or, in an endeavour to escape 
from this degradation to thorough 
common-place, exhibiting —sometimes 
situations, sentiments, and characters, 
which, when attributed to ladies and 
 aparzone of our own age, who might 

e our own familiar acquaintances, and 
stripped of the pomp of metrical diction 
that seems to attune the mind to some- 
thing raised above ordinary life, be- 
come extravagant ;—sometimes an hu- 
eae | record of vulgar sorrows and 
Old-Bailey crimes, such as harrow the 
feelings when we are compelled to 
sympathize with those involved in 
them, but are entirely devoid of all 
the pleasing and elevating effects we 
have ever been taught to ascribe to 
the tragic muse. 

Lessing died, we believe, before the 
stage had been thus absolutely deba- 
sed and perverted ; but Goethe and 
Schiller lived to turn from it with 
loathing. Of Goethe’s opinions upon 
the subject, however, we know little 
more than what may be gathered from 
the style of his plays ; and he himself 
has told us, that his sole reason for 
writing his earlier dramas in prose, 
was the impossibility of finding a sa 
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rhythmical of. 
blank verse ; and that Ono a 


friend supplied him with one—which 


we must confess our inability to com- 
nd—he turned his unpublished 

rose tragedies into blank-verse. Re- 
specting the opinions of Schiller, we 
more information. ‘This au- 

thor has communicated his views to 
the public, poetically satirizing the at- 
tempt to found tragic interest upon 
the breaking open of bureaus, or the 
unlawful pocketing of silver spoons, 
and metaphysically coher om the. 
theory of the tragic art. We shall not 
require our readers to accompany us 
through the mazes of these, under Ger- 
man management at least, recondite 
inquiries, but content ourselves with 
communicating to them, as the main 
result of our exploratory toils, that 
amidst all the various ideas success- 
ively adopted and rejected, one prin- 
ciple appears steadily to have reigned 
agree from the very earliest of 
is addicting himself to such specula- 
tions. ‘This principle is, that in tra- 
gedy, as in every other department of 
the fine arts, the first and most indis- 
pensable requisite is the preservation 
of the character of Art in its most vi- 
vid distinctness: Not Art, as we have 
been accustomed to admire it, exert- 
ing its highest powers to assume the 
semblance of nature, but Art pure and 
undisguised, as it was seen in the ter- 
race-walks and clipped hedges of our 
ancestors’ gardens. The influence of 
this principle'may be perceived in the 
later dramas of both Schiller and 
Goethe ; but it is the present school 
of tragic writers—Goethe, be it: re- 
membered, has abandoned the stage 
—who have most implicitly adopted, 
and methodized it into a regular sys- 
tem, by the adoption of a style of versi- 
fication, and the invention of a theory 
with r t to the structure of the 
fable of tragedy, which, whatever may 
be their other merits or demerits, are 
certainly the genuine and legitimate 
offspring of Schiller’s grand principle, 
that the character of Art is the first es- 
sential. Of this system, thus comple- 
ted, we propose to offer some further 
explanation, and to trace it, as briefly 
as may be consistent with our object, 
through several ies already 
known to the readers of this Magazine. 
After which, we have a few words to 
say upon the prevalent: fashion of de- 
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claiming, in terms, against 
the Sumbsealiey of tee German literature. 

Adolf Miillner, one of the most ad-- 
mired writers of this new school, in- 
his preface to Dex Neun unp Zwan~- 
ZIGSTE Fesruar, the Nine-and-) 
Twentieth of February, his first tragic. 
production, explainsthese new views of | 
the fable of tragedy, of which he was, 
we believe, the inventor. He asserts, 
that the tremendous Destiny of the. an-’ 
cients is the only basis uate to: 
support the high, ennobling, 
terrible, effects of tragedy ; but that, 
in order to produce these potent ef- 
fects, such Destiny must harmonize 
with our religious creed, the want of 
which accordance renders the- pure 
mythological Fate of the Greek trage-: 
dians unfit for the pu -of their 
modern successors. This Christian 
modification of classical Destiny he de- 
rives from the rigidly inexorable jus-° 
tice, which not only suffers no crime’ 
to escape its due punishment, but has 
declared that the sins of the father 
shall be visited upon the children. 
Justice, stern inflexible justice, is, he 
maintains, the one divine attribute 
which must constantly be kept in view 
in tragic composition, whilst he repro~ 
bates all declamation upon the mercy 
of Heaven, as fit only for the maudlin 
sentimentality of the novelist. 

Our readers will hardly, we ima- 
gine, dispute the conformity of a fable 
constructed according to such princi~' 
ples, with the grand character of Art. 
The system of versification adopted by 
the new school is, we think, no less so. 
It appears to be borrowed from the 
Spanish drama, which is, at Lease | 
prodigiously admired in Germany, 
consists, like its prototype, ‘indiscri- 
minately, of short anid. ons lines, of 
trochaics and iambics, of blank verse’ 
and rhyme, of couplets and every va~ 
rious kind of stanza, governed by no 
law, as far as our most diligent per- 
quisitions have enabled us to judge, 
~ “~ pleasure or ra ret of 

e author. One point of regularity, 
however, is uniformly observed, to the 
best of our recollection—we have not 
the whole modern theatre of Germany 
at hand to refer to—and in that the 
pieces in question differ from Spanish 
plays. Although blank-verse and 
— — yet more et inter- 
mixed by German than Spanish 
authors, iambics- and ie Be. and 
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and short lines, do not, in their 
em 5 supplant and succeed each 
other in an equally capricious arrange- 
ment, This partial was, 
probably, deemed indispensable to the 
preservation of the high character of 
Art; andratartante te pense 
provement, altho it must be own 
in Gunde wun wholly in 
trochaics, ime rs becomes so 
completely weary of the unaccustom- 
ed - ret by that a little variety might 
be felt as a relief. 

_ The effect of this system, thus per- 
fected in all its parts, far exceeds what 
could readily have been anticipated. 
The consciousness of a highly artificial 
design pervades the whole, and dwells 
so i upon the mind, as to 
leave the aie almost uninterested, 
certainly unaffected, amidst trains of 
incidents the most horrible, amidst 
situations of the deepest pathos, all 
conducted with real dramatic skill, and 
with powerful bursts of strong F 
sion. Schiller condemned everything 
like illusion, everything tending to 
excite excessive emotion in the reader 
or tor, as beneath the dignity of 

us, and bearing more an to 
wax-work imitations of real life, t 


to Stat —the one of the sister 


Ginensatich bo dapat Tragedy most 


akin. He would surely be satisfied 
in this respect with his disciples, much 
of whose success in trang our 
ies, however, we attribute to 
ir versification, which partly dis-~ 
tracts our attention by care for the 
placing of a distant rhyme, and an- 
xiety to somgetnin whet and what is 
rh " y induces us to 
think = ps maga So very bear- 
able, which never occasion the suffer- 
ex to neglect or forget the regular 
structure of the most complicated 
stanza. 


_ The first piece attempted, we believe, 
upon this perfected system, was Adolf 
Miillner’s NEUN UND ZWANZIGSTE 
Fesruar, a complete exemplification 
of the new principle of tregedy- Upon 
one 29th of February, the father com-~ 
mitted a heinous crime, and in pu- 

i t of his sin, upon every return 
of that fatal day, his children incur 

lt, or suffer calamity. We cannot 
en nt, that it 


CSept. 
introduced us to a family, whose crimes 
and misfortunes were fated to theaah 
of February, and who must necegggs 
rily haye been, in H ratio of four te 
one, more guilty and more miserable 
than our fiends the Horsts. Jaegh 
Horst, the father of Walter, the hero 
of the piece, at a feast given by his 
father-in-law in compliment to him 


upon his birth-day, the 29th of Febru. 


ary, saw, fell in love with, and sed 
his wife’s younger sister, who died ig 
giving birth to a daughter. This was 
bad enough, according to our notions, 
but it should rather seem that if the 
delinquent had meekly submitted to 
the punishment naturally consequent 
upon his flagitious conduct, his wife's 
anger, and the reprobation of his 
neighbours, those sufferings might 
have been deemed sufficient expiation. 
He sinned more deeply in striving te 
avert these inflictions. He contrived 
to bury the whole nefarious transac. 
tion in the t mystery, i 
the child of guilt in secret. When, af 
terwards, she and Walter met, 
as was to be expected, forthwith f 
in love, and as the father assigned no 
satisfactory reason for his opposition 
to their attachment, set little store by 
it. Upon the 29th of Feb they 
married, and the old father died upon 
hearing the news. During the twelve 
years which have elapsed between this 
event and the opening of the drama, 
every 29th of February has been mark. 
ed by affliction. The arrival of an 
uncle from America upon the fatal 
day, discovers the dreadful secret of 
the consanguinity of the wedded lo, 
yers. Walter's feelings are, with pow- 
erful talent, wrought up well nigh to 
frenzy, when, convincing himself that 
Death claims the offspring of compli- 
cated guilt, that his offended father’s 
must be propitiated by sacrifice 
he stabs his only remaining -child 
This strange and horrible drama, li+ 
mited to one act, is written in short 
trochaics, rhymed throughout, coup- 
lets and stanzas being, as usual, inter, 
mixed. 


In Miillner’s next work, Du 
ScuvuLp, Guilt, the parental offence is 
so small, simply refusing alms to 2 

ipsy, that we really cannot believe 
e sins and misfortunes of the son, 
although denounced in consequence, 
to be inflicted for its chastisement ; 
but must suppose that to haye only 
produced le neeud de lintrigue, whilst 
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1925.) 
the hero suffers, like other heroes of 
our acquaintance, the penalty of his 
own uncontrolled passions; though 
wemust observe here, as in Den Neun 
pnp ZWANZIGSTE Fesavuar, and in 
Diz ALBANESERIN, the calamities are 
brought about by the precise means 
adopted to guard against them. The 
story of Diz Scuu Lo is, as our read- 
ersmay recollect, that a Spanish lady, 
when near her second confinement, 
unluckily rejected the supplications 
of a gipsy ; that the exasperated men- 
dicant predicted that her unborn babe 
would murder her eldest son; that 
the superstitious and terrified mother 
gave the predestined murderer to a 
Swedish countess, who passed him 
upon her husband for their own son ; 
that this suppositious Hugo, Count of 
Oerindur, immediately upon becoming 
his own master, visited his native 
country, Spain, and there, at a bull- 
fight, saved the life of his unknown 
brother, Carlos, becoming in conse- 
uence his bosom friend ; but unluck- 
y fell in love, ere long, with Car- 
los’s beautiful wife, Elvira, whose af- 
fections he speedily gained ; that Don 
Carlos grew jealous; that Hugo, 
tempted by a favourable opportunity 
during a hunting party, shot his 


friend, whe, when found, was sup 
sed to have accidentally shot himealf ; 
and that Hugo afterwards married the 
widow, who, with her only child, ac- 
companied him home to Oerindur. 

. All this, which precedes the ing 
of the tragedy, is naturally sake 


pily devel in its progress. The 
piece consists merely of the arrival of 
Don Valeros, the father of the de- 
ceased Don Carlos, to visit his daugh- 
ter-in-law and grandchild; the gra- 
dual awakening of his suspicions re- 
specting Hugo's crime ; the discovery 
~ the _— _ as well _ the re- 

tionship of the parties ; feelings 
of all upon the occasion ; and the final 
deaths of Hugo and Elvira by their 
own hands. ‘This is well conducted, 
exciting and keeping up both curiosi- 
ty and interest ; and, what is more to 
our purpose, the whole exhibits the 
same high character of Art, the same 
inexorable Justice, as Der Neun UND 
ZwanziesteFesavar. Die Scuutp 
is written in short trochaic ‘lines, 


; dif. 


thymed and unrhymed. 


Konic Yneunp, King Yn 
fers in-‘many respects from the trage- 
dies of which we have spoken. It is 
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Inge, ihe troegbentsal 
isr 
with the pony intermixture of couplets 
and stanzas ; and, although still found- 
ed upon the principle of inexorable 
Justice, it presents us neither with pro- 
enitorial guilt, to be visited upon the 
en nor with predicted calamities 
to be inflicted. We should naturally 
have called it an historical play, if the 
author had not informed us, in a sort 
of prefatory postscript, if we may use 
such an Irish form of , that the 
subject is entirely fictitious. Yngurd, 
it will be recollected, is a peasant, who, 
by dint of merit, having married the 
daughter of the late King of Norway, 
has succeeded to his father-in-law’s 
throne, and is en » during the 
tragedy, in contending for its posses- 
sion against Oscar, a posthumous son 
of his predecessor, by a wife 

subsequently to his own nomination 
as successor. The character of Yn- 
gurd is ably conceived and painted, 
His consciousness of the superiority 
of his own abilities, his impatience 
of any interference by the states of the 
kingdom, with an authority which he 
exercises wisely and for the good of 
his subjects, but chooses to exercise 
arbitrarily, are happily contrasted with 
the painful sense of the responsible 
situation to which he is born, the dif- 
fidence of his own talents, and the 
willingness to relieve his conseience 
by yielding to the guidance of others, 
delineated in Alf, hereditary King of 
Denmark, the maternal uncle, and the 
guardian of Oscar. About the mid» 
dle of the play, the character of the 
hero is wholly changed ; or rather, 
haps we should say, the vices which 
is situation might produce, and those 
into which his good qualities might, 
if ungoverned and exaggerated, - 
nerate, acquire the preponderance over 
his virtues. In despair at the probable 
loss of a battle, Yngurd upon 
Satan for the assistance which Heaven 
refuses to his prayers, and from that 
instant becomes, apparently, the ab- 
solute property of his Infernal Majes- 
ty, who had by no means so performs 
is part of the contract, as to be 
entitled to payment, for the battlé was 
actually gained at the moment of his 
invocation by the rash monarch. This 
seems to us inconsistent. Yngurd, as 
he is ,» would certainly have 
sold himself to the devil rather than 
have endured the mortification of de« 
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feat, but the case must have been ir- 
remediably desperate, his troops routed 
and di beyond all possibility of 
being rallied, before his self-confi- 
dence would have looked abroad for 
succour. But to return to our more 
especial business. ‘The consequences 
of the invocation are in perfect unison 
with the fearful doctrine of implacable 
Justice. Yngurd has sinned in wish, 
and must suffer. His self-reliance is 
lost ; he becomes suspicious and tyran- 
nical. His wife, Irma, too, had com- 
mitted a fault. She had discovered 
that her young step-mother was in 
love with Yngurd, and had, through 
je@lousy, calumniated her, disputing 
Oscar’s legitimacy. She is punished 
with, and through her husband. Yn- 
gurd commands the murder of Oscar, 
whom he has taken prisoner, repents, 
and recalls the mandate ; but too late. 
His only daughter, who was deeply 
enamoured of her youthful uncle, de- 
stroys herself ; his wife, Irma, breaks 
her heart; and Yngurd himself is 
presently killed by his subjects in a 
tumultuary insurrection, leaving his 
crown, by what law of succession we 
know not, to King Alf. 

Dre ALBANESERIN, the Albanese, 
like Kén1c Yncurp, is written in 
iambics of the usual length, but inter- 
mingles blank verse with rhyme. In 
this piece, we have both a father’s 
crime to punish, and predicted cala- 
mities to bring down upon the chil- 
dren. Basil, King of Sicily, had vio- 
lated a law, which enacted that, if a 
King of Sicily having a son by a first 
marriage, should contract a second, he 
forfeited his crown, ipso facto, to his 
son, the regency, in case of the mino- 
rity of such son, becoming the right 
of the Duke of Camastro for the time 
being. Basil, having lost the mother 
of his eldest son, Fernando, married 
again, and became the father of Enrico, 
retaining his crown. The Duke of 
Camastro rebelled, and surprising the 
King, the young Queen was killed in 
the confusion. Basil afterwards de- 
feating and taking the duke, ordered his 
instant execution, in revenge for his 
wife’s death. It was then that Camas- 
tro breathed the fearful curse, upon 
which the play turns. He prayed that, 
as Basil struck his head bleeding to the 
earth, so he, Basil, might see a dearly 
beloved head set up bleeding on high ; 
that as he, Camastro, was slain for a 


[Sept 
woman, 80, through one woman, Bagi} 
might lose both his sous. Basil, like 
Jacob Horst, and Donna Laura, in. 
stead of submitting to his fate, tried 
to avert it. Yet, really the meang 
he employed were such as we could 
scarcely find in our hearts to dissuade 
any parent from adopting—he only 
laboured to increase to the utmost the 
natural affection subsisting between 
the brothers. In this he so fully sues 
ceeded, that they were always sacris 
ficing their wishes and interests ‘to 
each other. Fernando declared ‘to 
some malcontents, that if Enrico de 
sired to reign he would resign his 
crown to him ; and Enrico, discovers 
ing that Fernando was in love with 
Albana, of whom he himself was vios 
lently enamoured, not only concealed 
his own passion, but laboured to make 
himself disagreeable to her, in order 
to transfer her incipient preference for 
himself to his brother. The further 
consequence of this excessive fraternal 
attachment is, that when Fernando 
falls in a battle with the Moors, and 
half the curse is apparently fulfilled 
by the exhibition of his head upon the 
must of a Moorish vessel, Enrico, uh- 
able to support his double load of sor- 
rows, goes mad. When’ the skill of 
the physician has restored the prince's 
senses, and, aided by the King’s ens 
treaties and reproaches, has wrung 
from both him and Albana confessions 
of the real state of their hearts, ‘the 
unexpected re-appearance of Fernan- 
do cannot replace all in statu quo. Fers 
nando, discovering that his happiness 
has been purchased at the expense of 
his brother’s and wife’s, takes poison 
to put himself out of the way, and 
enable them to marry ; and Enrico, 
relapsing into insanity at the catas4 
trophe, stabs himself. This is, in 
truth, Justice, nothing but Justice! 
But, in one very important point, Dre 
ALBANESERIN differs from the prece 
ding pieces. In those the heroes con 
tribute by their own faults to their 
misfortunes; whilst Fernando, Enri+ 
co, and Albana, really suffer by and 
through their virtues. 

Grillparzer, Miillner’s chief rival, 
has adopted the same principle in his 
AHNFRAU—a word which, we think, 
might best be Englished by Fore 
mother—and has carried it even fur- 
ther, for there the sin is visited upon 
the third and fourth generation. The 
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naughtiness of the Aunrrau having 
introduced a spurious heir into the no- 
ble family of Borotin, she cannot rest 
in her grave, until her crime be expi- 
ated, and its consequences remedied 
by the extinction of the intrusive line. 
This is finally effected in the play 
through a series of horrible calamities. 
The son of the count having been 
stolen in his infancy by a robber, is 
brought up in his supposed father’s 

rofession ; fallsin love, as unwitting- 
ingly as CEdipus, with his sister ; kills 
his father in a scuffle with the Bow- 
street officers of Poland ; and finally 
dies in the embrace of his ghostly 
Aunrnrau, whom he mistakes for Ber- 
tha. The old lady, when her penance 
is completed, by the disasters of her 
descendants, which, with truly disin- 
terested maternal love, she had vainly 
endeavoured to prevent, ends the tra- 
gedy by going quietly home into 

er hitherto-untenanted monument. 
—Diz AuNnFRAvis written in the same 
measure as Diz ScnuLp: 

It were needless further to accumu- 
late examples. The principle upon 
which all these modern tragedies are 
founded, has been abundantly illus- 
trated, and the high character of art, 
resulting from so systematic a con- 
struction of fable, may be readily con- 
ceived. Of the extraordinary effect 
thus wrought, in lending to the deep 
passions of tragedy much of the im- 
peesity of temperament more ha- 

itually characterising statuary, no 
adequate idea can be formed, without 
reading the works in question at full 
length. Of the degree in which the 
versification contributes to this mar- 
vellous calmness, however, we may 
perhaps afford our readers some notion, 
by translating short portions of two 
or three scenes. We shall take the 
long iambic lines from Miillner’s Ar-~ 
BANESERIN, and the short trochaic 
lines from the arg ap oon more 
poetic Grillparzer, with w nius 
they seem better to accord ; en, 
perhaps, the very richness of his poe- 
try tends to heighten their undrama-~ 
tic effect. 


Benvolio, the physician, is remon- 
strating with Albana upon her injus- 
tice, in hating Enrico as her rival in 
the heart of lost husband, when 
she abruptly interrupts him thus :— 


The Prince’s state—They deem him 
here insane— . 
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That state, which with Charybdis’ whirl- 
pool force ’ i 
Gushes from some yet undiscover’d 


source ; 

Haste, good Benvolio,haste to ascertain! 

Fernando’s fall? Had grief such fearful 
might, ' 

Could I the consort of my love survive? 

Enrico’s fault ?—So small!—-No, blame 
so slight 

Not thus the very frame. of man can rive. 

Then say what cause ? 

Benvolio. Haply ambition ; he 
Lost his first battle on his native sea, 
Through that defeat his brother-—— 

Albana. No! Ohno! 

He’s strong; his giant will brooks no 
control ; ls 

Did the Moor’s triumph thus convulse 
his soul, 

Long since he had sought vengeance on 
the foe. 

A hero’s shame would shrink from man- 
ly eyes; 

From woman—most of all from me—he 
flies. 

Ben. From you?—A doubtful light 

gleams on my mind. ; 
Al. Uyet repent not that, a sister kind, 
I tended, as I thought, his dying bed, 
Supported on mine arm his burning head, 
And forced a woman’s quickly wounded 
ear, 

Fever’s wild wandering phantasies to 
hear. 

Then, save myself, Enrico none endured; 

No medicine took, save from my hand 
alone ; 

He knew me not, yet still my softest 
tone 

Could pierce the darkness that his mind 
obscured. 

I saved him—What excuses can your skill 

Devise for thanklessness rising to, hate? 

Ben. Does he express it? 2 

Al. Since his altered state 
I may not see him; nay, he swears to 

kill 
Whoever grates his ear with my name's 
sound, 

Ben. You must surprise him. 

Al.. How ! 

Ben. And in my sight. 

Al, Wherefore ? 

Ben. The tempest’s tossings bring to 

light Le: 
Oft-times what in the ocean’s depths lie 
drowned. ; . 

Jp.te strikingly dramatic scene, in 
which, for the p e of prepari 
the yet infirm mind of Enrico Phe 
brother’s return, Manuel relates, asa 
tale devised in order to throw Sicily in- 
to confusion, the history of Fernando's 
escape, after narrating the exchange of 





elothes, and the ej of the prince, 

Manuel 

Summoned tebdre AToaeatear, he was ques: 
tioned 

If any save himself were near the prince 

When he was slain. He answer’d, “ None 
besides.” 

Instant the Moor commanded that thé 


troop 
Who po him should die. He ask- 
ed the reason ; 
The Moor replied, “Were you no more 
* * than two— 
Well do they merit death who shot the 
ce. 
The cowards might have taken the Infant 
Alive; and with the island, whence his race 
Expell’d my sires, his father had redeem- 
‘+ *-edhim.”” - . 
Zealously he remonstrated. In vain! 
The victims were brought manacled.— 
Compassion 
Mastered him then, and “ eee them !”” 
he exclaimed ; 
“Tam the prince!” 
Basil. Don Manuel? Deceiver! 
Oh this is truth! This is Fernando’ s heart! 
‘ou do it masterly; so circumstanced 
ie had revealed himself. 
Man. Almanzar heard, 

Wacrediting, the truth, for it possess’d 
No show of likelihood. “ Kind-hearted 
fool” - ; 

He call’d him, nodded, and the victims 
fell. 
The truth, in virtue’s cause no longer 
needed, 
Shrank back beneath the guardianship of 
wisdom. 


He hoped from his false name an easy 
ransom. 
Ba. Incredible! would:he thus leave 
to chance 
The liealing of my wounded heart ?— 
His wife’s ?— 
His brother’s too? *Tis not to be believed! 
* Man. I now arrived at Tunis; the In. 
fant 
‘l- knew not, and beneath his borrowed 
name, 
Orlando, did Almanzar introduce him, 
Advising that with him I should concert 
The scheme projected for your overthrow. 
Most it behoved me to devise a tale 
“Of the Infant’s surviving, which, when 


used, 
Might- easily be proved a falsehood. Who 
Thereto so serviceable as the knight, 
The witness of his death ? Alone together, 
I questioned him, and my intent dis- 
closed. 
He wondered at my confidence, and I 
him residaiber that unto Almanzar, 
firm ally, he was a prisoner, 
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And to be freed, only when my design 

On Sicily, aided by him, succeeded.’ vai 

Silent he meditated long, then said, « 

¢ — to my story, duke.” He tl 
3 "twas 


The oa you have heard, told with more 
fire. 


Truth lived and breathed in what, as au 
invention, 

He passed upon me. I beheld Vernal 

Live, act, and suffer, Admiration, love 

Swelled in my bosom, bursting from mine 
eyes 

In tears. Lost in the story, I forgot 

Him, who, relating it, could nor be living, 

Nor yet Orlando, save as he deceived me; 

And wildly asked, “‘ Where is he? Let 
me see him! 

He must be free, be happy, be a king, 

And bless me with a friend’s, a brother’s 
name !”” 

With dewy eye he gazed on me—“ Ca 

mastro, 

Foe of my father !”’ he exelaimed, “ Ty 
tears. 

Challenge my confidence—I am Fernan- 
do! 

Revenge thyself on him who slew thy 
father 

By giving back his son long weptas dead!” 


We could with pleasure goon trans. 
lating this harmonious and tragedy. 
like blank verse, but fear we have al. 
ready been tempted by that, and the 
fine ‘satis of the power of virtue, to 
extract more than sufficient for our 
purpose, which is simply to contrast 
the tone of truth and nature, and 
to our minds, dramatic character. 
the blank verse, with the rhymed dit- 
logue of the same author. But the 
dramatic character may be matter of 

ee dy and, according to Schiller, 

e tone of truth and nature is objec. 
tionable. No such fault can reasom 
ably be found with the following tro. 
chaics, however beautiful in imagery, 
and just in delineation of the human 
heart. When old Count Borotin and 
his household are gone out with ‘the 

ps sent to apprehend the banditti, 
Bertha, terrified at her solitude, comes 
to her betrothed bridegroom’s cham 
ber-door, exclaiming— 
Jaromir! My Jaromir ! 
Answer, answer !—aAll is quiet, 
All is silent as the grave. 

How shall I subdue this anguish?” 
How repress this dread prophetic, 
That upon my heavy bosom 
Hangs, a sultry thunder-cloud? 

Oh! I see’t, in distance far 
Fades the lustre . each star; 
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—Well 1 feel its steady flight-—— 
Sorrow round my temples clings. 
Darkling pow’r! Too well 1 know 
What to me thea bring’st of woe! 
Must I to myself proclaim thee? - 
Losing! Losing! Must I name thee ? 
Oh misfortune’s whole domain 

Nought can threat beyond thy pain! 
Woe is me! Possess and lose! 

Possess and lose ! 

We must observe, that we have 
closely followed the original in the 
mixture of rhymed unrhymed 
yerses:—When, upon Jaromir’s re- 
turn, Bertha, having discovered what 
he is, calls him, in accents of agony, 
“ Robber !” he replies— 

Yes, I.am, unhappy maiden, 

Yes, I am what thou hast said ! 

He whom all with curses name, 

Whom awaits a death of shame, 

Whom the peasant, fearing evil, 

Prays against as *gainst the devil ; 

He whom ‘fathers to their children, 

As a terrible example, 

Show, and warning whisper, “ Tremble, 
Lest ye ever him resemble.” 

Yes, I am, unhappy maiden, 

Yes, I am what thou hast said. 

He, whom blood-stained thickets fear, 
He, whom murderers hold dear, 

He, the robber Jaromir. 

Ber. Woe is me! 

Jar. Ast frighten’d, maiden ? 
Hapless maiden, at the title 
Does thy heart’s blood shudd’ring run ? 
Yield not thus te terrors light ; 

What but heard thy soul can blight, 
Hapless maiden, I have done. 

Girl, this eye, in thine that revels, 
Glares destruction to the wand’rer ; 
Girl, this voice to thee so winuing, 
Was the robber arm’s associate 
Palsying bosoms yet unwounded ; 
Girl, this hand that softly, fondl 
Plays with thine in tender mood, 

Tt has reek’d with human blood. 

Shake not thus thy lovely head. 
Yes, I’m he, unhappy maiden. 
Think’st thou, for mine eyes ate dim, 
For unnerved hangs every limb, 
For my voice sounds trembling weak, 
Think’st thou "tis mot trath I speak ? 
Oh, in many a lonely hour, 
Can remorse with fearful pow'r 
Wring the robber’s haggard spirit ! 
Bertha, dearest Bertha, hear ! 
He, whose tear-drown’d eye in vain 
Seeks from thine a look te gain, 
Is the robber Jaromir ! 

Vou. XVIII. 


man drama has undergone, 
present state. Of the fan y 
system, we are as conscious as can be 
any critic, classic or romantic ; ‘yet 
thse eae, we regeed even sie Migs 
t faults, we even this 

ly artificial, and because artificial un~ 
interesting, system, as a great improve- 
ment from the late degradation ‘of the 
stage, and devoutly pray that it may 
not, by a fresh re-action, be thrown 
back into the prosaic‘com of 
every-day life. If we might that 
experience and matured: last 


is a quality — ly wanted in Ger- 
wi fuse correct prevaili 


nees, our expectati 
fatare efforts of Adolf Milner and 
Franz Grillparzer would ‘certainly ‘be 
very high. 

We now turn to the charge of itn+ 
morality habitually brought against 
German literature by persons forming 
their opinion, chiefly, rey «mr 
from the Stranger. is 
has been lately renewed, with a zeal 
in the cause of virtue which we re~ 
verence, even whilst we regret that it 
should not have been tempered by @ 
somewhat sounder discretion, ‘ a 
somewhat more profound knowledge 
of the subject. The occasion of this 
recent attack was the delivery of a 
Course of Lectutes General Li« 
terature to an assembly, containing, 
we believe, atives of most of 
the orders of society inte which the po- 
pulation of the huge metropolis of the 
British empire is divided, by a very in- 
telligent foreigner, for whose criti¢al 
acumen and exterisive erudition we 
profess a hearty re Tt ean de- 
tract so little from the merits of'a na~ 
tive of southern climes, to say that he 
is less intimately acquainted with the 
wildly imaginative poetry of the north, 
than with the melodious strains of his 
own fair sunny land, that we trust the 
distinguished individual alluded to 
will not suspect us of the slightest wish 
to depreciate his abilities, when we 
say, that the exaggerated, ahd, in some 
points, groundless imputations of the 
most learned Italian would have scarce- 
ly Pe ee mee if there did not 
prevail in this country prejudices w 
the subject, which might @ Ne. 
traordinary in —o springing from 
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a kindred stock, and deriving its best 
feelings and institutions from a kin- 
dred source ; but which arise, we ap- 
prehend, partly from imperfect infor- 
mation, partly from the t morbid 
fastidiousness in matters of taste cha- 
racterizing our most highly cultivated 
classes, and partly, and chiefly, from 
those practical habits of business that 
inspire us with a sort of Buonapar- 
tean horror for the idealism, ideologie 
Napoleon called it, the waking dreams 
and unreal reveries of our Teutonic, 
thoroughly-at-leisure cousins. 
The bill of indictment last preferred 
inst German authors may be redu- 
ced to three heads, including the end 
and the means. First, That in every 
work of imagination, their main ob- 
ject is to propagate the doctrines of 
what is familiarly named French phi- 
losophy. ey That in order to 
this, they uniformly select for their 
heroes and heroines, persons stained 
with the most atrocious, or the most 
revolting crimes, decking them in the 
most alluring colours, and exciting the 
most intense interest in their fortunes. 
And thirdly, That with the same view, 
they a te every restraint of moral 


responsibility, by inculcating, or ra- 
ther founding their stories upon the 


dogma of Fatalism. 
With regard to the first and princi- 


charge, we must say, that the cold- 
ly arene and immoral doctrines 
of French Philosophy are so diametri- 
cally ite to the ion, seuti- 
ment, idealism, and wild imagination, 
apparently indigenous to Germany, 
we consider their prevailing per- 
manently or extensively beyond the 
Rhine as a moral imposaibility. That 
Kotzebue, and one infinitely his su- 
pe in genius, Wieland, were deep- 
tainted with them, we freely ad- 
mit. . But Wieland, with all the 
splendour of his intellectual endow- 
ments, was, if not a copyist of Vol- 
taire, yet so enamoured of, so bewitch- 
ed by, the pualleency, of wit and versa- 
tility of talent, distinguishing that 
Qaeiée of the Encyclopedie, that not- 
ba ening ™ ge ae ~ ae 
ti ancy disp e 
author of es th se ‘an hardly 
reckon him among really original 
and rat iotaebue ~ 
disputably a powerful an 
highly dramatic skill in awakening an 
agitating interest in the fate of his 
heroes, and the development of his 
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plots ; but Kotzebue, although enthus 
siastically admired for a season, is new 
held in very low estimation im Gem 
many, and cannot be regarded as the 
representative, or even as @ i 
of the literary genius of his country, 
The writings of Schiller and Goethe, 
the master-spirits of their nation, bear 
too strongly the impress of all those 
poetical pt car Teutonic charac. 
teristics to which they owe their beau- 
ties and their defects, to allow of our 
entertaining a suspicion that they 
could have condescended to borrow 
anything from their frivolous and ma- 
thematical Gallic neighbours ; a sus- 
picion from which we should have 
thought that the younger writers who 
have sprung up since the period when 
French tyranny and oppression first 
fanned every latent s we of nationali. 
ty into a devouring flame, might have 
been equally exempted by their ten- 
dency to an unintelligible mysticism. 

With regard to the selection of 
heroes.—Kotzebue, we have already 
said, we freely give up. Schiller, in 
his Ropers, certainly has shown.us 
a youth of excellent natural disposi- 
tion, driven by treachery, and the con- 
sequences of. his own irregularities, to 
become a Captdin of Banditti ; and has 
done this with such effect, that, as we 
are told, a whole German University, 
after witnessing the performance..of 
the piece, went forth to rob on the 
highway. We fancy it is only ina 
German University that such results 
need be feared.- At least we are not 
aware of any sensible increase of work 
at our entteliveia being produ- 
ced, either by the enacting of the 
royal Hal’s Gadshi)l exploits, or by 
the pictures lately presented to us in 
the magic mirror of an unknown En- 
chanter, of Rob Roy and Robin Hood. 
Karl Moor is, however, the only hero 
of this reprehensible description to be 
found in Schiller’s works. The other 
personages whom he introduces to us 
as claimants upon our sympathy, are 
as free from fault as most of our ac- 
quaintances. Goethe and the new 
school take:their heroes, good or bad; 
according to circumstances ; and we 
apprehend that few stages or private 
rooms can afford a company. of more 
perfectly virtuous characters than the 
Dramatis Persone of Diz ALBANES- 
ERIN, whose delineation, even when 
reason and religion teach us to-disap- 
prove of some of their.actions, gives & 
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sense of exaltation to human nature, 
by displaying the self-devotion and 
self-sacrifice of which it is esteemed 


- When criminal heroes are brought 
forward, whatever interest may be ex- 
cited in their behalf—and we confess 
we know of no sorrow that can excite 
deeper or more painful interest than 
remorse,—we do not perceive that it 
is done in any way calculated to ren- 
der their examples seductive. Indeed, 
we think that Diz Scaup, which was 
quoted in the late Lectures in proof 
of this accusation, might be referred 
to for its disproof. If the representa- 
tion of two persons, under the circum- 
stances of Hugo and Elvira, miserable 
even in the possession of their dearest 
wishes,—Hugo, with Spanish passions, 
and Scandinavian imagination and feel- 
ings ; tortured by the recollection of 
his crime, to a ee well nigh de- 
structive of all enjoyment in the so- 
ciety of the still idolized being, to ob- 
tain whom it was perpetrated ; and 
finally, when he discovers the affinity 


- that doubles its atrocity, madly rush- 


ing from ills he can no longer endure, 
“to others that we know not of ;’— 
Elvira, the glowing daughter of a 
Southern sun, adoring her second hus- 
band, even to the sharing in his sui- 
cide, oppressed with terrors -inspired 
by her remorse for having suffered her 
heart to stray towards him during the 
life of her first,—the whole extent of 
her offending—and resolutely, al- 
though unconsciously, eo <q 
against vague suspicions of his guilt, 
which tone homed her demindeoven. 
from her wedding night—images na- 
turally, deeply, and ong tragical 
—if this representation really have 
any tendency injurious to virtue, we 
can only say, that we have hitherto 
laboured under a grievous error, and 
that Macsetu, Kine Joun, Tue 
REVENGE, Joanna Baillie’s De Mont- 
ForT, and above all, Tur GaMESTER, 
must be yery immoral pieces ; a cir- 
cumstance of which we had entertain- 
ed no apprehension. - 

We now come to the third charge, 
touching. Fatalism.—That its dogmas 
were adopted, not for the purpose of 
emancipating mankind, or even poetic 
heroes and heroines, from the restraints 
of moral responsibility, but as the only 
foundation adequate to the support of 
superstructure so highly artificial as 


‘is Tragedy upon the modern German 
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stage, has been already stated. Ais to 
their probable noxious effects ?—In the 
Drama, as in the Faith of the Ancients, 
these are found in their pu- 
rest, strictest form, and we are yet to 
learn, that the theatrical exhibition of 
the woes and unconscious crimes of 
the virtuous CZdipus, ever induced 
any one of the firmest believers in an 
irresistible destiny to murder his fa- 
ther, or marry hismother. Ourfriend, 
KingBasil, in Dre ALBANESERIN, Who 
expresses some thoughts of adopting, 
with improvements,.Laius’s mode of 
preventing his son’s incurring guilt, is 
the only gentleman dangerously affect- 
ed by those calamities within our know- 
— Modified as are these dogmas — 
by Miillner, according to Christianity, 
we should have judged them yet more 
innocuous. But we do not intend to 
enter here into the often debated ques- 
tion of * Fixed fate—Free-will,” lest 
we and our readers should, like-the 
fallen angels, “‘ find no end in wan- 
dering mazes lost.” We think «we 
shall afford more satisfaction by trans- 
lating an extract from a Vienna ‘pe- 
riodical publication, which Milner 
inserts, with high eulogiums, in a 
postscript to Diz ALBANESERIN. 

$ om for such ’ as awe 
an exclusive ion for practically 
moral views, these Destiny- Tragedies 
are not nugatory. Every action is 
divisible into two portions, by distin- 
guishing the free-will of man, from 
the force of external determini 
causes, which, in infinite numbers an 
strengthened by time, bear impulsive- 
ly, or hinderingly, upon every action. 
Tragedy can employ for her \ heroes 
only the hindering moments, the ob- 
structions, which she must raise on all 
sides, as a brazen wall, that may yield 
efficient sparks, when struck against 
by the steel of the human will. Man 
is naturally inclined to ascribe a will 
to whatever opposes him, and to con- 
duct his contest with every difficulty 
like a duel. In children and passion- 
ate persons, this disposition hourly 
displays itself, eften ludicrously 
enough. Let us now imagine all'the 
separate forces which assail the tragic 
hero united in one mass; let us, ac- 
cording to the already-mentioned ten- 
dency to personification, ascribe to 
this.mass a soul, naming this soul 
Destiny, and we have a notion that 
will bear the closest syllegisms of the 
strictest logic. According to this view, 
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ficiently intelligible to prove, that the 

idea of founding y in Fatalism, 

was adopted upon. views very different 

from those alleged by our classical an- 
nist of German romance. 

Having thus answered the specific 
imputations, we shall conclude with 
offering a very few observations upon 
the general and sweeping accusation 
of immorality laid against German 
literature. German authors certainly 
do not regard instruction. as the prin- 
cipal or business of works of 
imagi n.; and so.far we must agree 
with them as to confess a natural an- 
tipathy to didactic novels and plays. 
But we are of opinion, that a moral les- 
son, or at least a moral influence, is to 
be found: in almost every delineation 
of the human. heart, and of the course 
of human a when poe are de- 
lineated’ faithfully, as a to 
the sound natural sense, Taabed in 
proportion or hue by the spell-easting 
power of pre-conceived theories or 
prejudices, which denaturent, to bor- 
Tow a French word, the object.of intel- 
cored sotien ios aa as coloured glass- 
es, or t wl of a spoon, act. upon 
those of Sogherians organ. of sight. 
And much of this morality is contain- 
ed in the far greater proportion of good 
‘German: works, although in most the 
authors thought rather of producing 
effect than of conveying instruction ; 
and; in some, whose. tend is, to 
our minds, moral, there is that, which 


soem acnaramnt. toy 
; anc 
But even —_ ee class We niust 
except, together with some nathesef 
inferior note—here perhaps unknown 
Kotzeb whom we have 
rejected as a specimen of the 
German taste and genius, though far 
one of German liability to engouement, 
but whom we believe tobe the writer 
usually in the mind’s eye of the de 
claimers against German immorality, 
-~and, however reluctantly, Goethe 
For Goethe's genius we entertain the 
highest: admiration. ‘The intellectual 
portion. of his imagination is in 
German, not so that which is under 
the dominion of feeling. He has no» 
thing of the impassioned romance, of 
the reverential tenderness for woman 
which,. from our earliest knowledge of 
them, has distinguished the Gothie 








races. Tohim, woman seems tobeeithet | 


a toy, ora mere housewife ; and, as 
natural consequence, we detect in him 
the unsentimental, heartless sensuality 
of Greece and Rome. We certai 

do consider him to be—though decid- 
edly no disciple of the French school 
—a reprehensibly immoral writer. 
How far he is dangerous, is another 
question. We have been told that the 
Sorrows or WERTER have. instiga+ 
ted to suicide, It may be so, We 
have likewise heard of a gentleman 
who shot himself, to avoid the neces+ 
sity of putting on his shoes and stock+ 
ings every morning. If this be true, 
it were as idle to dispute — the 
causes of suicide as upon. differen- 
ces of taste. But then we must say; 
that Werter seems so much more im- 
pelled to self-destruction by his ex+ 
clusion from the balls of the nobility, 
than by his passion for Charlotte, that 
it w be rather upon rejected cany 
didates for ea pm to a than 
upon despairing lovers, that we should 
pe the effect of his example. If 
Goethe, however, really have any such 
loss of life to — for, a yet heavier 
load of responsibility must press. upon 
a laurelled head, hitherto aunt 
at by suspicion of such reproach. . In 
proof of our assertion, we shall. close 
this. article with an anecdote taken 


from the curious piece of auto-biograr 
phy given us by Goethe, under the as 
curious title of Aus MaINEM: LEBEN) 
From my Life. 

Goethe was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Shakspeare, and of course diligent 
ly studied his works. But after ma- 
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 Hamlet’s arguments 
<= y, “ To be, or not 
to be,” he came te a rent con- 
dusion from the Prince of Denmark, 
determining that “ twas nobler in the 
mind” 
— to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them, 


than 
—to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous for- 


tune. 

Moved solely by this reasoning, with- 
out having su any “ stings or 
arrows’ that we know of, he resolved, 
in common, as we remember, for the 
book is not now before us, with a 
whole club of young Jiterati, to 
“ shuffle off this mortal coil.” Lucki- 
ly for the admirers of his writings, 
Goethe, when he formed this decision, 
decided farther, that no one was wor- 
thy of making so dignified an end, 
who could not execute his pu 

with the tranquil deliberation of the 


Emperor Otho, who calmly stabbed 
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himself, after passing. convivial ev 
ing with his friends. 


ided a sharp whi 
eposited by his mee, and: 
night during many months; 


duly spending the 

vial evening, he codatvideed. 
himself. But it would not 
hand proved ‘“* infirm 
and never could make 
trate his skin. Goethe humbly 
knowledged his moral inferiority to 
Otho, and, abandoning the attempt-in 
despair, made up his mind to commit 
poe suicide by deputy, which he had 
failed to accomplish in propria persona 5 
Tue Sorrows or WE 

fruit of this new determination. _ The 
second experiment succeeded better 
than the former, and his equally philo- 
sophical and heroical enterprize being 
thus vicariously achieved, his thoughts. 
and wishes never afterwards reverted’ 
to the subject of Felo de se. Fs 

S. 
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TALMA. 


Amone the innumerable panegyrics 
of our innumerable tourists, on the 
spirit, intelligence, and novelty of 
Talma’s acting, I have seen but little 
that gave me any knowledge of this: 
extraordinary man’s caveer, the models 
on which he might be presumed to 
have formed his style, or the general 
progress of his powers and successes. 

Yet it is upon such things that men 
feel an interest. To know how a great 
actor earned or spent a great income, 
is altogether iramaterial, com 
with the knowledge of those means 
and events which nerved a vigorous 
mind with additional vigour, and rai- 
sed an individual, undistinguished by 
family or fortune, to a place among 
the conspicuous names of. Europe. 

Talma is entitled to the highest 
praise of the He has been for 
thirty years at head of acting in 
France. Among the cloud of aspirants, 
no man: has approached him ; he has 
had no equal, even no rival, almost no 
remote itor. The forms:of the 
French stage doubtless prohibit the 
rapid emulation of the English ; and 
the most vivid spirit must not trespass 
on the routine, which gives the 
rior opportunities to the older perfor 
mers. But eminent powers will show 


themselves. ‘Falma, almost at his en- 
tance into theatrical life, made his 


strength felt, obtained his-rank, and 
has from that hour kept it without 
fear of change. kee 

It is not national partiality to say, 
that Talma’s genius, if it was ioe 
in France, was trained in England ; 
that without his knowledge of the 
English stage, he would not have beem 
the regenerator of the French ; and 
that Siddons and Kemble taught hin: 
the use of his talents, as Shakspeare, 
even mutilated by Ducis, gave them 
his favourite and most triumphant dis= 
tinction. ; 

Talma was born in Paris:about: the 
year 1770. He was as aly 
intelligent and sensitive 
ehild. It was customary in the French 
schools, as here,toperform a little thea~ 
trical piece on the breaking "P for the 
holidays. Talma, then a childof eight 
years old, played in one of those plays, 
on the story of Tamerlane. His part 
was thatof a confident, who closed:the 
play by announcing to Tamerlane the 
death of his son, the bosom friend of 
the reciter. The child’s story was told 
in a burst of real sorrow, which surs 
prised the audience. However, the 
curtain fell’; and’ — oe rg 
dispersed to get rid eir 
when Talma Sos missed, and was’ not 
found till after some search in a cor. 
ner, still wrapped in his robe of tra~ 
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ak and weeping bitterly at the mis- 
ortune of the imperial dynasty. He 

would scarcely receive comfort, and 

was for a week ill in consequence of 

his loyal sorrows. 

‘His father, who lived in London; a 
goldsmith, I believe, now sent for him, 
and the future Roscius of France was, 
after a few years spent at a boarding- 
school in the classic neighhourhood of 
Lambeth, articled to a surgeon. His 
theatrical propensities, however, had 
made themselves so well known among 
the foreigners in London, that Sir 
John Gallini—the Albert of his day, 
then superintending an amateur French 
Company, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms—applied to Talma, and he 
played in a whole succession of come- 

ies ; among others, in Beaumarchais, 
Barber of Seville, then at the height 
of its fame, in which Talma sustained 
the Count Almaviva. The success of 
these performances induced Gallini to 
enter upon the larger speculation in 
bringing over an occasional Paris me- 
teor ; and as Talma had some acci- 
dental business in Paris, he was com- 
missioned to engage Molé and Made- 
moiselle Contat, then bothat the height 
of their fame, to give scenes at his 
theatre. The negotiator was unsuc- 
cessful ; for the superintendance of the 
ernment over those “ chartered li- 
ines” was then. of the same stern 
order, which indulges us with only a 
fortnight of Pasta at a time, and hur- 
ries off Albert and Paul from our dis- 
appointed eyes with the rapidity of 
one of their own pirouettes. 

But the English stage was then in its 

egg and Kemble were in 
ir prime. Theold absurdities of the- 
atric costume had been cast away ; 
Coriolanus and Macbeth fought, con- 
uiered, declaimed and died, no longer 
in a full-bottomed wig, a square-skirt- 
ed coat, and rolled stockings; Desde- 
mona and Rosalind were sad or merry, 
sighed or sang, no more in lappets and 
hoops. With the classic taste in cos- 
tume, the classic taste in acting had 
been created, and the torpid dignity 
and formal declamation of the old 
stage, from which Garrick alone had 
emancipated himself, were abolished 
for simple and powerful nature. 

The performance of those two pre- 
eminent leaders decided Talma’s vo- 
cation. Unquestionably they formed 
his taste. He returned to Paris, and 
took a fresh and full review of all that 
was able or attractive in the national 


chiefty comic, as it has always beds, 
But Molé the actor was forming» 
school for stage instruction. He wip 
interested by the enthusiasm and 
nius of the young aspirant, and Talma 
became one of his earliest students. Jt 
was a regulation, that the students on 
the day of admission should give some 
proof of their qualities. _Talma was 
at first ovdrwhibened by the appear. 
ance of the critical circle present to 
witness his recitation. But he rapidly 
recovered his self-possession, and ‘fi- 
nished with high applause. 

The Theatre Francaise was am 
*‘ Imperium in Imperio,” under the 
old regime, or rather a severe oligars 
chy under a relaxed monarchy. The 
reception of plays, the engagement of 
actors, were all decided by a com- 
mittee, and the decree of this secret 
Areopagus was stern and irreversible. 
Molé’s influence, however, procured 
Talma permission to go through what 
is, in the language of this formidable 
legislature, called the order of the de- 
buts. 

His first appearance was in the part 
of Seide, in Voltaire’s Mahomet. . He 
was embarrassed, and but feebly res 
ceived. He, however, went through 
his course ; and at the close, the French 
critics had still to discover that a new 
light had risen among them :: Talma 
was for some time returned to his stu- 
dies, for a more regular attempt in his 
profession. 

it is the custom of the Theatre Fran- 
caise to make every actor begin, asit 
is phrased, a la queue, at the bottom of 
thelist. There is no springing over the 
heads of the old, whether established 
favourites or not ; they have no actor 
of three weeks’ fame bearing :the ma- 
jesty of King or Hero, where King or 
Hero are better than cyphers ; no Ri- 
chard more contemptuous of the pub- 
lic than his royal prototype ; and no 
Macbeth murdering Macbeth. still 
more mercilessly than Duncan. — This 
system, which must so often depress 
a justified ambition, is the best ex- 
pedient that the French can find to 
ensure tranquillity within that place, 
whose natural emblem is certainly not 
the olive ; that arena of raw pretension, 
and superannuated vanity of boyish 
insolence, and veteran domination, the 
Green-room. 

Talma began, like the rest, at the 
bottom of the list. His first part was 
the insignificant one of Argatiphonti- 
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das, in Moliere’s Amphytrion ; and in 
this unimportant, yet painful course 
of characters, he continued for a peri- 
od: yet even in this, his natural talent 
burst out from time to time, and he 
began to be looked on, even in the fas- 
tidious French theatre, as an actor 
who might yet shake some of the he- 
roes on their thrones. 

Accident has its share in all fortunes, 
and Talma was lifted out of his sub- 
ordination by one of these chances that 
eome to all men, and are thrown away 
upon all but a man of genius. 

Charles IX., a» tragedy, by Che- 
nier, was received, and ordered to be 
put in a me be sery capa 
the princi to Saintfal, the tra- 

ic | sree of Ris day. In a week after, 
on Chenier’s waiting with the humili- 
ty of a French dramatist on the stage 
monarch, the part was returned to 
him, with the added sneer, that ‘“‘ if 
the author was determined on having 
it played, possibly young Talma would 
do it quite well enough.” 

Chenier was angry—but he had 
watched Talma’s performance, and he 
took Saintfal at his word ; Talma ac- 
cepted the character with delight. The 
boldness of the attempt fixed the 
whole gaze of Parisian criticism on 
him ; and this was equivalent to the 
whole gaze of Paris. Talma, who na- 
turally felt that fate and fortune hung 
upon the night, studied his character 
with his entire soul ; His taste in 
dress had been before remarked by 
the audience, but on this eventful 
night, he exceeded himself and all that 
had been seen on the stage, in fidelity 
and effect of costume. ‘I'he old ama- 
teurs of the Parisian theatre, to whom 
a debut or a di was. the only 
theme that seemed worthy of the hu- 
man tongue, talk to this hour of the 
splendid illusion of Talma’s Charles : 
dress, attitude, gesture, even face, so 
struck them with the force of reality. 
It was Charles himself walking down 
from his pedestal or his picture; or 
rather, as they exclaimed, risen from 
his tomb! The tragedy triumphed, 
and the fame of the actor was sealed. 

His reputation now grew rapidly ; 
he was, in spite of ordonnances, in the 
first rank of his profession. ‘The wits 
said, that he had “ cleared Saintfal 
without touching him in. the leap,” 
and his performance of Othello placed 
him at that height, from which he 
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has never descended a step, and which 
poy ge for almost -thirty years, left 
to his sole possession. t Pig 
_ A fortunate coincidence had made 
M. Ducis translate some of Shakes- 
peare’s plays at the moment of the 
only actor’s appearing who could feel 
their a grane 3 st 
Yet Shakspeare, in his original power, 
has never pleased the French. Pithey 
look upon his splendour and strength, 
as the first invaders of Mexico look- 
ed upon the native chieftains, co- 
vered with the rude gold and un- 
polished jewels of their land. They 
think his strength and his opulence 
alike savage, and think it their busi- 
ness to civilize him by robbing this 
illustrious barbarian of both.’ : 

M. Ducis laboured to reduce Shak- 
speare tothe feebleness of French taste, 
and he in some degree succeeded. But 
no chains of French poetry could al- 
together break down the mighty si- 
news of the English giant, and there 
are passages remaining, even in the 
works of M. Ducis, that show ‘the 
magnificent and terrible energies of 
Shakspeare. 

In those passages Talma, educated 
in England, and first inflamed by the 
superb acting of Siddons and Kemble, 
burst out upon the coldness and fasti- 
diousness of the French pit, with a 
force against which all critical scorn 
was helpless—he broke down all rules, 
and carried away his audience with a 
torrent of emotions new and strange 
to the French stage. 

The French are notoriously delicate 
in murder, upon the stage! In the 
to of the Revolution, when the 
guillotine was permanently patriotic, 
and the judges fell om pomees | 
with signing sentences of bloodshed, 
a dagger lifted upon the stage would 
have thrown the whole mob of rege- 
nerators into hysterics. 

On the first representation of Othel- 
lo, the death of emona before the 
audience raised an universal tumult. 
Tears, groans, and menaces resounded 
from all of the theatre, and what 
was still more ‘demonstrative, and 
more alarming, several of the prettiest 
women in Paris fainted in the most 
conspicuous boxes, and were publicly 
carried out of the house. Ducis was 
alarmed for his y, for his fame, 
and for his life. The swuthor of so 
much public combustion might have 

18 : 





“ Matheureux, que fais-tu ? 
Tu vasde ce poignard immoler 1a vertu !” 


. The play was published with both 
catastrophes, for the Parisians to take 
their choice, and the coteries found an 
respective merits of the denowement 
funeste, and denouement heureuz. But 
the actor, probably from his English 
education, was less tender, and more 
natural than his audience. The de-~ 
nouement heurcux sat uneasily upon 
him ; and a few nights after its adap- 
tion, as Ducis, the author, was passing 
behind the scenes, he saw Talma 
striding away in one of the dark pas- 


liloquy. 


do I care—I will kill her ; they shall 
learn to suffer it—Yes, I have made 
up my mind—She must be killed !” 

. Ducis, who had stood aloof from 
the whirlwind of this debate, now 
came forward. 

. What is the matter with you, 
Talma?”—* I am determined—I must 
put her to death !”—* I am of sm 
opinion, Talma ; but what then r”— 
“ Her fate is fixed !”"—‘ Then go 

your determination !” 

The actor went through with it, to 
the surprise of the general audience, 
and to the pralies agonies of the 
most obviously handsome and fashion- 
able ; but there was so much truth 
and dramatic feeling in his perform- 
ane¢, that the Death became the es- 
tablished mode, and Talma had all 
the honours of successful intrepidity. 

Incidents of this order may make 
no splendid materials of history, but 
when we recollect the despotism of 
the'old French stage, and the solemn 
fierceness of that huge tribe of criti- 
cism, which incl the court, the 
authorship, and the universal body of 
the educated idlers of Paris, a tribe 
whose whole existence was consumed 
in r the Lé Kains and Clai- 
rons ; in living from theatre to thea- 
tre, and in turning the most trivial 


theatric event into the aliment of theiz 
conversational life ; we may esti 
the n i 

andi ednenzable reliance on his genius, 
which urged this great actor to the 
hazard of everything, in the cause of 
Nature and are. 

But the French, fond of classical 
allusion, observe that Talma’s trix 
umph was like that of the Roman ge. 
nerals—he had his satyrists in 
line of march. The principal of these 
habitual accompaniments of reputation 
was Geoffroi, a writer in one of the 
journals, a man advanced in life, acute, 
indefatigable, and envenomed. He 
flew at the high theatrical game, and 
while he kept himself out of the pub. 
lic prisons, or the Motraillades, by 
abstaining from politics, he gave him- 
self full and mischievous indulgence 
in his criticisms on the persons and 
performances of the actors of the Fran« 

aise. 

Some of those, whose fame had been 
already at its height, and who felt the 
sudden alarm of favourites suddenly 
shaken, gave way. Molé, the most 
graceful and captivating of the old 
school of France, abandoned the 
- a ky a Contat 

wed ; Larive, in the full possession 
of the “ Péres Nobles,” and. the 
** Rois,” entitled to ca all the 
sceptres and ermines of the theatre, by 
a law not less irrefragable than that 
which had kept the Capets on the 
searcely more enviable throne, sud- 
denly abdicated before the resistless 
invasion of this literary Napoleon. 

But Talma, as the noblest victim, 
was the most constant. For ten years 
he was plagued by this invisible blood- 
sucker. His style was held up to 
public scorn, his English tastes were 
denounced as anti-patriotic, and his 
conceptions, as faithless to the laws of 
the national muse, more irreversible 
and slavish than the laws of the Medes’ 
and Persians. 

The actor bore this with fierce im- 
patience, but revenge was hopeless. 
At the end of the ten years, he un- 
luckily saw M. Geoffroi in a box of 
the Francaise ; and felt as Prometheus 
might have felt, with the vulture ho- 
vering above him. Talma gave way 
to his indignation, and rushed from 
the stage to the box. . “ Is M. Geof 
froi here?” was the inquiry; at the 
same time grasping his enemy, and 

ing him towards the door. Geof- 
froi's wife screamed; there was, of 
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course, a general confusion, and 'l'al- 
ma, with some exclamations of con- 
tempt, flung back the old critic to his 


at. . 
w the next day, this maltreated cen- 
sor was on safer ground ; and, from 


‘his desk, he poured out a torrent of 
e 


virulence on .° Ay paper 
war is easily. made, and. the French 
journals found this a valuable topic, 
in 1813. 

Observations on the Imperial policy 
after the disasters of the Russian cam- 
paign, were delicate things, and the 
journalists accordingly made the most 
of the safer and not less interesting 
subject at home. Epigrams, replies, 
recapitulations, lampoons, crowded 
their columns. At length Talma ad- 
dressed a letter to the Gazette de 
France and the Journal de I’Empire. 
This is curious, as perhaps the only 
instance of his authorship, which has 
transpired. : 


‘‘Srr,—I return no answer to M. 
Geoffroi ; but I feel that I owe some 
account of my conduct to the public. 

“‘ We have had many versions of the 
affair of Thursday last at the Theatre 
Francaise; I shall state shortly the 
true one. After having been for many 
years insulted by M. Geoffroi’s obser- 
vations ; learning that he has for two 
years been indulged with the privi- 
lege of a box at the theatre, I cannot 
ascertain on what grounds, and pecu- 
liarly irritated at the time, by a recent 
article, in which he has exceeded all 
the bounds of legitimate. criticism ; 
struck, on seeing him in this box, with 
the sudden impression, that, ‘malig- 
vantly insulted as I was, I was actu- 
ally contributing to supply him with 
a place for the concoction of his invec- 
tives against me, I found it impossible 
to restrain my indignation. I entered 
the box to compel him to leave it, not 
to strike him, as he pretends. The 
irritation of the moment left me no 
time for considering either the place 
or the act which has given rise to this 
correspondence. 

“But if .M;,Geoffroi thinks ‘that I 
have ill-treated him, why docs he not, 
instead of making: himself at once 
judge and: party in his own paper, 
bring the matter. before the courts? It 
is there that I may answer, there that 


‘we may settle, whether I had a right 


or not, to expel’ him from the box. 
Will he take his action ? 11370 
“He will then give me-the oppor- 
Vor. XVIII. ek 


Talma, 804 


tunity that I desire, of showing, ‘in 
the most public: manner, the secret 
sources of his panegyric and libel. I 
am not the only one who longs for an 
opportunity to put him to shame, and 
who has the means. ‘ Persons, doubt- 
less exoumbie, iy . 
possible public indulgence, for having 
purchased his’ silence, are ready to 
make discoveries which will embarrass 
M. Geoffroi, Those discoveries. will 
decide many others, whose timidity he 
turns to. profit, to join with me, and 
free themselves from we. ee “ist - 
persecutions. I now publicly . 
Geoffroi, and wait his further proceed- 
ings. 

“< Itis doubtless painful to me to be 
compelled to trouble the public with 
matters of this kind. The peblie, how- 
ever, will judge whether I am, as M. 
Geoffroi will have it, spoiled by flat- 
terers; when, in a journal so widely 
circulated as his, I am perpetually ase 
sailed in the most offensive and unjus- 
tifiable manner. “M. Geoffroi at least 
should allow that he has exerted a for- 
midable counterbalance to this’ pre- 
tended adulation, in the bitterness.of 
those criticisms, which I have patient- 
ly endured for upwards of ‘ten years, 
And if, under these circumstances, I 
have given way to a first impulse, un- 
der a feeling of outrageous offence, my 
real and only regret is, that of having 
for a moment forgotten that I was in 
the presence of that public, under 
whose eyes my feeble ers were 
formed, who have always honoured me 
with their indulgence, and te whom I 
owe all respect and gratitude, 

‘*T have the honour to be, &c. 


“TALMA.” 


To make this attempt .on the per- 
son of the criti¢ more intelligible, it is 
to be ety 809-4 that the Theatre 
Franguise is in a partnersiap, in 
which the shares belong to the poten 
‘Talma was therefore a ptoprietor, and 
the gallant actor's: blood was doubly 
inflamed by the habitual insult and the 
temporary invasion of property. dow= 
ever, ill betide the man-who .pro- 
claims war wi ey 8 .» Perpe- 
tual lampoons rained on Talma, the ob- 
servations on his performance were.of 
course ten times more violent than be- 
fore ; and what could, be-done, in the 
way of rejoinder, against a bitter, and. 
certainly a clever assailant, entrenched 
up to the teeth, and who. had-every 
day of his life 7 opportunity of ta- 
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ing ‘aim at his seve] in what di- 
n he pleased? The Journalist 

was altogether in the latter position, 
and though he neither answered the 
actor's personal attack, nor took the le- 
eit ae of bringing him to account 
for his denunciations of corrupt mo- 
tives, the indefatigable pen was too 
‘much for the philosophy of its victim. 
* alma gradually appeared at longer 
intervals, Le vrent more frequently in- 
to the provinces, and at one time he 
was absent for even a quarter of a year. 
The opinion of all Paris, for all Paris 
then had nothing else to do, or would 
uo nothing else than be busy in this 
controversy, was, that Geoffroi had 
banished his distinguished opponent. 
But a letter from ‘Talma appeared, 
immediately on the birth of this ru- 
mour, indignantly refuting it, men- 
tioning, that two months of this time 
had been employed in recovering his 
health, and that no private affairs 
should ever make him forget that he 
‘was the servant of the public. He re- 
turned, was received with all his for- 
mer honours, underwent the same at- 
tacks from his French Dennis, bore 
them all, held himself at the summit 
of his profession, and finally saw the 
Journalist extinguished by death a few 
years ago. : . 
* Some of our tourists, with whom 
alma, as one of the Lions, was a pro- 
ductive theme, have talked of his ear] 
intercourse with Napoleon. Miiadi 
Morgan, the most mendacious of them 
all, has, according to her custom, fa- 
bricated the affair into a regular story, 
and detailed the sentimental friend. 
ship of both her heroes through a 
course of garrets and coffee-houses, 
when Napoleon was only a lieutenant 
of engineers. 

' Her ladyship is high authority, of 
course; but we have higher far, the 
denial of the whole romance. Talma 
declares,.that he never saw Napoleon 
till he saw him at Madame Beauhar- 
nois’, where, with ‘all the talents” of 
Paris, its first actor had previously and 
frequently visited. Napoleon, as all 


the world knows, in full and fierce pur- 
suit of distinction, fell opporeuely i 
love with the Mistress then 


the fountain of French prefer- 
ment. Talma was present at that mar- 
riage, which set the handsome Madame 
Beauharnois at once on the road to 
the throne and to misery. 

was then a young 
of division. He received the price of 


this convenient marriage in the com. 
mand of thé army of Italy, and then 
‘went on in that meteoric course which 
was to be extinguished only when 
common sense broke upon the nations, 

Talma still continued a favoured yi. 
sitor at the house of the absent 
ral. Madame Bonaparte was to stand 
godmother to a child of one of The 
friends ; as a mark of her regard fie 
Talma, she desired that he might te 
godfather. On the birth-day, arrived 
the news of Napoleon’s first triu 
over the Austrians ; all was exultation 
in the household ; the omen was ti 
ken, and the infant was baptised Vie- 
toria. On this footing of inti 
Talma continued until the return of 
the young conqueror, after the Italian 
campaign. ' 

The Directory, alarmed at his 
larity, proposed Egypt for his next 
scene of triumph. All France’ wis 
mad to follow him to this land of 
mise, which was to be only a to 
Golconda, and the empire of Asia, 
from the Pole to the Equator ; the 
next step was to be the world. Talma, 
inflamed with the universal frenzy, 
was earnest in his solicitations to 
allowed to follow the radiant progress 
of the Conqueror of the remotest In 
dia. But Napoleon’s sagacity, which 
was probably not much deceived 
the beginning, put a stop to this ha- 
zardous enthusiasm.—‘‘ Stay where 
you are, Talma,” said he, “* you raust 
not commit wne pareille folie ; you have 
a brilliant course of your own before 
you ; follow it, and leave the trade of 
war to those, who, like me, know no 
other.” 

On Napoleon’s return, his rank as 
First Consul, and, finally, his elevation 
to the throne, naturally repelled his 
friend. But Napoleon, whether from 
that eer deference to popular taste, 
which seem a part of French sovereign. 
ty, or from some share of human kind- 
ness lurking in his iron nature, desi- 
red that Talma should attend the 
Court ; = a chamberlain’s letter > 

ressed ‘* The Emperor's surprise 

e had not yet seated the 
congratulations of M. Talma ; that it 
appeared to be M. Talma’s intention 
to absent himself, contrary to the Em- 
peror’s expectation ; and that he was 


now invited to present his name at. 


the Tuilleries as soon as he found it 
convenient,” &¢. Talma, of co 
went, and was received as a friend 
the fall of the dynasty. 
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No. IV. 


LETTERS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIA. © 


No. 


Havine brought down my subject, 
in a manner necessarily hurried and 
imperfect, to the erection of a British 
empire in the East, I propose, on the 
nt occasion, to lay before you a 

ief sketch of the system of internal 
government established, and acted 
upon, in our Asiatic provinees, Not 
| eg ar are egponape seers: 1 
papers li » to go utely 
through the numerous changes to 
which the measures of our Indian go- 
vernment have, from time to time, 
been subj Of the systems which 
iled from 1765, for example, up 
to 1793, it is quite needless to take 
any notice. Whatever may have been 
_ excellences or defects, a have 
ceased to operate ; ‘ormer 
settlements having been swallowed up, 
in the famous permanent settlement of 
Lord Cornwallis. To it, therefore, and 
toit only, shall I draw your attention. 
The Court of Directors, and the 
British public at large, having expe- 
rienced great disappointment in the 
expectations which they had formed 
touching the advantages and profits 
about to accrue from the acquisition 
of the Dewanny authority over the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oris- 
sa; and being still unable to believe 
that India, instead of an enormously 
rich country, was, in fact, a poor one, 
began, about the year 1779 or 1780, 
not unnaturally to attribute the over- 
throw of , totally groundless and 
unfounded in themselves, to the mis- 
management of the local authorities. 
Complaints and murmurs were heard 
on sides. The measures pursued 
at Calcutta were represented as being 
at once arbitrary towards the natives, 
and inefficient, as far as the interests 
of the Directors were concerned. Each 
new Governor, it was alleged, had 
adopted a system of his own, differ- 
ing in very essential particulars from 
the system of his predecessors; and 
hence, whilst the natives were kept in 
a state of constant anxiety and doubt, 
the resources of the country continued, 
year after year, to suffer diminution. 
The land-owners, it was said, were op- 
pressed ; the ntry were starving ; 
and, above all, the profits of the hold- 


IV. 


ers of India stock fell, rapidly away. 
So prodigious an outcry was mained, 
that the matter at came before 

session of 


Parliament ; and, .in the 
1784, a bill was introduced for the 
purpose of remedying the evils. com- 


ned of, 

The bill to which I allude produced, 
as all the world knows, an Act “ for 
the better r tion and meanaeenent 
of the East India Company.” By the 
39th section of that act, the Company 
were enjoined ‘‘ to inquire. into. the 
alleged grievances of the land-holders, 
reren and to enabliahpermanen 
r 3 to establi 
rules for the settlement collection 
of the revenue, and for the adminis- 
tration of justice, founded on the an- 
cient laws and real usages of the coun- 
try.” Never was any act of Parliament 
more wisely, or more judiciously, ex- 
pressed. The country to which it had 
reference was no newly-discovered wil- 
derness, iphebied.s rbarous Ghee, 
among whom any legislative experi- 
patra be tried with pass a 
neither was it peopled by a race of men, 
differing, indeed, in minute respects 
from ourselves, but still bearing to us, 
in their national character, a broad and 

eneral resemblance. Its inhabitants 

ad lived for ages under regular laws, 
and fixed magistrates; they enjoyed 
rights, and maintained usages, to 
which they were more. strongly at- 
tached, than perhaps any other race 
of men are attached to the rights and 
usages which long habit has endeared 
to them ; whilst between their charac- 
ter—the natural character of the Hin- 
doos and that of Englishmen—not a 
shadow of similitude can be traced. 
All the wishes, feelings, motives, and 
habits of the two people, are unlike. 
Laws and enactments, which by the 
latter might be rded as humane 
and excellent, would by the former be 
viewed with abhorrence ; and hence 
the most provoune ic RanHanse with 
-European politics will invariably prove 
useless, or worse than useless, y it be 
brought into operation in the East.— 
Before anything could be done for the 
natives of India, the most minute and 
patient inquiry into their ancient in- 
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stitutions was requisite ; and had that 
inquiry, as the terms of the act of 
Parliament seem to require, been pur- 
sued, it cannot be doubted that our 
Asiatic fellow-subjects would have 
stood in a far better situation, both 
moral and political, than that which 
occupy at present. 
the desire for inquiry here ex- 
pressed, the Court of Directors gave 
‘every support in the letter of in- 
structions which they addressed to 
their new Governor-General. After 
noticing manifold grounds of eom- 
plaint against former systems, and re- 
commending sundry measures, some 
of them wise, others the reverse, be- 
cause il] adapted to the state of Indian 
society, they observe, “ that the de- 
sign of the legislature was to declare 
general principles of conduct, and not 
‘to uce any novel system, or to 
val oo rules and =p of 
icy which prevailed in well-regula- 
ted periods of the native government.” 
They animadvert upon the mode of 
raising the revenue heretofore adopted 
—namely, by hiring out Pergunnahs 
to strangers and adventurers ; and re- 
\ me that a settlement in perpetuity 
ould, if ible, be completed, in 
order that they might not be exposed, 
‘as had hitherto been the case, to the 
inconveniences necessarily attendant 
upon fluctuating and uncertain re- 
turns. In making choice of the per- 
sons with whom to conclude this set- 
tlement, they desired the elause of the 
act of 1784, in favour of the land- 
holders, might be attended to, and 
that, in the point in question, as well 
as in every other particular, the hu- 
mane intention of the legislature to- 
wards the native land-holders might 
be strictly fulfilled. With a view to 
greater precision in effecting these ob- 
jects, they recommended that it might, 
as far as possible, be ascertained what 
were the rights and privileges of the 
Zemindars, and other land-holders, 
under the institutions of the Mogul 
or the Hindoo government, and the 
services they were bound to perform. 
All this was as it ought to have been ; 
nor were the instructions of the Direc- 
tors less judicious in other respects.— 
On proposing a plan for the civil ad- 
ministration of justice among the na- 
tives, they stated, ‘‘ That they had 
been actuated by the necessity of ac- 
commodating their views and interests 
to the subsisting manners and usages 


of the people, rather than by any ab. 
stract theories drawn from other coun. 
tries, or applicable to another state of 
society.” They accordingly blamed the 
seer of former Governors, who had 
eprived the European collectors: of 

magisterial authority ; they strongly 
urged that such authority should: be 
restored ; and they pointed out, that 
however at variance with Eu 
notions it might be, to intrusteth 
individual who was appointed tom 
ceive the taxes, with power to. form 
his own settlements, and to decided 
any disputes which might arise:be 
tween his own agents and the:peoples 
such had uniformly been the practice 
of India, and such ought accordi 
to be the practice still. Many: other 
wise and just remarks are made in the 
letter ; for an acquaintance with which, 
I refer you to the 2d Report of a Selest 
Committee of the House of Common 
in 1810, where the document is priae 
ed at length. a 

Never can it be sufficiently de 
plored, that a man, so ill calculated 
for the undertaking as the Marquis 
Cornwallis, should have been selected 
to carry these. instructions into force. 
His Lordship truly was, as Mr Davis 
has said, “ a theorist, and he went 
out to India surrounded by theorists.” 
In his own mind, he had discerneda 
perfect resemblance between the state 
of society in Hindoostan, under the 
Moguls, and that of Europe, during 
the prevalence of feudalism. He be- 
held, too, or fancied that he beheld, in 
the union of the offices of collector and 
magistrate, a wide door opened to cor- 
ruption and abuse of every descrip- 
tion ; in a word, he looked at India 
and its affairs through a European 
medium, and therefore saw them in 
colours which were unnaturak Of the 
native character, likewise, he had con- 
ceived the most unjust opinion ; and 
he accordingly exhibited in all his ac- 
tions, the most perfect distrust of the 
integrity of all classes of the people 
whom he was appointed to govern. 

Under these circumstances, it is:ve 
little to be wondered at, that his - 
ship should have erected a political 
fabric, fair to look upon, and comely to 
the eye, but, in reality, the most im- 
perfect and incommodious that ever 
was constructed. 

We are told by the admirers of his 
Lordship’s system, that he did no- 
thing in a hurry. We are assured 
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that ample time was devoted to in- 

uiry, and that the enactments which 
bllowed were the necessary conse- 
quence of patient and judicious re- 
search. So says Mr Harrington, the 
compiler of a copious analysis of the 
Company’s regulations ; and so said 
the Messrs Grant, both father and son. 
But what is the fact? Two years only 
-were employed in investigating the na- 
ture of institutions, at all times puz- 
aling and difficult of comprehension 
tostrangers, and now doubly puzzling, 
from the state of confusion into which 
they had fallen. The investigations, 
likewise, were all, or almost all, dedi- 
cated to one end, namely, to discover 
proofs of the justice of a theory alrea- 
dy formed, ere they had begun ; and 


I need not tell you, North, that when 


aman has once made up his mind to 


the correctness of a favourite opinion 


on any subject, he is never ata loss to 
see, in matters the most palpably con- 
tradictory of it, only farther evidences 
of its justice. 
Well, then, Lord Cornwallis having 
devoted two years to that species of in- 
uiry, which tended only to strengthen 
the prejudices which he had brought 
with him from England, proceeded to 
re-model our Indian Empire after the 
following fashion. Instead of again 
vesting his collectors with magisterial 
authority, he separated for ever the 
financial and judicial departments of 
the state. The former was carried on 
by means of a Board of Revenue and 
Provincial Collectors, the latter by 
Courts, such as shall hereafter be de- 
scribed. ‘The business of the Provin- 
cial Collector was henceforth confined 
to the gathering in of the revenue. He 
was assisted bya few Tesheldars, or na- 
tive collectors, chosen at random, and 
wretchedly paid, over whom he was 
not permitted to exert any authority. 
He could not so much as dismiss or 


‘suspend them, however. clearly con- 


victed of crimes or misdemeanours, 


_ but was under the necessity of com- 


plaining to the Board of Revenue, by 
whom they might be prosecuted. The 
European Collector, indeed, became a 
mere tax-gatherer, of no utility what- 
ever in the general administration of 
the provinces. Of him, therefore, I 
need say no more. 

With respect to the natives, his 
Lordship, fully impressed with the 
evils arising from a feudal system, 
and anxious to place all classes of the 


-a fair and equitable tax 
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people in a condition - 
that of British-born subjects, revolu- 
tionized society more completely than 
the society of India was ever revolw- 
tionized before, from the days cf Mah- 
mood, down to his own time. “The 
question which had formerly been agi- 
tated, touching the nature’ of landed 
tenures, he set at rest for ever, by de- 
claring the Zemindars to be 
of a full and perfect proprietary right 
in the soil. ‘The practices of holding 
periodical surveys of the crops, and of 
estimating the amount of revenue due 
to Government, according to the state 
of cultivation, he abolished. An ave- 
rage was taken of the revenue paid 
during a certain number of years past, 
and that average was pronounced to be 
upon each Per- 
gunnah. At it, therefore, theamountof 
the revenue was determinatély fixed’; 
nor was any addition to be exacted, 
nor any diminution allowed, whatever 
might be the state of the country, from 
that time forth and for ever. This 
may be regarded as a broad outline of 
that perpetual settlement, of the 
policy and great humanity of which 
we hear so much. And now, for an 
equally general description of other 
enactments. 

As the Zemindars, by the tenor of 


.the new regulations, were put in pos- 


session of the whole of their Pergun- 
nahs ; of the waste, as well as of the 
cultivated lands; of the public de- 
mesnes, and of almost all the estates 
formerly devoted to the support of 
village schools and pagodas ; it: may, 
by persons unacquainted with the real 
eireumstances of the case, be imagin- 
ed, that whatever ground of complaint 
other members of the community 
might have -had, they at least were 
prodigious gainers by the change. 
Such an opinion will not, however, be 
long entertained, when I inform you, 
that the estimated rental of each Per- 
gunnah being divided into eleven 
shares, ten of these were claimed by 
Government, as jumma, or land-tax, 
and the remaining one left to the no- 
minal proprietor. Nor was this the 
only grievance to which the new pro- 
prietor was made subject. Under 
the native government, his share of 
the revenue, or rental, of the Pergun- 
nah, was not perhaps much ter 
than that allowed him by Lord Corn- 
wallis. It amounted, generally speak- 
ing, to one tenth, and ‘only to one 
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tenth, of the whole. But under the 
native system, it was not liable, on any 
account, to dismemberment, or to di- 
minution. Ifthe Zemindar fell into ar- 
rear, or came otherwise under the dis- 
pleasure of his sovereign, his person 
was subject to arrest, to torture, and 
even to death ; whilst his private 
fields, supposing him to possess any pri- 
vate fields, and other private property, 
might be confiscated. But the nanca, 
or per-centage, on the public revenue, 
devolved entire to his successor, who 
was, uuless some very extraordinary 

i arose, invariably his son, 
or nearest heir-male. By this means, 
gern by — ear suffer- 

‘ ight be, the family of a Zemin- 
dar ran no risk of utter ruin, but re- 
tained its rank in society, undiminish- 
ed by the arernnnan en eienee of its 
representative. U new regu- 
lations, Se meg _ in oo 
respects place. e letter of in- 
structions which had been given to 
Lord Cornwallis by the Court of Di- 
rectors, having thrown out a hint, that 
“* the bereditary tenure of the posses- 
sor would be the best, and, in general, 
the only necessary security” against 
defalcations, his Lordship first of all 
grossly misinterpreted that hint, and 
then proceeded to act upon it after the 
following fashion. 

The stipulated revenue was ordered 
to be furnished by each Zemindar 
to the collector, in monthly payments 
of sicca rupees, that being the esta- 
blished coin of the provinces. No de- 
lay in making good these payments 
was on any account to be permitted ; 
indeed, so strict was Government in 
gathering in its dues, that if all ar- 
rears outstanding upon one month 
were not cleared off by an early day 
in the month following, the estate of 
the defaulter was liable to attachment. 
In a state of attachment it would con- 
tinue, the proprietor being burthened 
all the while with the maintenance of 
the attaching officer, till at the close 
of a fixed period the whole, or such 
—_ of the Pergunnah as might be 

eemed sufficient to cover the balance 
due, was subject to be sold by public 
auction. Such were the conditions on 
which the Zemindars obtained a pro- 
prietary right in the soil. From these 
they were informed, that neither a 
failure of crops, nor any other occur- 
rence, would induce the Government 
te deviate in the slightest particular ; 
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and hence they must be ready with 
their money whenever the day of 
ment returned, let them procure it gs 
they might. * 

It is needless to point out, that by 
this enactment the rights of the Ryot,, 
those ancient land-owners of Indi 
were effectually set aside. The whole 
of that class of men became, from 
henceforth, mere tenants, or daily Jy. 
bourers, to the Zemindar. An estate 
which had come down to a Meerasgee, 
through countless generations, was 
converted into a hired farm, his com 
tinuance in which depended upon the 
nature of the pottah, or lease, granted 
to him by his new landlord ; whilst 
the Oopree, instead of pena the 
demesne of the government, cultiva. 
ted the lands of the Zemindar. All op. 
portunity was, moreover, taken a 
of providing, as the Moguls had beep 
in the habit of providing, for old sol. 
diers and faithful servants, by grants 
of waste. In the waste, the public 
had no longer any interest ; whilst the 
amount of revenue being fixed for 
ever, an increase of cultivation, though 
it might better the circumstances of 
the new aristocracy, would add no- 
thing to the resources of government, 
or the profits of the Directors. 

The Ryots, however, were not the 
only class of persons who suffered by 
this change. The Conangoes were 
stripped of all authority, consequence, 
and independence ; the Potails, Cool- 
curnies, and other village function- 
aries, were deposed; the Paiks, or 
Peons, which were wont to assist. the 
Zemindar in the maintenance of the 
peace, were disbanded ; and the Ze- 
mindar himself was positively prohi- 
bited from at all interfering in any re 
spect with the management of the po- 
lice, the administration of justice, or 
the superintendance of any part of the 
public business. To supply the place 
of these various functionaries, the fol- 
lowing very inadequate arrangements 
were made :— 

The whole of the territories imme- 
diately subject to the Presidency of 
Fort William (for I must confine my 
sketch to one Presidency, otherwise 
the subject would become too complir 
cated,) were divided first into four, 
they are now divided into six districts 
or provinces, and about forty Zillahs. 
At Calcutta is established a Suprenie 
Court of Judicature; at the chief 
city in each division, a Provincial 
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Court; and at each Zillah an Inferior 
Court ; thag is to say, a single Euro- 
pean cove servant of the Com- 
ny, vested with a certain portion of 
judicial authority. In all these Courts 
the same indi e the 
combined functions of Civil and Cri- 
minal Judges. The Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, for example, in its capa- 
city of Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, re- 
vises the ings of such criminal 
trials as may be referred to it for re- 
vision ; whilst in its ay of Sud- 
der Dewanny Adawlut, it hears. ap- 
in civil eases from the Courts be- 

w. In like manner the Judges of 
the Provincial Courts, when station- 
ary in their several cities, receive ap- 

from the decisions of the Zillah 
Judges; whilst, like our own petty 
barons, they hold periodical jail deli- 
veries at the Kutcherries, or Court- 
houses, of the Zillah Magistrates. So 
is it also with the Zillah Magistrate 
himself ; but of him and his powers, 
and of the functionaries subservient to 
him, a more lengthened deseription is 
requisite. 

The average extent of each Zillah, 
corresponding with the district of 
each collector, may comprise, per- 
haps, five or six thousand square 
miles; the average population may 
amount to a million of souls. Very 
well. In the centre of this vast space, 
and in the heart of this vast multi- 
tude, is placed a single European civil 
servant, whose duty it is to hear causes, 
to preserve order, to suppress crime, 
and to keep the peace. It is true, that 
he is assisted in the discharge of his 
civil duties, at least, by sundry native 
commissioners, called isters, Sud- 
der Ameens, and Munsifis, whilst, of 
late years, a European deputy has 
been appointed in criminal matters 
also ; but the power of the native com- 
missioners are extremely limited, the 
confidence reposed in them is ex- 
tremely small, whilst their salaries, de- 
rived from the most improper and 
unworthy sources, are such as can 
as out no inducement yee 

y or ility to em- 
selves sndlinten te the situation. 
Nor is this all. It was not for some 
time after the establishment of Lord 
Cornwallis’s scheme, that the decision 
of causes to any, the most minute 
amount, was intrusted to natives at 
all. For a while, every individual who 
had a complaint to make, either 
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against his neighbour, his landlord, or 
an agent of Government, was compell- 
ed to bring his claim before the Zil- 
lah —o in person ; nor was it till 
suits fallen so much in arrear, as 
to render it utterly hopeless that a new 
suitor would live long en to see 
his cause so much as brought on for 
hearing, that our Government had re 
course to native agency even in civil 
disputes. And when it did conde 
scend to intrust the natives with 
power, what was the nature of its pro- 
ceeding ? 

Besides the ister, who acts im- 
mediately under the eye of the Euro- 
pean, two species of native Judges 
were created, namely, Sudder Ameens, 
and Munsiffs. Of these, the Munsiff 
is er to try all causes “== 
may involve personal property, 
as it &c. under. the {Xe of 64 
rupees; the Sudder Ameen may de- 
cide in cases of real as well as person- 
al property, to the amount of 150 ru- 
pees ; thus we generously permit to 
the most respectable and high-bred of 
our native subjects, if they will accept 
the trust, the power of deciding — 
litigated property to the value of no 
less than L.7, 16s. and L.18, respec 
tively ! From the decision of the Mun- 
siff, however, an appeal lies to the 
Sudder Ameen, whilst from the deci- 
sion of the Sudder Ameen, a farther 
appeal lies to the Zillah Judge ; so 
that, after all, the Zillah Judge may 
have, and very frequently has, a cause 
to try at last, which has previously 
gone through the courts of his native 
Commissioners. 


with the local authorities was, how 
they should be provided for. ‘To as~« 
sign them salaries from the public 
purse would have been expensive ; 
besides gratuitous justice having been 
hitherto offered to the natives, to that 


cording] 
instituted before a native Commis- 
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sioner, a certain fee should be paid 
down, varying as to amount, in pro- 

rtion to the value of the property 
disputed. That fee has since been 
abolished, and a stamp duty substitu- 
ted im its room ; and now, by sec. 13, 
of regulation 23, 1814, the following 
rule is in foree— 

- “ If the sum of money, or value of 
personal property claimed, shall not 
exceed sixteen sicca rupees, the plaint, 
or petition, shall be written on stamp- 
ed paper of the value of one rupee. If 
above sixteen, and not exceeding thir- 
ty-two rupees, 2 rupees; if above 

irty-two, and not exceeding sixty- 
four, 4 rupees,” and so on. Hence 
the duty upon the institution of a suit 
can never amount to less than one- 
sixteenth part of the property at is- 
sue, whilst it may amount to one- 
eighth ; and this, though exceedingly 
severe upon the poor litigants, produ- 
ces, after all, a salary for the native 
Commissioners, totally disproportion- 
ate to the labour and responsibility of 
their offices. 

I have said that appeals lie from 
the Courts of the native Commissioners 
to those of the Zillah Judge. In like 
manner, appeals lie, under certain re- 
strictions, from the decisions of the 
Zillah Judge to the Provincial Court. 
These restrictions have varied exceed- 
ingly, from 1795, when they were first 
imposed, up to 1814, when the present 
modification of them was effected. By 
reg. 25, 1814, the following is enact- 
ed,—* An appeal shall lie in the Pro- 
vincial Courts, from the decisions pass- 
ed by the Zillah Judges, on all regu- 
lar civil suits tried and determined by 
them in the first instance, as well as 
from the decisions which may be pass- 
ed by Registers, under clause 6, sec. 
9; reg. 44, 1814, in suits exceeding 
500 rupees in value or amount. The 
Provincial Courts are farther empower- 
ed to admit a second, or special appeal, 
from. decisions passed At = wes 
Judges, on regular appe rom the 
original judgment of Registers, Sud~ 
der Ameens and Munsiffs:” In such 
éases, however, the petition of appeal 
must be written on stamped paper, ac- 

ed with a:security for costs ; 
and appeals themselves must be made 
within the of three months from 
the date the decision appealed 


against. 
In all the Civil Courts of India, in 
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all Courts, at least, where European 
Judges preside, a degree of form pre 
vails, which has long rendered it im. 
practicable for an uninitiated native 
to plead his cause in person. Ty. 
stead of coming forward to state, vite 
voce, his ground of complaint ; instead 
of being confronted by his opponent, 
in the presence of the Punchayet, have 
ing his writings, if he possess any wri 
tings, scrutinized, his witnesses heard, 
and his assertions listened to, the 
plaintiff is required to put in a bill; 
technically drawn up, the justice ‘of 
which is enforced and commented up. 
on, after the fashion of a nisi 
case in one of our Courtsat home. To 
this the defendant puts in his reply; 
then comes the rejoinder, then the re. 
plication ; whilst the slightest error in 
the use of terms, the slightest devia. 
tion from established technicalities; 
will as surely cause a nonsuit, as would 
be caused by a similar blunder at 
home. There is, moreover, the plead- 
ing to be listened to, the examina. 
tion and deposition of witnesses, to 
be gone through, and finally, the case 
is to be summed up by certain Moola- 
vies, or native Law Officers, who at- 
tend, on such occasions, to explain the 
law hefore judgment can be given. 
The consequence is, that a new race 
of men has sprung up under our hands, 
of whom a concise account may be 
necessary. 

The personages to whom I now al- 
lude, are Vakeels, or pleaders licensed 
to practise in all Civil and Criminal 
Courts, by the British Government. 
Having studied, or professed to study, 
at certain Colleges, where the laws of 
the Shaster and of the Koran are ex- 
pounded, these men take out their de- 
gree, as it were, or are called to the 
bar. Like our lawyers at home, they 
live by litigation, and like the worst 
description of our own lawyers, they 
foment disputes whenever they can. 
Until very lately, they were required 
to take an oath, every half year, that 
during the preceding six moriths ey 
had acted honestly and fairly by th 
clients, but this served only to increase 
the crime’ of perjury, and is‘ now dis 
pensed with. When a Ryot, or other 
person, considers himself defrauded, or 
in danger of being defrauded—when 1 
debt is disputed, or his rights are in 
any way invaded, and he determines 
to commence a suit before the Civil 
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fimoclfhe gives, what i 
imself, he gives, what is 
called a Vakulatnama, or deed of ap- 
pointment, to one of these licensed 
pleaders. This deed is signed by two 
witnesses, who may be called upon, 
previous to the commencement of the 
suit, to appear in court to testify, that 
the signatures are in their hand-wri- 
ting, by which means the poor suitor be- 
comes burthened with the expense, not 
only of his lawyer's fee, but of main- 
taining other two persons at a distance 
from their homes, till the judge shall 
have found time enough to inquire 
into the validity of the said lawyer’s 
appointment. The fees paid to Vakeels 
again are after the following rate :— 

On sums, or property, under the 
value of 5000 sicca rupees, he obtains 
a fee of five per cent; above 5000, 
and under 20,000, 5 per cent on the 
5000, and 3 per cent on the surplus ; 
and soon till we reach 80,000 rupees ; 
for conducting a suit to which amount, 
his fee is 1000 rupees. These fees, as 
well as the price of stamps, &c. &c., 
must be deposited with the Court be« 
fore any pleadings are allowed. 

I need not point out to you that, in 
a country like India, where the mass of 
the ion are miserably poor, so 
many fees, stamp-duties, securities, 
and other expenses, imposed upon 
litigation, amount to a virtual denial 
of redress, at least to the lower or- 
ders. The distance, too, which the 
suitor must travel, the cost of sup- 
age his witnesses, at the Cutcher- 

, till his cause, which may stand at 
the bottém of a long file, is called on, 
—all these are matters, of which I 
shall not speak largely at present, be- 
cause a more fitting opportunity of 
discussing them will come by and by. 
But the following extracts from Sir 
Henry Strachey’s answers to certain 
interrogatories proposed by the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, in the year 
1801, to the judges of Circuit and 
Zillah, in Bengal, may not appear in- 
appropriate :—~ 

“ The expense and delay,” says he, 
“to which Ryots are subject in pro- 
secuting their suits, are, to my know- 
ledge, excessive. For the truth of 
this, I would refer to the records of 
any register in Bengal.” —‘ I have 
often seen a suitor, when stripped of 
his last rupee, and called upon for the 
fee or document, produce in court a 
silver ring, or other trinket, and beg 
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that it might be received as a pledge, 
and after all, perhaps, he 
want of money to bring proof.”——* |] 
confess,” adds that able servant of the 
Company, “ I think such. scenes in a 
court of justice unpleasant to those 
who are intrusted with the admini- 
stration of the laws, and not very cre- 
ditable.to government.” And who can 
think otherwise ? 
j es oo “eel Pace Le < vy 
raws, between the ings 
in the courts of the native Commis- 
sioners, and those in the courts of 
European Judges, is so striking, that 
I cannot pass it by. Be it remember- 
ed, that to these Commissioners we 
commit as little authority as possible, 
and that we exhibit the utmost dis- 
trust of them when they exercise that 
little. The effect of such conduct, on 
our part, has been, that; to use the 
words of Sir Henry Strachey, “ the 
natives would, undoubtedly, at pre- 
sent confide in the uprightness of Eu- 
ropeans, rather than in their country~ 
men.” We have taught them to dis- 
trust our Commissioners; they are, 
therefore, very seldom contented to 
~— by the oer of Munsiffs, or 
Sudder Ameens, w a y 
of appeal to the court of an European 
is granted. Yet we have it on the au- 
thority, both of Sir Henry and of Mr 
Davis, that, in point of integrity, of 
talent, and of discrimination, na- 
tive functionaries are quite as trust- 
worthy as E 8 testimony 
of the latter gentleman to the ability 
of the natives I subjoin :— 

“ He (the native Commissioner )'de- 
cides with the greatest ease a vast 
number of causes ; he is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the language, the man- 
ners, and even the persons and cha- 
rs agg of almost all who come before 

im. Hence, perjury is very uneom- 
mon in his court. To us his proceed- 
ings may appear frequently tedious or 
frivolous, pis toma irregular and 
informal ; but we are very apt to judge 
from a false standard. Iam fully con- 
vineed, that a native of common capa- 
city will, after a little experience, exa~ 
mine witnesses, and investigate the 
a intricate case, = more tem 
and perseverance, with more ability 
and effect, than almost any European. 
‘The native Commissioners decide only 
petty cases, and their emoluments are 
but scanty. They occasionally find 
difficulty in maintaining their autho- 
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rity; but they should always be sup- 
ported against the contumacious. Their 
ure, as far as I have had occa- 

sion to observe, is, with few excep- 
tions, just what it ought to be. They 
hear and write down almost whatever 
the parties may choose to say ; and it 
is not a small advantage that they are 
able to sit the whole of the day, with- 
out being incommoded by heat or 
crowds ; that they listen to and un- 
derstand every one, and that they are 
seldom provoked, either by their own 
Omlah, or by the parties, to lose their 
temper. They sit from morning till 
night, on a mat, under a shed or hut, 
or in the porch of a house, and attend 
to every petty dispute of the Ryots, 
with a degree of patience of which we 
have no idea, till they develope the 
merits, and decide the suit. I cannot 
help wishing that their situations were 
more respectable, in a pecuniary view, 
and that they were employed to de- 
cide causes to almost any amount. At 
present, few of the native Commis- 
sioners can earn more than a bare sub- 
sistence ; and therefore it cannot be 
expected, that the best qualified and 
most respectable men should under- 
take the office. When a suit is filed 
in a Munsiff’s Sherista, it is taken up 
immediately. There is no time or op- 
ut for the fabrication of a de- 
ence, or the subornation of perjury. 
The Munsiff®s, as it were, in the so- 
iety of the parties, and they cannot 
ly deceive him ; but if that cause 
comes before the Zillah Judge, be- 
sides the inevitable delay and expense 
at the outset, the case is, probably, 
entirely changed ; intrigues and coun- 
ter laints occur ; the most im- 
t falsehoods are — with 

im 3 and, in the end, aps an 
counts decision is ouesll Should 
it here occur, that very few, if any, 
natives are qualified, from habit and 
education, to pronounce a decision, or 
to comprehend a complicated judicial 
case, that the range of their ideas is 
too narrow, that their minds are 
cramped, and that they possess not 
that vi and perseverance, and 
those views, which would en- 
able them to perform the duty of 
judges,—if there is any one of this 
opinion, I would take the liberty to 
ask, how it is possible the natives in 
general should, in the miserable, sub- 
ordinate, and servile employments to 
which they are confined, have quali- 
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fied themselves better? I would oba 
serve, how very easily they all acquire 
the requisite qualifications for the dus 
ties which we are pleased to intrast 
to them. I would ask, who can doubt 
that they would very shortly, if not 
ddpresend and dispirited, become at 
least equal to the functions they per. 
formed before we came among them ?” 
This intelligent gentleman closes his 
remarks by observing, “‘ I confess itis 
my wish, though probably I may be 
blamed for expressing it, not only to 
have the authority of the natives, ag 
judges, extended, but to see them, if 
ssible, enjoy important and confi. 
ential situations in other departments 
of the state.” 

Such is a brief and imperfect sum- 
mary of the mode in which civil juss 
tice is administered to_the natives of 
British India. For the administration 
of criminal justice, provisions, still 
more meagre, aremade. In his capa- 
city of civil judge, the European de- 
rives, as has been shown, some assist- 
ance from the natives themselves. It 
is trifling, I admit, but still it is some- 
thing. In his capacity of criminal 
judge and magistrate, he stands alone. 
To him, and to him only, must a po~ 
pulation of a million of souls look for 
the maintenance of public order, for 
defence against robbery, for protection 
to their lives, properties, and reputa- 
tions. I put it to you, or to any other 
unprejudiced person, whether it be 
possible for him adequately to fulfil 
his trust. But this is not the time for 
reflections—let me describe. 

I have already stated, that the Ze- 
mindars, Potails, and other members 
of the native municipality, were, by 
the new regulations, stripped at once 
of their authority. Mr Wilberforce is 

rfectly correct that Lord Cornwallis 

ad imbibed so marked a distrust of 
the native character, that he not only 
never placed any one of them, either 
Mahomedan or Hindoo, in any office 
about his person, above the rank of a 
menial ; but that he would not permit » 
them to interfere, in the most minute 
particular, with the punishment of 
crime, or the suppression of vice. As 
far as the peace of society went, the 
Zemindars were now mere cyphers. 
They were forbidden, indeed, to har- 
bour criminals, and were required to 
aid and assist in the arrest of Dacoits, 
butall power of punishing delinquents, 
or of committing to prison, was taken 
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away from them. With respect to the 
Potails and Cooleurnies, again, those 
useful functionaries, who, by being 
continually on the spot, were prepa- 
red, under former systems, by prompt 
measures, to hinder petty offences 
from growing up into serious crimes, 
they were commanded, by public 
proclamation, to abstain from all fu- 
ture exercise of power. Their autho- 
rity was superseded, and the Ryots 
were given to understand, that any at- 
tempt to retain it, as it would be 
made in direct violation of the orders 
of government, — be legally resist- 
ed, or form ground of prosecution be- 
fore the Zillah judge. Of all the ori- 
ginal institutions of the country, the 
village police alone was not formally 
abolished. The Mahars werestill requi- 
red to do their duty, but their respon- 
sibility to the head of the village com- 
munity being taken away, they speed- 
ily became indolent, and have long 
ceased virtually to exist. 

The arrangements introduced by the 
Company, under the head of criminal 
justice and police, are as follows :— 

Whilst the Zillah magistrate is re- 
quired to take cognizance of all crimes 
prohibited within his district, and is 
authorised to punish by flogging, a 
moderate fine, and short imprison- 
ment, persons guilty of slander, petty 
assaults, and other minor offences, he 
commits to jail such as are accused of 
dacoity, burglary, murder, thefts to a 
large amount, &c., &c., till the arri- 
val of the Circuit Court authorized to 
try them. This occurs, like the jail- 
deliveries in England, twice a-year. 
In the meanwhile, the prisoners are 
crowded together, without any respect 
being paid to caste, or other national 
distinctions ; and, whether finally ac- 
quitted or not, they suffer, in the 
course of that confinement, miseries 
of which we cannot form an adequate 
idea. Nor is it only such as have been 
examined, and against whom a true 
bill has been found, that endure the 
miseries of long imprisonment. So 
many accused persons are necessarily 
brought before this single magistrate, 
that his jail is often found too narrow 
to contain the multitude which must 
be thrust into it, till his numerous 
avocations permit him to inquire into 
the nature of the charges brought 
against them. “ I find,” says Sir 
Henry Strachey, “ that the jails were 
filled with such crowds of prisoners, 
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that it became impossible, in any rea- 
sonable period, to try, or even for the 
magistrate to examine into their cases, 
with a view to their being committed 
for trial, or discharged.”—See Court’s 
Queries, vol. II. p. 52, et sequen— 
** Ours is a system,” says the same in- 
telligent writer, elsewhere, “ which 
deprives the leading men of the coun- 
try of all their honour and importance ; 
it does, in fact, level and degrade them. 
When these men are provoked and 
insulted, they take up arms, and defy 
the magistrates; then we call them re- 
bellious, and employ a military force 
against them, and very dreadful scenes 
ensue. I have now reason to 
that nothing which took place in Ben= 
gal on occasions of this kind, can equal 
the bloodshed and mischief which at- 
tended the reduction of certain chiefs 
at Madras, and on the Malabar coast, 
at different periods, in our first at- 
tempts to introduce among them our 
system of government.” Such is ab- 
solutely the sole provision made for 
the trial of criminals in one of our 
Zillahs. With respect again to police, 
the Zillah of the magistrate is divided 
into smalfer distriets, or Thatiahs, each 
of which covers an extent of from 200 
to 500 square miles. In themidstof the 
Thanah is placed a native, called the 
Darogah. His rank and duties corre< 
spond very nearly with the rank and 
duties of a village co le in Eng- 
land. He has under his Command one 
or two armed men, Paicksand Burgan- 
dauses, and superintends, or affects to 
superintend, the conduct of the Ma- 
hars. The Darogah is selected without 
wi! reference to caste, to local know- 
ledge, or to the wishes of the Zemin- 
dars. He is wretchedly paid, often 
miserably ignorant, and almost always 
cruel, tyrannical, and theauthorofmore 
crimes than any other person in his 
district. By the spirit of the regula- 
tions the Darogah can arrest nosuspect- 
ed person, except on a written charge ; 
he is not authorized to enter a dwell~ 
ing-house in search of stolen goods, 
except by explicit warrant from the Zil- 
lah judge ; in a word, his office is de- 
scribed as if it corresponded in every 
particular with that of a flicer 
at home. The account given of him 
in the Fifth Report of 1812, as it is 
concise and clear, I may as well tran 
scribe. 

‘* The Darogah is empowered to ap 
prehend on a written charge, and to 
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take security for supeienner tte the 
magistrate, when the offence is bail- 
able. In other cases he is required to 

the prisoners to the magistrate 
within a limited time, unless for petty 
assaults and the like, in which cases 
the magistrate himself may decide, 
and wherein the parties themselves 
agree to drop proceedings. Under such 
cireumstances, the Darogah is allowed 
to receive a written testimonial of re- 
conciliation, termed razenamah, and 
to discharge the prisoner.” 

Besides their usual wretched pit- 
tance, the Darogahs, “‘as an encou- 
ragement to vigilance, are allowed ten 
rupees from the government, on the 
conviction of every Decoit, or gang 
robber, apprehended by them, and ten 
per cent on the value of stolen pro- 
perty recovered, provided the thief be 
apprehended.” What the effect of this 
regulation upon the general conduct 
of’ the Darogahs has been, shall. be 
shown,when we come to discuss thein- 
fluence of the wholc settlement, on the 
morals and prosperity of the country. 

With t to the law adminis- 
tered in British India, it is no very 
easy task to determine whatitis. The 
ancient laws of the country have, we 
are told, been preserved ; that is to 
say, the laws of the Shaster are in all 
civil cases binding upon the Hindoos, 
whilst those of the Koran prevail 
among the Mahomedans ; and in cases 
where the parties profess different re- 
ligions, the law of the defendant 

ides the judge. Now, the truth is, 
that neither the Koran nor the Shas- 
ter comprised, as far as we can learn, 
the civil Jaws or common usages of 
Hindostan. ‘‘ The inhabitants at 
large at Madnapore,” says Sir Henry 
Strachey, “are, I imagine, nearly as 
well acquainted with the laws as the 
inhabitants of other parts of the coun- 
try, that is to say, their knowledge is 
extremely limited. Of the Shaster 
and Koran, all are equally ignorant, 
except the Mahomedans of education, 
whose learning extends to the quota- 
tion of a few scraps of the Koran, of 
-little or no practical use. All Hindoos, 
but Pundits, are entirely ignorant of 
the Shaster.” The consequence is, 
that even when we profess to adhere 
most closely to ancient usages, we are 
_ continually offering violence to the 
prejudices and feelings of our native 
~population. We have, indeed, taken 
the trouble to collect Compends of 

15 
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Hindoo laws, from every acéessible 
source. ‘*‘ The Hindoo laws known to 
us,” adds Sir Henry, “are contained 
in the two books which are deposited 
in the Dewanny Adawlut, or civil 
court, of every district in Bengal ; the 
Digest, compiled by some Brahmins, 
and translated by Mr Colebrooke, and 
the Hindoo Institutes or Ordinances 
of Menu, translated by Sir William 
Jones.” But what then ? “ There th 
lie, as ornaments upon the table, but 
of little or no use.” 

In criminal cases, again, we have 
assumed that the Mahomedan law, 
because it was the law of the former 
rulers of the country, has long been, 
and still ought to be, the only law in 
operation. Here, again, we have fall. 
en into a most egregious error. AsI 
have shown in my former letters, the 
a law was never enforced 
under the Mogul dynasty, ex 
among the followers of Diamalisn: 
whereas we have extended it, or ra- 
ther profess to extend it, over all 
classes. I say profess, because in s0- 
ber truth our version of the law of 
Mahomed bears very little resem- 
blance to the code compiled by the 
prophet. ‘The criminal law admi- 
nistered here,” says Mr Dowdswell in 
his answers to Court’s Queries, “is 
supposed to be the Mahomedan ; but 
either the laxity of interpretation to 
which that code is liable, or other 
causes, operate, in most cases, to 
vent anything peculiar to the Koran, 
either in the sentence or in the mode 
of conducting the trial. In effect, our 
Mahomedan law, as far as I can learn, 
bears no resemblance to that of Tut 
key, Arabia, or Persia, or other Ma- 
homedan countries, and very little to 
that which was administered here by 
the native government.” As an in- 
stance of the truth of this, it is only 
necessary to remind you, that we have 
entirely changed the nature of punish- 
ments, and left numerous vices safe 
from the reach of law, which were 
fully cognizable under the former go- 
vernments. Yet Mr Dowdswell as- 
sures us, that “‘the most material 


change effected by us, is not in the 


punishments fixed for particular 
crimes,; it is less, I think, in the laws 
themselves, than in the mode of exe- 
cuting them.” ‘It is a common say- 
ing with the natives, that the gentle- 
men require so much evidence, that it 
is scarcely possible to convict a Decoit. 
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The old way was very different. The 
accused party almostalways confessed, 
whereas now none confess, but the 
most simple and uninformed.” 
| have already shown, that under 
the native dynasties, the people of 
Hindostan were never accustomed to 
one unvarying written code of laws. 
Each little community had its own 
customs, to which its members were 
firmly attached, and which its own 
magistracy enforced. Even in cases of 
appeal from the decision of a village 
Punchayet, or of complaint against a 
Potail, the Zemindar or Talookdar 
would summon witnesses from the 
village of the appellant, in order to 
ascertain whether or not the award 
given was in accordance with use. Of 
this we entirely lost sight ; and hence 
we place our native Commissioners, at 
least very frequently, in situations, 
where it is utterly eer for them 
to give sentence according to law. ‘T'wo 
Mahomedans, for example, may be 
involved in a dispute respecting pro- 
perty, such as is cognizable by a na- 
tive Commissioner. ‘The Commissioner 
may be, indeed he generally is, a Hin- 
doo. How can he, if he really act ac- 
cording to his instructions, decide be- 
tween them? “ It is hardly neces- 
sary,” says Mr Dowdswell, “ to men- 
tion, that the native Commissioners, 
at least those of them who are Hin- 
doos, have no knowledge whatever of 
the Mahomedan law,” whilst the ab- 
solute indifference of the people them- 
selves, to customs which we blindly 
regarded as dear to them, is shown by 
the conclusion of the sentence. ‘‘ Nor, 
imagine, would the parties in a suit, 
though they might happen to be Ma~- 
homedans, object to the competence 
of the judge, on the ground of his ig- 
norance.of the Mahomedan law.” All 
this goes far to prove, that the framers 
of our system, with the very best in« 
tentions, have acted in direct opposi- 
tion to prejudices which they fancied 
that they were favouring; that they 
have established usages, hitherto un- 
known, under the delusive idea of 
keeping up old things, and have over- 
thrown all that the natives really loved, 
and all that might have proved bene- 
ficial, both to the rulers and the ruled. 
From what has been said above, the 
reader will probably suppose, that all 
authority in India, all right of deci- 
ding in courts of justice, where life or 
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limb, or property of large amount, is at 
stake, is monopolized by Europeans. 
That it is thus ostensibly monopoli~ 
zed, no one will deny. An European 
must sit upon the bench. He is the 
object of respect, and the a 
fountain of law. By his mouth the 
award must be given, and he it is who 
is held out as having considered the 
pleadings, and come to a determina- 
tion upon them. But what is the fact ? 
That everything of the kind is per- 
formed by natives. As attendants up- 
on our Judges in all the courts, appear 
certain native law officers, both Hin« 
doo and Mahomedan. If the case bea 
civil one, and its merits turn upon the 
law of the Shaster, the Hindoo law- 
officer delivers a written futwa, or 
sentence of award, to the Euro 
Judge. If the case be one in which 
Mahomedans are concerned, a similar 
proceeding is followed by the Mussul- 
man. In all criminal trials, indeed, 
the Cauzee, and not the European 
Judge, determines whether or not the 
prisoner shall be pronounced guilty ; 
and farther states the nature of 
punishment awarded by the Koran. 
Yet these most important function- 
aries are all so wretchedly remunera- 
ted, that were they greatly more in 
the habit than they are, of accepting 
bribes, and. perverting justice, the 
matter could not by any means sup- 
port us. It is true, that our country~ 
men in the East are continually sus~ 
picious of the native officers ; andit is 
equally true, that the native officers, 
perceiving that suspicion, are not 
thereby encouraged to act with greater 
honesty ; but that we cannot do with 
out them, the following statement of 
Mr Ernst may prove. It shows, also, 
that with all our boasted acquaintance 
with human nature, we know very 
little about that modification of it, 
— appears in the natives of In« 
ia. 


“ Tt appears to me, that we are ex~ 
tremely apt, owing perhaps to our be- 
ing aware of the prevalence of deceit 
and perjury, to form unfavourable 
opinions of the veracity of the natives, 
while taking their evidence. We per- 
haps judge too much by rule; we 
imagine things to be incredible, be- 
cause they have not before fallen un- 
der our experience ; we constantly 
mistake extreme simplicity for cun- 
ning ; and we are to the last degree 
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suspicious of our Omlah, (i. e. our na- 
sive law-officers.) We make not suffi- 
cient allowance for the loose, vague, 
inaccurate mode in which the natives 
tell a story; for their rot compre- 
hending us, and our not comprehend- 
ing them, we hurry, terrify, and con- 
found them, by our eagerness and im- 
patience. The Judge of Circuit, and 
even his Omlah, are strangers, and 
quite unacquainted with the charac- 
ters of the persons examined, and the 
eredit due to them ; and always, on 
that account, less competent to disco- 
ver truth among volumes of contradic- 
evidence.’ 

Besides the books of the Koran, and 
those compends of the Hindoo law, 
of which I have spoken above, each of 
our courts in India is supplied with a 
copy of the Company’s regulations, 
containing general directions for the 
conduct of all functionaries, native as 
well as European. With these all law- 
Officers, commissioners, and vakeels, 
are supposed to make themselves fa- 
miliar. Nor is the task thereby impo- 
sed upon them an easy one, inasmuch 
as these regulations have swelled to so 
great an amount, that they now fill 
eight closely-printed folio volumes of 
nearly a thousand pages each. Perhaps 
it is needless to add, that whatever 
— be the learning of European 
J ges in this particular, the natives 
nei know, nor desire to know, 
anything of the contents of these 

, except just as much as may be 

ite to hinder themselves ems 

into error in the prosecution 

of their own particular callings. It is, 

moreover, curious enough, that we 

have made Persian the official lan- 

e of our provinces. The proceed- 

ings in our courts, for instance, such 

at least as are deemed worthy of be- 

ing preserved, are registered in Per- 

sian and English, whilst all proclama- 

tions, summonses, &c. are uniformly 
published in the same language. 

In the sketch which I have given 
of the internal government of British 
India, no notice, you will perceive, 
has been taken of the mode by which 
justice is administered to Furopean 
residents. That, indeed, is a matter 
foreign to the subject in hand. I may, 
however, remark in passing, that the 
utmost shyness is exhibited on the 

of government to hear, or enter 
into, complaints made by the natives 
against British functionaries. Over 
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British subjects the Zillah magistrate 
has little or no control. In case 
disturb the public peace, or make 
themselves obnoxious in any 


_way, he may, indeed, arrest them: 


but he cannot decide in any dispute 
between them and a native, unlegs 
the question at issue involve proper. 
ty under a certain amount, or the 
subject of dispute have reference to 
the collection of the revenue, or other 
public duties. When a native: has 
cause of complaint against a Euro 
pean, he must bring it before the Su. 

reme Court at Calcutta, and put 

imself thereby to such expense as 
few natives will venture to incur, 
Nay; more: Even when a native has 
succeeded in proving his case against 
a European functionary, it depends 
pense. upon circumstances whether 
or not he shall be reimbursed for the 
expenses to which the prosecution 
may have subjected him. “ The com- 
plainant, if he prove his case,” sa 
Mr Harrington in his Analysis, “shall 
be at liberty to submit an applica. 
tion to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
the Board of Revenue, or Board of 
Trade, as the case may be, praying’a 
reimbursement of the expense which 
may have been incurred by him ‘in 
the prosecution of his prayer, and his 
prayer may be granted. But it is 
clearly to be understood, that govern- 
ment does not pledge itself to indem- 
nify any person for the expense which 
may be incurred, in occasions of the 
above nature, whatever may be the 
result of the investigation.” Under 
these circumstances, you will not be 
surprised to hear, that the most gla- 
ring acts of oppression would scarcely 
provoke a native to appeal against his 
European superior. 

I have not said half what I might 
say on this subject, neither is it pos- 
sible for me to enter more into detail. 
The description given above, of our 
system of internal government, the 
reader will therefore receive as ne- 
cessarily imperfect and incomplete ; 
but it would take whole volumes fully 
to describe it. What its effects have 
been on the country, and how the evils 
arising from it have from time to time 
been met, shall be detailed in my next, 
that is, in my concluding letter. 

In the meanwhile, you will ob- 
serve, that it is the design of our re- 
gulations to exclude the natives from 
all power, and from all offices of trust. 
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We assign the care of a million of 

ple to one magistrate, and him a 
European, ignorant of the e, 
the manners, and the habits of the 
people. “ The natives,” says Sir 
Henry Strachey, “‘ hold no judicial 
offices but the lowest, and are paid 
very ill. It is only since the Euro- 
peans were well paid, that they them- 
selves became trust-worthy.”—** Our 
establishments are utterly inadequate 
in most districts of Bengal ; and where 
the business is apparently kept up, it 
must be recollected that great num- 
bers of poor Ryots are deterred from 
prosecuting, by the expense and the 
delays, and sometimes by the distance 
of the courts from their residence. 
Instead of having a magistrate in every 
village, authorized to decide their pet- 
ty disputes, these must all be referred 
to the Zillah judge, or his Commis~ 
sioners, whilst ‘‘ to transact one quar- 
ter of the judicial business by Euro- 
pean agency is impossible. If all the 
Company's servants were employed in 


judicial offices, still the drudgery 


would fall upon the natives,” who re- 
ceive no adequate recompense for their 
labour. The consequences of such a 
system are thus briefly stated by Sir 
Henry Strachey :— 

“ The dread of Decoits, the expense 
of prosecution, and the spirit of pro- 
secuting, the slowness of our legal 
proceedings, and the doubtfulness of 


the event of law-suits, on account of 
perjury and other causes,—all these 
are evils of the present day. It is true, 
that every man who is injured may 
prosecute ; that he is considered as 
possessing a right to redress, and that 
justice is intended to be impartially 
administered ; whereas, in other states 
of Hindostan, for instance the neigh- 
bouring Mahratta country, there is 
no pretence of this. But, perhaps, in 
few of the Mahratta states, which ate 
best taken care of, where no poor man 
conceives that he any rights 
whatever, and where all are aware, 
that without the help of a patron they 
have no power to obtain redress for 
injury ;—perhaps, I say, in these coun- 
tries less injustice is on the whole 
committed, and less misery felt, than 
in states of the same size under our 
government. In the Mahratta states 
there may, probably, occur one or two 
glaring instances of ession, out 
rage, and cruelty, which are silently 
put up with, because there no inferior 
attempts to contend with his superior. 
In the Midnapore states, a number of 
poor men may be seen to set up for 
themselves, and are ruined by ineffec- 
tual contests, often about trifles; with 
rich and powerful neighbours.” 

This is bad enough, but it is perfect 
harmony, compared to the scenes and 
transactions which shall be laid before 
you in my next. 





Poon ! NEVER MIND THE RAIN, LOVE. 


Pooh ! never mind the rain, love, 
Nor wait for sunny weather ; 
For, if then abroad you deign rove, 

Two suns are out together. 


Tell me not of the glass, love ; 


T. 


= ony George, and by the mass, love, 
t eye of yours 


Portends no showers, 
And that’s the glass I care for ;— 
And therefore—and therefore— 


Never mind the rain, love, 
Nor wait for sunny weather ; 
For, if then abroad you deign rove, 
Two suns are out together. 
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Axout five years ago, or thereabout, 
an article appeared in the North Ame- 
rican Review, advising the writers of 
America, or such of them as had pluck 
enough, and soul enough, to undertake 
a few straight-f stories, partl 
true, partly untrue, after the Sco 
fashion, abeut the early history and ex 
ploits of the New England fathers, or 

ilgri brave, devout, absurd, 
positive, original creatures, who are 
now looked upon, everywhere, as the 
“« settlers” of a country, which they 
wasted, literally, with and sword ; 
with uninterrupted cruel warfare, till 
nothing was left, not a single tribe, 
hardly a vestige, in truth, of a great 
people,—of countless hordes, who co- 
vered all that part of our earth ; bei 
the natural, and, perhaps, the eriginal 
ietors thereof. 


paper was well timed, pretty 
clever, and has done much good, we 
hope, to the hot-bed of North Ame- 
rican literature and scholarship, from 
the very middle of which the said Re- 
. View itself pp, —. twelve 
years , like a thing of the soil ; 
uite aoa with fruit and flower, 
and bud, nevertheless. 

We did hope, when we saw this ar- 
ticle, that some native, bold writer of 
the woods; a powerful, huge bar- 
barian, without fear, and without re- 

, would rise up to the call ; come 

in his might ; and, with a great 

for historical truth, give out a 

ume or two, worthy, in some de- 
gree, of the stout, strange, noble cha- 
racters ; the resolute, stern, thought- 
ful characters, who contrived, in a 
little time after they were cast away 
upon the rocks of another world, 
far beyond the reach of pity or suc- 
cour, apparently without hope, sick 
and weary as they were, to build up 
a great empire along the coast, from 
the wreck and rubbish, the fiery ma- 
terial and brave ornament, which, af- 
ter the convulsions of Europe, drifted 
ashore in America; a s or two, 
worth reading, of the prodigious old 
Puritans—the political martyrs—the 
plain-hearted, religious, quiet men, so 
unlike all other men that we now read 
of, either in history or fable ; the cou- 


rageous fanaticks ; the sober, unfor. 
giving, bad zealots, who, on account 
of their moral stature, which was, in. 
deed, of most unearthly i 
appear in the mist or twilight, which 
covers the early history of New Rng, 
land, very much like a troop of giants 
walking about over the hills, in a great 
fog ; a story or two, worth were: 
of the witches and wizards, the wars 
and fights of the country ; the men 
thereof ; such as Winthrop and Brad. 
ford, Sir Harry Vane, aley, Goff, 
Roger Williams, Elliot, Standish, 
Cotton, with a host of others ; mighty 
men of war, some (for that portion of 
our earth, ) some, tried in the battles of 
Europe, and well known to the sol. 
diers there ; others, powerful in de. 
bate, or learned, or wise to a _— 
and all, every one, of a decided cha 
racter, brim-full of heroick individu. 
ality ;—the women thereof, such as 
the celebrated Mrs Hutchinson, or 
the female Quakers, who were scourged 
to death ; or the witches, who were 
hung up for their beauty ; the lan- 
guage, peeenetion, and habits of 
both :—We did hope for all this ; and 
will continue to hope for it, though we 
see little to encourage us ; for we have 
some idea of what might be made of 
such material, and have had, ever 
since the great Scotch novel writer 
himself, or a great Scotch novel wri- 
ter, we should say, went a little outof 
his path, some three or four years ago, 
to take possession of the subject, as if 
it were a piece of uninhabited earth— 
and.for what purpose, forsooth? Why, 
only to keep others away, it w 
seem ; for, having set up the standard 
of — there ; said over a form 
of exclusive appropriation, very pecu- 
liar to himself--a Tew words of power 
—and looked about him, for a breath 
or two, he went away for ever. We 
allude now to the case, where he lugs 
in a warlike stranger, we forget how, 
Whaley or Goff, we forget which— 
from the woods of Connecticut—a gray- 
headed man—a regicide, if our me 
mory serves, for the rescue of a x 
ple, who were attacked on the Sab- 
bath, while at prayer—“ at meeting, 
we should say,—by a party of savages 
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Do not mistake us, We com- 
plain of that novel writer, for lea- 
ving the New World in a hurry ; 
not for going to it ; for doing-so little, 
where he might have done so much— 
not for doing little, where he should 
have done less; for, let him ‘search 
the records of all gow i through, page 
by page—ransack all the traditionary 
lore of all antiquity, and he will never 
find a people more worthy of his great, 
peculiar power—that which delights in 
the dramatick portraiture of men above 
their fellows—than were the people of 
North America, up to the time of the 
revolutionary war. ‘They grew up in 
strife ; in tual commotion, They 
flourished the better for earth- 
quake and storm. There were feuds 
in every province, up to the very day, 
when they united for mutual safety ; 
leaders, political, religious, and mili- 
tary, of surprising waywardness and 
great energy,—energy, almost with- 
out example; superb characters for 
the pen, or the chisel rather ; for he, of 
whom we speak, writes with a chisel, 
when occupied with a subject worthy 
ot his whole power ; magnificent cha- 
racters, in truth ; broad over the chest ; 
with every muscle up, and every sinew, 
by continual warfare, alive and arti- 
culate; all over,in short, with courage- 
ous individuality. 

Yes ; we did a for a story or two 
of the right shape, nor have we been al- 
together disappointed ; for the writers 
of America started up, with a new im- 
pulse, after itappeared ; brokeout, from 
every wood, as their brave old fathers 
did, fifty years ago, in the day of their 
political emancipation, with loud 
cries ; and every month of late, nay, 
almost every week, we have been 
treated with a volume or two, such as 
they were, of tales founded, with some 
regard for historical truth, upon the 
early transactions of their people. The 
favourite period with all these new 
writers, however, would seem to be 
that of the Revolution there, about 
which, quite enough has been said, 
** partly true, partly untrue ;” quite 
enough now, to satisfy the appetite of 
this, or any other age, th it were 
said ever so well—fifty times better 
than it has been said. We, for one, 
are sick of it, glad as we are of the 
bustle “* at home ;” sick and weary of 
it, although it augurs well for a new 
growth of literature, in a country 
where, till of late, authors were ob- 
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liged, whatever might be their worth, 
to “ work for nothing and find them- 
selves ;” but where, within a few days, 
five thousand dollars have been offer- 
ed (by Carey and Lea, Philadelphia) 
for two years’ privilege of a novel, a 
Cooper’s Lionet Lincoun,) with a 
** bonus” of two or three hundred 
more, to Wiley of New York, (the 
publisher,) if he would forego his 
claim ; that is, about eleven hundred 
guineas for the privilege of supplying 
the markets of America with a na- 
tive story, for two years. If this be 
true, and we have good reason for 
believing it ; and if it be true also, 
that certain of the chief publishers in 
the United States. are beset on every 
side, almost every day, by young au- 
thors, overloaded with manuscript, or 
in travail with a book or two, (all 
paar ne ng the satisfy on 
authority en to satisfy us, 
who are not easily satisfied,) we’ ven- 
ture to say that another -revolution 
will soon take place in the New World 
—a more complete and absolute eman- 
cipation by far, than has ever yet oceur- 
red among the people of our earth ; an 
comme from the worst of bondage—that 
of the soul ; the true bondage of death 
—literary, not political bon 

Who that wishes well to great 
republic of literature,—who. that 
knows what miracles may be wrought, 
with a spirit entirely —when a 
whole nation goes forth to generous 
warfare ; every heart sunny: waite 
courage, heaving with joy, ting 
with hope ; all on fire, with a new 
taste of immortality, ripe for. adven- 
ture in every possible par pak who 
that knows aught of this will not pray 
for that hour to: arrive ? 

It will arrive. The day of thorough 
emancipation is near, we hope and be- 
lieve ; emancipation, we should tee 
from that unworthy prejudice, (made 
up of a stupid | apaahy, self-distrust, 
and. childi erence, knows 
wherefore,) which degrades a people ; 
not emancipation, for that we do. not 
wish, from hearty love, and grave, 
thoughtful admiration, both which the 
Americans ~ feel - and must con-~ 
tinue to feel, exactly in tion to 
their own progress in irerdvare and 
scholarship, for the scholars and wri- 
ters of Great Britain. 

Let a few of those youthfal knights, 
over sea, who are now flashing their 
bright swords, a prem waste of 











$6 
Crude, Ghee sey should elve's cot 
» where | vee cut, 
Chey SbOURT ive edge, or poled lke 
‘ , or t—! 
all new beginners, who do little, with 
much effort, where, after a while, they 
do much, with little effort ; a few of 
those, who are now slashing away at 
= a ar period a 8 
olde sere up -characters, 
have been cut up already, five or six 
times over—bruising people to death, 
oreo been brayed in a mors 
tar ; working wp that, over and over 
again, which had been worked up, 
ovet and over again before, till ‘there 
‘was nothing left of it ; and a few of 
those—a multitude, in truth—who 
aré now ransacking heaps of earth— 
common earth, in a common highway, 
a i more sys than 
—a ‘more coveted, genius 
Ee while the rough, euviatin’ eaten, 
over which, or near which, they walk 
dtm’ Few in the daily transactions of 
& stupid life, abound with treasure 
2 way below the rude surface :— 
of the many, who are thus employed, 
Tiow; a , with swords, a part, with 
, On the broad highway 
‘of North American history, at one 
particular spot, which was broken up, 
years and yearsago ; rummaged, raked, 
and ; over and over again; of 
these, let a few gird up their loins for 
Wrens = +8. go farther back into 
woods ir country—among 
the shadows and rocks thereof—dig 
‘deep inte the everlasting hills there, 
when, if ‘they are not easily discou- 
a nor teo prodigal of power, th 
. assuredly meet with a ‘reward, 
which they will never find where they 
are now looking for it. 


By the way, it were well, perhaps ; 
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[Sept 
well for them, end well for the 
cause of literature ; well for the 
ters of America, and well for thos at 
Great Britain, if the publishers here, 
and authors, who derive ne profit 
from the republication of their books 
abroad, were apprized of what we be. 
lieve to be a'fact—(we do not. speak 
positively, because we candot refer to 
the very words of the law)—namely, 
that if they, the said publishers and 
authors of Great Britain, wish to se 
eure-a monopoly for their works ia 
the United States, for twenty years, 
or a due part of the prodigious gain, 
which might proceed from a worthy 
republication of British books am 
2 people, six or eight millions of whom 
read. more or less English, every day 
of their lives, while two or three mil. 
lions read almost every good English 
book that appears, within a little time 
after it comes out, in this country; 
or, if they wish to guard a work of 
theirs from piracy, they may do it, 
without much trouble, and with little 
or no expense ; for the cost of a copy- 
right, in that country, is but 4s. 6d.; 
while the advertising, * which is re- 
quired by law, would seldom exceed 
half-a-guimea, and only one copy is de- 
manded for the National Library. The 
—_ of republication there is very 
arge now ; but, if proper steps were 
taken by British authors and publish- 
ers, it might be augmented fourfold— 
in our opinion greatly to the advan- 
tage of all parties ; authors and pub- 
lishers, British and American. Half 


‘a million of the great Scotch novels, 


we dare say, have re-issued from the 
American press. They are read by 
every body—everywhere—all over the 
States; and so, indeed, are most of 
the. good British novels, poems, plays, 





* Tt is comfortable enough ‘te see how well informed the law-givers and great 
commercial statesmen of this age are, upon all matters, about which they under- 
‘take to legislate. How circumstantial they are; how cautious; how industri- 
‘ous ; and how accurate, in detail! It is but the other day now, that a parliamentary 
‘man here,‘of high character, while urging a reduction of duty upon advertisements 
atid newspapers—a wise, good measure, of itself; a measure of his own, we believe 
thought proper to inform the House, that, im Philadelphia, advertisements cost 
‘Only sispence each ; thereby giving to the people of that city, as he thought, a very 
‘obvious advantage over those of Liverpool. Dog cheap, to be sure! . . . But—in 
Philadelphia, and in all the ehief cities of the United Spates, the regular charge for 

ising is, from about three shillings, to six shillings a sguare, British money— 
the smallest advertisement, however small, being charged as a square. We would 
remark, however, that when people advertise by the year, it may prove a little 
heaper ; and also, that, if required, an advertisement will be repeated three or four 
‘times, without any further charge. Still, you cannot advertise at all, in America—or 
in Philadelphia rather, for Jess than about 4s. or 3s. 6d. sterling. 





of the Monthly Magazine, a r— 
an original paper too, for all that ap- 
pears on the face of it ; a , which 
professes to give a deal of new, preci~ 
ous, and very exact information about 
America, and American literature ; 
but which is eopied, we pereeive, with 
a most praiseworthy and scrupulous 
fidelity—in a very workmanlike fa- 
shion, word for word, from a discourse 
delivered one or two years ago, before 
gome society of Phi hia, and af. 
terwards published by author—a 
Mr Ingersol, in ¢ phlet, which we 
met with, more than a twelvemonth 
ago, at Miller’s American Library. It 
is all very true, nevertheless ; and we 
refer to it, with pleasure, in confirma- 
tion of what we say, the 
yalue of that privilege, in America, 
which has been disregarded hitherto, 
by the publishers of Great Britain. 

. But enough—Let us now go te 
these * late American books,” the ti« 
tles of which are given above. 

1. The Peer at THE Piterius,’* 
—God forgive the r,who has been 
Ritter oer, Anatase a rough the wrong 
end of a spy-glass,—we are afraid, is 
a tale got up to please the North Ame- 
rican reviewer. It is a book—what 
shall we say of it? what can we say 
of it? a book, in three stout volumes 
we hardly know how to describe it 
—full of good sense, which we have 
no sort of patieuce with ; surcharged 
with historical, truth, which nobody 
cares for; crowded with sober stuff, 
the insupportable accuracy of which 
were enough to damp the poetical ar- 
dour of a whole nation. All the dates 
are true—true as death ; true to an 
hour ; all the chief incidents, all the 
names—true to a letter. It is well 
got up ; well written—the work of a 
thorough-paced, grave, cautious wri+ 

ter. There is hardly a bad page in 
it,—or a good one; or a bad phrase, 
or a foolish one ; or a coarse thought, 
or a crazy one ; or a thing to weep at, 
or laugh at, for nearly fifty score pages. 
In short, we never did see such a 
ra es good-for-nothing, sensible 


The author, who is a native Ameri- 


e him appear like a 
would he gratified beyond measure. 

Wishing to escape the severity of 
English, and much id. of 
Scotch criticism, he has put forth a 
~ancpenhisersateehyohichdiaedh 
wereupon which, 
it has been i ‘here, will never 
he read, by either English or Scotel 
critics, aia be the literature 
of his country charged with “< coarse-+ 
ness”—that other name for great vi- 
gour, wild power, and courageous 
peculiarity, everywhere, in every age, 
with people, who have refined away 
all their own chief, distinguishing 
at _ coun pa beok has 

otten his toa 3 shaped 
his offspring to a mould, we fear,— 
lopping the giants and stretching the 
dwarfs, by a stop-watch, and a foot-~ 
rule—or a yard-stick ; and spviling 
their shape with stays-—worn before 
birth, we dare say, half the time—till 
they are neither one thing nor anor 
ther ; but half British, half American, 
half savage, half civilized, so that we 
are reminded, at every step, while - 
they go by us, of Hunter himself, the 
shrewd, light-haired North American 
savage, wearing white kid gloves, ata 
patrician party here; and going to 
court, in breeches, with hair powder- 
ed—a bag, a lace frill, and a small 
sword, of which he was in. greater 
peril, by far, than he ever had been, 
or ever will be, of a tomahawk or a 
scalping-knife. 

But why do such things? Of what 
avail are they, to the half; or the 
whole savage ; to the eater of men, or 
the writer of books, from: abroad? 
Why go forth ,at. all,.if you pest 
go forth, in your own shape? ..Why 
throw off your own character; what- 
ever it may be; when all-eyes are upon 
you? Why undertake another—a new 
part, 4 serious one too; if you: know 
what a serious part is—when: you are 
playing for your life? In short, why 





* PEEP AT THE PiLGAIMS, 3 vols. 12mo. Geo. B. Whitaker, London, 1825: 
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_ become’ ridiculous? why make a fool 
of > to gratify another, who, if 
he be gratified by sacrifice, must 
be, for that very reason, quite unwor- 
thy of it ? Will the native North Ame- 
rican please, or can he hope to 8 
t people, or distinguish himself, 
y dressing after their fashion ; by 
bowing, as they bow ; talking, as they 
talk ; writing, as they write ? by aping 
their behaviour, look, and carriage ? 
by adopting their habits, only to make 
himself and them, habits and people 
both, ridiculous ? by throwing off 
that, which places him altogether 
aloof, and away from the multitude— 
his natural air ; his national air ; his 
brave, strong, decided individuality ? 
by foregoing his privilege, preroga- 
tive, birth-right, and country? Will 
they like him the better for it ? Will 
they like to see a coarse awkward fel- 
low—a giant, if you please, in his 
own shape—caricaturing the pomp of 
high life ; and all the e of court- 
ly bearing, by his a imitation 
thereof ?— We believe not. 

For convenience ; for comfort, per- 
haps, it may be well enough, to do as 
other people do ; but no man will ever 
be distinguished, by doing as other 
people do. Were Tecumseh himself, 
the great Indian warrior een 3 
were he alive now, we sh say to 
him this,—If you are going to the city 
of London, to the Royal Exchange, 
or to Exeter Change, “‘ by particular 
desire,” off with your barbarian robes ; 
away with all that smacks of dominion 
or authority ; hide your face ; cover 
your heart ; walk humbly ; do as they 
do; go there, like other people—the 
very mob—no matter how awkward 
you are. But if your aim be far above 
that; if you are not so much a man 
of business or thrift, as you are a dis- 
ciple of Ambition ; if you are heedless 
of comfort ; and care only for that, 
which is worthily cared for, by the 
brave and wise ; if you would appear, 
like yourself, in the courts of royalty 
—at home there—even there ; if you 
would bear up, face to face with it, 
like a man ; or, if you are going to the 


West End, where the better sort of . 


lions go—away with all imitation, with 
all awkward restraint ; away with your 
white kid gloves, and every other badge 
of servitude—(for, to you, every such 
thing is a badge of servitude)—on 
with all the rude pomp of your office, 


with all the. barbarous dignity there: 
of :—Do all this, or keep om Let. 
your i be natural: Bear upon: 
your very forehead, if you may, the: 
sign of power, strange, though it bes) 
the name of your country, Savage, 
though it 0 all this, and, amy word) 
for it, Chief, they like you the better. 
They-are courageous ; they love’cou- 
rage. They are men ; they love man« 
hood: At any rate, if you go in your 
natural shape, in the true garb of your 
nation, you will never be laughed at. 


Grotesque, you may be ; but, whether ‘ 


grotesque, or not, you will be respec. 
table. If you are wise, you will not 
undertake the part of a fine gentle- 
man, at your age. You may spend 
half eal life before a teckidgapiens 
with a drill-sergeant or a dancing- 
master,—half your life ; and yet, if you 
are made of real North American stuff, 
ou will be no match, in well-bred ease, 
or an English footman. You will not 
go into a room, or out of it ; or ap- 
proach a beautiful woman, with half 
so much graceful, smooth, self-posses- 
sion ; or a tithe of his courtly air. 

All this we would have urged, if we 
had come in the way of such a noble 
creature as Tecumseh’; a part of it, 
we did urge, to Hunter ; and all of it, 
we now urge to the writers of Ameri- 
ca, who are coming out, one after an- 
other, in a vile masquerade—putting 
away their chief properties, and aping 
the style of another people. 

If they are satisfied with comfort, 
or security from the criticks ; or with 
insignificance ; or a tolerable share of 
business, or profit; or with a few 
weeks’ notoriety, on t’other side of 
Temple-bar ; or a few months of un- 
disputed —sober—price-current im- 
mortality anywhere, they have only to 
imitate, or copy, the chief scribes of 
this empire; to bow as they ‘bow; 
talk as they talk ; and write as they 
write—no disparagement, however, to 
the said chief scribes, who are capital, 
in their way ; but whom it will never 
do, for American authors to imitate ; 
authors, we should say, who hope to 
be cared for. 

But if the writers of America be 
what we believe them to be ; if their 
aim is higher, nobler, more courage- 
ous ; if they would rather perish of 
cold, far up in the sky, than live toa 

ood old age, among the fires of earth ; 


if they would rather die, on the steep, 
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‘to immortality, with one 

“line clinging to’ their exhaust- 

ed hearts, above the reach of sympa- 

thy and succour, than live, or flou- 

rit, 

and 


ever so long, as other men live, 

flourish, on the common high- 
ways of our earth; if this be ‘their 
temper, they will go abroad—each for 
himself, in the real costume ‘of his 
tribe—the men of the everlasting 
woods ; the giants of another world. 

What have they to fear; who do 
this? Nothing—nothing—while they 
preserve their natural carriage ; their 
natural freedom ; their natural ar- 
mour ; their natural integrity: Every- 
thing—every thing—if they are foolish 
enough to put off their distinguishing 
attributes ; or simple enough to put 
on those of another’ people—whether 
of style, or manner. - 

It is American books that are wanted 
of America ; not English books ;—nor 
books, made in America, by English- 
men, or by writers, who are a sort of 
bastard English. seed le here do 
not want copies, or parodies, or abridg- 
ments, or peer oe or poe 

or bad—of their great originals, 
oer in prose or poetry. They would 
have something, which they have not ; 
something, which does not grow here ; 
something, which cannot be made 
here, nor counterfeited here. They 
want, ina word, from the people of 
North America, books, which, what- 
ever may be their faults, are decided- 
ly, if not altogether, American. Why 
have they no such book now? Why 
is there nothing of the sort, up to this 
hour ; nothing, we should say, save a 
small part of two or three stories, by 
Brown, by Irving, by Neal, and by 
Cooper? And why is it, pray, that, 
even there, in those two or three, by 
such men, there is in truth not a 
single page decidedly, aud properly 
American, either in character, lan- 
guage, or peculiarity ? 

If we go to another world, say the 
men here ; if we go to another world 
for precious things; for plants, or 
flwers—in God’s name, let us not 
come back loaded with- Irish dia- 
monds ; or mica dust; or exotics, 
which are only the spurious, or dege- 
nerate issue of our own soil; or mis- 
take, as others have, the su uous 
leafing, or distempered richness of 
plethora, for beauty and great value— 
inflammation, for the splendour of 
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health. ‘Let us have poison rather, for 

ison itself were more pr , than 

erbs of degenerate virtue. : Give us 

that which is able to be mischievous, 
if unrighteously, or unworthily admi- 
nistered ; for drugs of no power beget 
a habit of carelessness ; and; whatever 
is incapable of doing mischief, is_in- 
capable of doing good. Every poison 
is the naturai antidote of some other 
poison. Power is virtue. : Hence do we 
require of the American people, great 
power ; stout, original power; pro~ 
ductions, whatever else they may be, 
indigenous to the country; preferring 
those, which are decidedly vicious, to 
those, which are of a neutral charac; 
ter—or of adulterated, or doubtful, or 
degenerate virtue. Give us a bad ori- 
ginal, they would say, to every Ame-~ 
rican writer, if they had any hope of 
him ; keep your good copy : \No a 
man was ever able to copy-| Come forth 
naked, absolutely naked,’ we ‘should 
say, to every real North American— 
savage, or not ; wild, or tame; though 
your muscles be rather too large, and 
your toes are turned the wrong way 
for Almack’s ; but, in mercy ‘to your 
country, to yourself, do not come 
forth, in a court equipage, with fine 
lace over your broad knuckles, and 
— strong rough hair powdered. 

e had rather see the Belvidere Apol- 
lo in breeches ; or, if that be much 
too * coarse,” in “shorts,” or “tights,” 
or “ inexpressibles.” } Why turn out 
your toes now, if all your life long; hi- 
therto, you have turned your toes in? 
If you és it ever so well here, nobody 
sees it; nobody knows it ; but if you 
do it awkwardly, or, if you are caught 
rehearsing, with one heel at a time, 
it is all up with you. Do as you have . 
done all your life—in such matters, if 
you wish to be respectable. Stick to 
your own habit. So long as you do, 
there is no standard for the genteel. 
here, to try your gentility by. .Throw 
it off, or take theirs ; and you thereby 
acknowledge their jurisdiction, their 
power and authority, for trial and for 
punishment. Such would be our ad- 
vice to every one, who, like the au- 
thor of this book,. is afraid of being 
stared at, for his originality, or laugh- 
ed at, for his awkwardness, if he go 
among the polite, in his true shaj 
rude, coarse man. 

We had our eye for a while, we 
thought, upon the author, We were 





ms ve oe a bit —— 
on the top o opening chap~ 
ter, with his name to it, in small ca- 
pitals ? That looks rather queer ; ra 
ther suspicious—rather ; because, with 
all the ’s talent, he is very lazy ; 
and has done so little, in the s of 
i » a8 to be wholly 
ediate neigh~ 
bourhood. Wherefore, we are rather 
puzzled—for once; but, wherefore, 
we venture to say that, if he (his 
name, by the way, is Mellen; Gren« 
ville n—son of Prentess Mellen, 
Chief Justice of Maine)—that if he 
did not furnish a part of the work, 
some very, very particular friend of 
his did, (as we have said before, while 
ing of his insufferable precision, ) 
nobody else would have thought 

of citing his poetry, as if it were known 
to all our earth. oe 
years ago—we are not ing up a 
formal essay ; or writing well, by the 
square foot; we are rescuing & 
few ideas from a multitude, which’ are 
erowding over us, on a drowsy after- 
noon—or, in other words, illustrating 
the beautiful th of suggestion by 
—but let us go back. Some years ago, 
while going through the States, we fell 
in with a volume of—of—say poetry, 
on the title-page whereof appeared 
four lines of—poetry ; call that poe- 
', too, (we have no better name for 

it,) four lines, beautifully set, in small 
capitals, from “‘ Farmer.” But who 
was Farmer? Who the devil was 
Farmer? We had somewhere heard 
of one SHaksPEare, Byron, Scort, 
Moonrg, and six or eight other men of 
small capitals ; but who the devil was 
Farmer? Nobody knew; nobody 
was able to guess. At length, how- 
ever, we were happy enough to find 
out, after much inquiry. FarMer was 
Dr Farmer, (see BLackwoop, Janu- 
ary, 1825, p. 48 ;) and he, Dr Farmer, 
was, oddly enough, the author of that 


cattle to change t 


pitals, We are justified, 

are we not ?——in eting the 

of this Pexr to be either M 

self, whose poetry is quoted on 

of chapter one; or a dear friend of 
his ; for, as a poet, he is hardly go 
well known, at this hour, as Dr 
mer was five years ago. 

A word now, of the style; orjof, 
style rather, which is getting sadly in 
vogue. We meet with it, eve 
Cooper’s late novel (of whi 
by and by) is crowded with it; 
about half, or two thirds of all the 
poetry, which comes in our way, is 
guilty of it. One brief specimen wil] 
serve ;/ we are not in the humour for 
copying to-day. ‘« No great mam was 
ever able to copy.” 

‘* We all know your opinion,” saith 
he, to whom we are indebted for a 
‘* PEEP AT THE Pitenims,” vol. II. p, 
112,—“* We all know your opinion; 
but methinks a tongue, so eloquent ag 
thine, should have won your cause ere 
this.” Beautiful, to be sure! beau. 
tiful !/ but how are we to speak of one, 
who has been guilty of such an out- 
rage, in black and white, upon our 
noble system of speech ; our beautiful, 


vigorous, and lofty language? Yetif © 


we flay him alive, as we ought, for 
such b emy ; what shall we say te 
others ; people, who know better, and 
are guilty of it, in every page? It is 
getting very very common. The 
thetic of this day, is crowded with 
it. Prose or poetry, it is all the same 
Cooper, in his Lionel Lincoln; is forty 
times worse. Do the blockheads know, 
or do they not, pray,* that a solemn 
style, and a familiar style, have no 
more business together, in the same 
ae phrase, than two different 
an es? What if we, desiring to 
show CE were to make up a period of 
two or three languages—after a shape 
like this, now—Ich—dois—amar & los 
pueblos,—what would be thought of 
our egregious folly ? Yet which is the 
more absurd? We may tolerate a 
sudden departure, in the poets, when 
they are hard pushed for rhyme, or 
melody ; we may permit such fine 
ir paces, at every 
step, or two, when they are tied up, 
in sight of the green turf, or striving 
to swallow the fresh air ;_ but we have 


——, 





—— 


. Pray ?—We dare say they do not. : 
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_vapours of a huge, heavy 

ders mare, pretending to kick up 

le, in a brave <a forsooth, 
while she is breeding cart-horses. 

There is Cowley, now. He trans- 

lates Martial, Lib. Il. Epig. 63, in 


this way, for a part-— [ 
«Would you be free ? tis your chief wish, 


you say. ; 
Come on; I’ show thee, friend, the cer- 
tain way.” 
+ @ * = 


“ If to no feast abroad, thou lovest togo ;" 


&e. 
Outrageous! we shall have some of 
these people saying, thou have, or you 
hath, next, if we do not give them a 
hearty cuff or two, in our good-na~ 
tured way, while we are in the hu- 
mour. 


2. Laenns. penaeatier Mr a 
has wronged his early reputation by 
this unhappy affair, As a whole, 
though parts of it are. fine, it is a 
poor book ; a very poor beok. He 
has run oe whole premesse now, wr 

ing weight enough a way, for 
Tetenbae back than his, and has come 
out, afterall, very near the spot, from 
which he set off, years ago, with 
“Precaution ;” a starting-post, in 
truth, for him ; a very wooden article. 
Our “ of Boston ;” this late 
book—the child of his maturity, is 
quite of a piece, with his very first .en- 
deavour. It is a bachelor’s babe—no- 
sony penteibheltinetoh walek 

sy i made up, W 
lazy Fae wr a mona: * the 
are too fat, or too rich, leave behi 
them, as a substitute for living crea~ 
tures. 


ThsSpyeee pin facie of it. We 
never tho v ighly of Mr Coo- 
; he iionteshen eatly overrated by 
is countrymen ; he is too amiable ; 
too good. ae by half ; 
we na of a yet 
are we di i bitterly disap- 
pointed in this book. Still ; though 


and shall have, we do: 

brave, hearty, original book, b 

of descriptive historical and 
familiar truth ; crowded with real 
gaa ee alive seems 
rican pec » no 
model, however ais’ a tono 


it is not even so 

might have 

*« the Sir Walter Scott of America f’”— 
for he was never the: man teset rivers 
on fire; but, still—and we are glad of 
an opportunity so to. speak,—still, it 
is a thing of the right school. If not 
altogether American, it is not altoge~ 
ther English ; wherefore, let us be 
very thankful. It is not, as ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, of all the Ame- 
rican stories are, a thing of this coun- 
try—a British book tossed up, anew’; 
worked over, afresh ; and sent back, 
with a new title-page. _ Hitherto, if 
we took up here, a novel, or a poem, 
or a psy: from the United States of 
North America, it has. been with a 
sinking of the heart ; for we knew 
that we should find it, altogether Eng- 
lish—in purpose, though not in lan- 
guage, perhaps ; English, in the cha- 
racter ; English, in the plot and scope ; 
English all over—bastard English, 
we might say—as if they, on tother 
side of the great waters, were go- 
ing to drive the British out of their 
own market, by counterfeiting their 
capital wares ; crowded with worn- 
out Scotch characters; with cast-off 
Irish, and Welsh “ dit- 
to,” with s and ladies, butlers. and 
footmen, to help off the story ; erewd- 
ed, in fact, with whatever was nof 
American. The very pictures would 
be English ; the whole scenery. At 





* LionEL LincoLn; or the LEacurer or Boston. By the Aurnor OF THE Spy, 


&e, 3 vols. 12mo, John Miller, 1825. 


+ Yes. BrorHEer JONATHAN is a real North American story; and Repwoop, we 
have reason to believe, is another, and a very good one. 
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e every. -page of the American tale, you 
‘meet with something or. ‘ 
-which had never been met with, any- 
where else, in America; a yew tree, 
haps; a fish pond, with a live 
to it; a lawn; .a-blue lake, 
witha green turf border, rolled smooth ; 
a pheasant, or a cottage, perhaps. The 
very dialect, in every case, though 
ut. into the mouth of a Yankee, or a 
irginian, would be a wretched com- 
pound of Yorkshire, broad Scotch, 
Cockney, or bad Irish—and why? 
Because the writers of America will 
rsist in writing after British models ; 
r use, they will make use of British 
literature; as they should not—prose 
and poetry—novelsand plays ;—grind- 
ing them over, all in a a every 
-part and. parcel thereof; incident, 
character, thought, phrase—beauty 
—rubbish and all; working up the 
British material, over and over again, 
after the British have worn it entirely 
out, or thrown it by, for ever; and 
ighting their own, very much as the 
British, under the house of Radcliffe 
and Co., kept working up the showy 
earth of Spain or Italy, year after 
-year, to the neglect of that, a better 
-and a richer sort, by far, which lay 
under, their very feet.. The writers of 
E dd were quite as much infatu- 
ated, for a while, with banditti, monks, 
friars, blue skies, ruins, guitars, in- 
uisitions, daggers, and all that, as 
the Americans are, now, with every 
sortof English novel-machinery. But, 
.while we are letting these e have 
it, as they deserve—the blockheads 
.—for not having produced a true Ame- 
.Yican story, or a novel, worthy of 
cheing called American, what if they 
Should call out, in reply, somewhat 
after this fashion.—‘‘ Where is the 
downright English novel, of this age ? 
Where is the novel, worthy. of being 
called English ? Where. shall we go 
for a stout, strong, hearty novel, pour- 
traying, with force and courage, the 
-Srigniveliah character ?” 
gn-Mr Cooper’s book is unwor- 
thy of him, still we cannot be very 
severe with it; because, after all, if 
it be not a real North American sto- 
ry, as-we have said before, it is very 
like one; if not exactly that, for 
‘which we have been longing, it is the 
shadow, and perhaps the forerunner 
of it. And, although Mr Cooper has 
not given us a single page of what 
is purely and absolutely American— 
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a single phrase, we m 

all that sg ever ba 
single touch, either of we, or 
thought, or character, which is ah. 
lutely true, yet has he done thatmoy, 
for which we would. give him: 
praise, very great. He has a. 
ken to write a story, altogether a 
home. .He has made a. picture, the 
plan, the drawing, the rough outline 
of which.is American, rein the cha- 
racters, their costume, their look and 
attitude are not. He has throwmyp, 
after a poor fashion, a poor structure; 
but his materials are American ; the 
ground-work, at least ; and a part of 
the outside is truth, great historical 
truth. For that, he shall have praise, 


though the workmanship is bad; and 
.a part of the stuff spoilt for ever. ; be- 


cause they who come after him, will 
profit by his failure ; and he, himself, 
after a time, perhaps, may do ithat 
well, in.rock, or marble, which he has 
now done badly in clay. ts 
Mr Cooper is a dwarf, to be'sure; 
a dwarf, when he goes playing about, 
on all fours, in the shadow of pyn- 
mids; or. a-tiptoe, among the over- 
thrown pillars of another age ; “ beb- 
bing for whales,” on the lee-side’of 
bridge—a giant’s causeway, in truth, 
over which the men of that revolution, 
(whereof he is now prattling, asifiit 
were the work of a day ; the stuff that 
novels are made of—a pretty incident 
—a scuffle—a row, worth taking up, 
in a popular story ; worth alluding 
to ;)—over which they travelled, year 
after year, like giants, to the noiseef 
earthquake and battle—year after year 
—till they came. to a place where the 
foundations. of a. great empire were 


laid, (an empire spreading from shore 
to shore, ) not, as he may suppose, by 


the light of squibs and crackers,to 
the .sound of threepenny whistles, 
wter trumpets, or ivory castanets; 
but with prayer and worship.; here, 
by the light of a rejoicing sky, cro 
ed with stars, or blazing with broad, 
clear sunshine ; there, to the noise of 
eat bells in the earth, or cannon, or 
eavy thunder, .perhaps—in the 
of night—or the loud roaring of the sea. 
Cooper has done much, although 
he has done it, like a boy, without 
well knowing what he was about. 
He has broken up a new quarry; 
broken his way ¢o it, rather—a quamty 
which will never be exhausted; 4 
quarry, which, till the “ Sry” appeal 
8 
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ed in His country, had never been ap- 
proached, or: distufbed.—He touched 
a spring, while he was half asleep, one 
relling about, in the great unvi- 
sited store-house of North-American 
tiches; overwearied with playing 


marbles there, in the hot sunshine of 
le gazing 


public favour, with a 
at him, a whole nation, for spectators. 
The touch electrified him—he was 
mi for it. He started up, 
“thrilling to the bone”’—half crazy 
with astonishment, while the rocky 
doors flew open, with a great noise. 
He could not endure the sound, or the 
sight ; so, he ran off—scampered away 
—cleared out, like Aladdin ; freight- 
ed with treasure, accidentally gathered 
ina fit of childish curiosity—wealth 
plucked, by ‘handfuls—huge, over- 
grown jewelry, which he mistook, one 
day, for a strange fruit, another for 
stained glass. But although Mr 
Cooper was not aware of the value of 
that which he carried away, for a 
while, nor of that which he left be- 
hind, others were.; others, who caught 
aglimpee of the brief, bright, momen- 
tary, hap-hazard revelation ; others, 
who are at work now ; others, who 
will not be interfered with. 

Mr Cooper himself has gone back, 
after a long interval, for another 
It is too late for him though ; is 
the day after the fair. He has taken 
too much breath ; lost a great deal too 
much time. Those who are now at 
work, will not be frighted away by 
toise, or flurried by anything. They 
will go deep—very deep—into the 
very foundations of that, which they 
have begun to explore. 

Let him have praise for the “ Sry ;” 
because a part of the story was Ame- 
rican, though most of the characters 
were not ; being either Irish, or Eng- 
lish, or nothing’; yea,—though he did 
venture to make George Washington 
play bo-peep with a pretty girl; be- 
tween two great armies, both of which 
were sadly in want of him ; after 
night-fall, too, on the “ neutral 
ground,” which was eternally overrun 
by the British ; yea,—though Mr 
Cooper did set the mighty rebel 'down, 
like a good boy, to study geography, 
with a map of the world before him— 
on the top of a huge mountain—alto- 
gether alone—at night—with about 
fifteen or twenty thousand people, on 
the look out for him, if he stirred or 


_ winked ; yea—yea—though Mr Cooper 
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did leave tiim, for a great while, gos- 
sipping with a tory—under a fictitious 
name, too—in disguise ay 
and afar from all hope, or chance of 
relief or escape. Think of that! 
George Washington ; the rébel com~ 
mander-in-chief—playing a part, and 
such a part—in such a place,’ at such 
a time. ie 

So; let him have all praise for the 
* Spy,” in spite of this, and a heap 
more of like sbsurdity, which we might 
gather from it, and fill up to-ov 
dow him—if such employment were 
worthy of us ; or if he were not a fa- 
vourite with all, who candidly ap 
ciate his power ; and of course, there- 
fore, with ourself. ‘The book was, at 
least, an approach to what we desire— 
a plain, real, hearty, North American 
story ; a story, which, if we could have 
our way, should be altogether Ameri- 
can—peculiarly and ‘exclusively so, 
throughout ; as much American, to 
say all, in a word, as the Scotch Novels 
are Scotch: Let him have great praise ; 
for, to give him his due, the Sry” did, 
in truth, spy out a new empire for his 
countrymen ; riches and power, ina 
new shape ; a world of generous ore, 
which only requires 'to be wrought— 
having been sme'ted, with subterranean 
fires, half a century ago, while the na- 
tions above were asleep. 

He did much, though it was b 
accident ; as we have said before, an 
will continue to say; for, if he had 
known the value of that mine, ‘which 
he blundered upon, while ‘searchi 
for base plebeian earth, (a little cash, 
would he have gone away,:and’ 
others to work it? or would-he have 
staid away so long? or would he have 
gone back to it now, with such a 
doubtful air, and such a sad misgiving 
of ne heart ? : ; : 

_ The example of Mr Cooper—or the 
discoveries parted which were made 
by the “Spry,” in that»unvisited re- 
gion of story, in the new world—its 
warlike history—were not los#*™pon 
others. ‘Many have grown wiser by 
reason thereof; some with; and a 
multitude without, courdge, ‘nerve, 
and vigour. Several are at-work now: ; 
and, we are told» of one, ‘the 
latchet of whose shoe, when he s 
the soil ~ rhe America, — the 
great pathway rebellion, Cooper 
were not worthy to loose:’ In truth, 
it were downright sacrilege for Mr 
Cooper to meddle a such unwieldy, 

2 





jus machinery. He cannot 

to succeed—if he were to put a portion 

of it in play, by some lucky touch, 
while 

the foundations of a world, 

had found his ~ into a toy~ 

owner was asleep,) the noise would 

hten him out of his wits, we do 

Yet Mr Cooper is now there. He 
has “ rushed in, where angels fear to 

3 set off, without preparation, 
to visit a place where the Spirit of re- 
tearing his way, from shore to shore, 
and from sea to sea, like an earthquake ; 
not go, without wading up to his mid- 
dle in hot ashes, and lifting a 
bish—overthrown pillars, and imperial 
wreck ; a place to which no dwarf will 
he wear sandals of brass, or go, with 
brazen panoply complete ; or seek for 
who leap into the fire, when there is 
no other way to obtain it. 
forth in this ‘“‘ Legend of thirteen pro- 
vinces,” a word or two ; and buta word 
changeling, a sort of idiot, (a very bad 

, too,) a fool, who talks better by 
him ; and is always applied to, by the 
hero, whenever he lacks either advice 
** Old Nab” is pretty well. The story 
has no sert of interest, although it con- 
in history ; the breaking out of the re- 
volutionary war at Boston, Massachu- 
up a rebellion, very much as if it were 
a matter of serious duty ; a period of 
in a Worthy fashion. 

The females are, as heretofore, with 
women, who hold up their heads, keep 
their elbows back—run about in a 

book ; never going out, orcoming in, but 
“flying,” or “ gliding,” or disa - 


move it ; or, if he should—if he were 
he was patiently feeling about 
asif 

= at blind man’s buff, while the 

leve. 
tread ;” gone barefooted, perhaps ; or 

slip-sh 
volution broke loose, fifty years ago, 
a place, to which Goliah himself could 
for himself, through a world of rub- 
ever penetrate—ever—ever—though 
immortality, after the fashion of those, 
Of the characters which are brought 
or two. ‘The chief, Job Pray, is a 
helt, than the people of sense about 
or information, political or religious. 
cerns a period which has no parallel 
setts Bay, where a few grave men got 
terrible interest, if it were talked about 
Mr Cooper, nice, tidy, pretty-behaved 
stately way, and talk very much like a 

~ing, or vanishing—“ furtively.” 


The Battle of Lexington, though, is. 


well done. So is that of Bunker Hill 
— properly Breed’s Hill. Parts of two 
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business where are; with 
a eee 
ike that of the wy @ over. 
spreading the church vol, ane aay 
—even capital. Three or fourof 
— yaya nes — are touchs 
oH pretty weil—not v sharply, 
to be sure, but so, as to he hneaiaee 
The tavern-keeper at Boston, while hé 
is taking security for his furniture 
is very good, very. Washington (who 

is come to be the butt.of almost 
whippersnapper now), luckily for Mr 
Cooper, does not appear at all in this 
book, though a trumpet is blown se. 
veral times, to put us on cur good be- 
haviour. But why the mischief are 
we so repeatedly warned of his ap: 
proach, and prepared for it, as in that 
passage, where the herovis on his,way 
to Cambridge—leaving his bride~en 
her wedding night—whoe, on earth,can 

tell us wherefore ? 

Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Burgoyne, Earl Percy, and a few 
others on the royal side, are sketched 
—awkwardly enough ; but we value 
the sketches, bad as they are, because 
we know that Mr Cooper is indebted 
for them, to the good people of Mas- 
sachusetts, where the war broke out; 
and Charles Lee, though out of place, 
and rather out of drawing, is well 
done—pretty well done, we should 
say. (See BLacxwoop for a sketch 
of Lee, Jan. 1825, p. 68.) 

** Polworth” is a character made as 
nine characters out of ten are lately 
made. He says the same thing, over 
and over again. Why not paste ala 
bel on his forehead, or write a phrase 
on his back—that were about as well ; 
if, to do a foolish thing fifty times over, 
be enough to constitute a character, 

“ Ralph” is nobody. He isan after- 
thought, we guess; a sort of ‘interli- 
neation ; a bit of running accompani- 
ment of mystery and surprise—like the 
“ Spy” himself, without meaning) or 
probability. What business had Ralph 
with a map, at night, in a deserted 
house? Answer: because George Wash- 
ington, the only hero that Mr Cooper 
ever undertook before, had a map in 
his part (which map was very well 
received) in @ similar situation—at 
night—on the top of a mountain. But 
why had George Washington a map 
there? Answer: because Mr Cooper 
was a midshipman of the United States 
navy ; and because all the great men 
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that he had ever seen—suitably occu- 
pied in a time of peril, al- 





ight ; and George Washington, there- 
nig at night, on the aes oe 
mountain, are—bless your y 
two captains of the United States navy, 
on a lee shore. 3 

The great fault of Mr Cooper ; or 
a great fault with him, is this. He 
wants courage to describe that which 
he sees; to record that, as it is—that, 
which he has power enough to see, as 
it is. The people of his book, with 
two or three exceptions, talk too well ; 
too much alike, wherever he wishes to 
make them well bred. He. is 
afraid of his dignity, perhaps; afraid 
if he make an idiot behave like an 
idiot, . talk like one, — Bane 
self,—he, Mr Cooper, ma t 
one; afraid, if he put bad “ urd 
the mouths of ple, who, as every- 
body knows, talk nothing else, in real 
life, that he himself may be charged 
with bad grammar. We are sorry for 
this. It is a great error; but one 
which we hope to see done away with 
on every side, before long—every where 
—by everybody. Truth, whatever peo- 
ple may: say, truth is not vulgarity ; 
nor is untruth refinement. A few years 
ago, it was the fashion for G to 
show off on the boards of our theatre, 
in the garb ot Englishmen ; or, at any 
rate, in the common tragedy garb of 
the house: Kemble ‘eden, and we 
have now remarkable truth, in dress. 
A few years ago, it was the fashion for 
heroes to spout, or declaim ; it is now 
the fashion to talk there. A few years 
ago, it was the fashion to dress the 
great men of this empire, whenever 
they were painted, or sculptured, in 
the absurd habiliments of a Roman— 
absurd, we say, when adopted for such 
a pu by such a people as the Bri- 
tish. Westappeared—Benjamin West ; 
and you meet with historical paintings 
at every step now ; noble pictures, and 
superb statuary, in the garb of truth. 
Let a Kemble, or a Kean, or a West 
appear in the world of literature, and 
we shall see men talk on paper as they 
talk everywhere else. 

3. Memoirs or Cuarves Brocx- 
DEN Brown.*-——We never heardof this 
work, till a few days ago. But, having 
read it, we begin to believe, that we 


Memoirs of Charles Brockden Browkt 








decent af- 
fair (the book, acme with two or 


Cooke, in America; a 


three comedies—or plays—or serious 
farces—or something else, of which we 
have but a very imperfect recollection ; 
yet, such as we have, is in their fa- 
vour. Brown’s Life was written—-we 
rather guess—for Mr Colburn’s libra 
ry; wherefore the nice little puff, some 
years ago, in the New Monthly. Ba- 
ting the — - Mr ppt en is 
enough, and takes up a share 
of the book ; bating another part of it 
which we regard as a capital speci- 
men of sober, serious, chrononhoton- 
thology—with a tedious good-for-no- 
thing essay or two—and a few letters 
not worth reading—the bookisa pretty 
good sort of a book: 5 cnet slaty 
whole 337 pages octavo, about ei 
or a hundred—small duohedito®s 
would be worth reading,—and yet, we 
are not sorry for having waded over the 
whole. It has been of great use, to 
ourself; it has enabled us to correct 
several errors, of time or fact, or both, 
into which we have been led of late, 
while inquiring about poor Brown. 
By this Lirr, we perceive that he was 
born Jan. 17, 1771; that he died (we 
know not where, by the book; but- 
we suppose, in Philadelphia)—Feb. 
22, 1810; that he was, therefore, 
89, at his death ; that he was educa~ 
ted for the bar ye most of the chief 
writers, and all the chief statesmen 
of North America)—that, beside the 
books, which we enumerated, (seevol. 
XVI. p. 421,) he was the author of two 
political pamphlets, of great value; 
many papers, which we forget, with 
pleasure ; a system of phy (in- 
complete )—was editor of the AMERI- 
can Reaister, (a work of real worth, 
five volumes of which were comple’ 
under his own eye; that he was in 
Philadelphia, during the yellow fever 
of ninety-three ; but that his attack 
happened at New York, in 1798 ; that 
his novels were written, at New York, 
where he established a Magazine or 
two; that he wrote with remarkable 
rapidity; that several of his stories 
were under way, all at the same time ; 
that Carwin was the first, written ; 
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Accurn (a fragment) the first, gub- 
lished ; that his tales appeared in the 
following order—Wieland, Ormond, 
Arthur M » Edgar Huntly, Clara 
Howard (published here first, urider 
the title of Philip Stanley,) Jane Tal- 
bot (published here, in 1804); that 
he-was not married, till after the nd-+ 
yels were written, so that his wife could 
not have: hel him in them, how- 
ever she might -- assisted, in the 
Magazines, Pamphlets, or Register ; 
and that his children were boys— 
twins. 
- & Jonn Butt rm America.*—A 
very clever, saucy, ill-tempered book ; 
with a deal of snappish rough satire 
in it; much biting truth; and a 
sort of laboured cross-humour, at 
which you cannot help laughing, bit- 
ter and surly as it is; ungraceful and 
wicked as it is—wicked, we say ; be- 
cause, of a truth, it is very malicious 
—angry—spiteful. A very large part 
of it*is'a caricature—and a very hap- 
Py one, too, of the absurd accounts 
whieh are given about America, the 
American habits, languaye, vices, in- 
stitutions, &c. &c., by that class of 
writers, who come under the title— 
God forgive us—of ‘ British travellers 
in America ;” a setof chaps who have 
done more mischief, and sowed more 
eyil, rancorous thought, between two 
great proud nations—forty times over, 
n all the war, in which they have 
encountered each other. 
. Thedesign of the book is well enough 
or might be forgiven, at any rate, in 
such.a case; but the execution is bad 
r-bad,. because it is not cheerful 
enough ; bad, because, you sce the bit- 
terness of pone feeling at the bot- 
tom of all the sharp truth, which ap- 


We like the system of decided re- 
taliation, ag saaete, Se va 
<< pelting with roses.” There is glor 
Fa nt stout man ; little or o dis. 
grace, if we are beaten by him. We 
are willing to give—or take—as thecase 
may require—an eye for an eye; ora 
tooth for a tooth—in our way ; but we 
would have all prejudice, and private 
personal animosity, kept clear off, while 
a man is pulling the tooth, or * goug- 
ing” the eyes of a whole nation ; that 
is—if we made an attack upon a peo- 
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their pepceieorpen had 
people, or a part. of our understrappers, : 
we should be very careful to makeityin 
such a way, that our indignation would 
appear to be roused, not for ourselyes, 
but for our country ; or,.at deastyfor 


eur countrymen. Itshould 


as a matter of policy, whether itwas, 
or was not, so; for truth itself«the 
truth of a superior being, would! be 
doubted, if it were known that hehad 
personal view, in promulga 


a direct 
ting it. 
Wherefore, we should say that 
Paulding has overshot his mark.» In 
every page of this volume, which would 
appear, or should appear, to be the pas 
triotic, generous, brave, praise-worthy 
undertaking of a good fellow, ripe for 
mischief, or frolic—or both—in be 
half, not of himself, or his own = 
quarrel, but of a great nation, afar off, 
—in every page or two, at every turn, 
where you are wholly unprepared for 
it—wholly—there starts up a phrase, 
or a flourish, which puts you upon 
asking, why the devil he is for ever gos 
ing out of the way, for a back-handed 
slap at the Quarterly Review. Then; 
of course, the game is up—the murder 
is out. For, when it is well under. 
stood, by the readers of “‘ Joun Butt 
1n AMERica,” that it is written by the 
reputed author of “‘ OLp Enctanp ay 
A New Encianp Man,” which was 
reviewed, in a very bad way, by the 
Quarterly ; when this truth comes te 
be understood by them; how much 
will they care for the rubbing up.of 
John Bull, in America ?—not a fig. 
5. Tut Rerucee.+—The greater part 
of this work is insupportably tedious 
It is written, we should suppose, by 
one, who has a great reputation for 
graye humour—in some village, of 
America. And yet, if the writer will 
—hemay, in our opinion, write a much 
better story than Cooper ever did,.or 
ever can. We had no idea of this when 
we took up the Refugee ; nor when we 
had ploughed half through it—for 
ploughing it was, in truth ; but such 
is our deliberate opinion, our fixed be« 
lief, now. : 
The author has poetry in him.— 
Cooper has not. For example ;_ 
says, (Refugee, vol. 1.280, )—** Where 
the sun first throws his beams on the 
grassy side of a grassy knoll, diving 





ple, because that people, or a part of 
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among the flowers to disenthral a vio- 
let,”"—&c. Is that > or is if not? 
. His portrait of Washington ‘is ad- 
mirable, for truth ; and so, indeed, are 
the greater part of his brief sketches. 
him on another tack. ‘“! Master 
Gil,” he says—( we quote him here, for 
his familiar words, not for his poe 
~~ Master Gil was a healthy urchin 
of four, as noisy as sin, and as brown 
asa berry. You might hear him of 
(on) a clear afternoon, the distance of 
half a mile, hallooing to the birds, as 


they winged their way to the moun- . 


tains, for their evening nap. He was 
known by every person for ten miles 
around, as he seldom suffered a well- 
conditioned nag to pass, without an at 
tempt to him; and, where 
the housings and trappings were gay, 
detaining him, vi et armis,'by the bri- 
dle,” —‘* With: a copper clenched in 
his fist.” —Very trivial as that sketch 
is, we value it ; for it must have been 
copied from life. 

But, in ——— of what _ say, 
let us give another passage.. It is a 
capital cau 3 altogether characteris- 
tic. Ethan Allen was-an atrocious 
outlaw, a brave bad man, who, with- 
out any authority, raised a troop of 
white savages, like himself, soon after 
the breaking out of the revolutionary 
war in America ; and went up against 
Quebec. He failed, of course—after 
enduring incredible fatigue and hard- 
ship ; was taken prisoner, and packed 
off to this country for trial—as a trai- 
tor. On the passage, he exhibited so 
many feats of strength, and such des- 
perate rash impiety, that every crea- 
ture on board was afraid of him ; and 
afraid, for the ship. One day, being 
unable to reach the captain, who call- 
ed Washington a traitor—as the story 
goes—Allen bit a piece out of a glass 
tumbler, chewed it up, and spat it in 
his face. He was very profane. Every 
other word was au oath ; and yet his 
oaths were all his own—characterized 
by a sort of terrible humour. “ I 
would have all hell boiled down to a 
bucket full,” said he, one day, “‘ and 
make every Tory on earth swallow a 
wine-glass of it; and as for Lord 
North—I hope to see him there yet, 
with the door locked, the key lost, and 
a board over the chimney.” He had 
the reputation of being bullet proof ; 
and here, we shall take the liberty of 
making @ short extract from a manu- 


+ 
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script, in our possession, by way ‘of 
showing what Alleti -was, ‘before we 
give the j that we have in 9 

m the gee. Srie pqaes 

“ It wasin the a. 
Allen was riding. through a 
open wood, or pine barren, as they- 
it there, with a score or-two of his'red 
and white savages behind. While they 
were on their way, a thunder cloud 
came up ; and several huge trees with- 
in sight of them were struck. ‘The 
followers of this old reprobate were 
frightened, and took to the wood ; bat 
he sat still, cursing and ing, and 
bawling after them to come back, and 
he’d show.’em a bit o’ clear stuff ; he’d 
show ’em that he wasn’t afeard of the 
Evil One himself; not he—being thun- 
der proof, as well as bullet: proof. 
While he was hallooing after them— 
the sturdy old blasphemer, and call- 
ing them all the bad names that he 
could lay his tongue to,—crash !— 
crack !—whizz!—down came the thun- 
der and lightning, all in a heap to- 
gether, upon a tree, not more than six 
or eight yards off, and shivered it in- 
to a thousand pieces. ‘ 
done!’ cried he; ‘ very well done; 
Iswar!’ reining up,and ony his 
broad chest, very much as if he were 
on parade, reviewing ‘a troop of invi- 
sible s ooters,—* Very well, 
faith an’ wax! what if yer try a tae 
o’ that are button wood tree, yonder? 
That'll work your hide for -yer, ¥ 
guess.’ pia ‘ 

‘* The words were hardly out of his 
mouth, when lo! a tremendous 
of thunder broke over his head ; and 
a stream of lightning struck the tree ; 
tore it up by the roots, filled the air 
with leaves and dust, and fired all the 
bushes about. 

** « Hourraw for you !’ cried Allen ; 
‘ hourraw for you! Dawn: harnsom 
that, bythe great Gawsh of Jacop!’ hea- 
ving himselt’ up in the saddle, throw- 
ing his head back, so that. all might 
see him brave the 5 and 
smiting his broad iron chest, with all 
his power, till it rung like ‘the solid 
rock: ‘ Dawn harnsom, by Gawsh! 
ew ye'd like to try old Ethan, art- 
er at ?’ ” 


Now for the picture of this man, as 
we met with it in * The Refugee,” 
where the hero encounters the old 
wretch in prison. 

« ¢ By the pillar of fire!’ cried he 
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(Allen )}—‘ By the pillar of fire, here 
isa feo viet r Li 
oe § How do. you know that, sir?’ 
asked Gilbert. 
.» © Because,’ answered the Verd- 
monter aga weary ‘ you have a rud- 
dy , a shaved lip, and a tattered 
t. ‘All these, by the Bulls of 
» get leave of absence hell-fired 

quick from these regions, let me tell 
you, friend ; unless, to be sure, among 
the king’s officers.” 

«* © J was brought in a prisoner last 
night, sir.’ 

«* « Name ?—say.” 

«« © Gilbert Greaves.’ 

“« € Son of the Brigadier ? But no, 
he’s a Tory.’ 

“ * Yes, sir; son of the Brigadier.” 
_.  € God's firelock ! you don’t say so P 
Father against the son, and son’against 
the father. Evidence for the prophets ; 
say ?--Ha, ha ; a good thought.’ 
© © Bitter disunion, sir ; and a sun- 
dering of the bonds of natural affec- 
tion,’ replied Gilbert. 

ef That there is,’ said Allen ; ‘ but 
I am sorry you are here. You had 
better be on Mount Etna, whippi 
sillabubs of brimstone for the devil’s 
dessert, than to be in this abode of 
hypocrites and Iscariots. Entre nous, 
I tell you, sir, this is an abominably 
blasphemous place ; a Sodom, where- 
upon I pray that God may rain fire 
and brimstone ; provided he do it 


Allen afterwards inquired how he 
was taken—‘ whether fighting or sleep- 
ing, say ?’ 

*€ «Oh, I did not come here with- 
out hard tugging, I assure you, sir,’ 


answered Greaves. 
_.  € Nor I, neither ; by the Twelve 
Mischief Makers,’ said the strong- 
lunged colonel. ‘ I fought—by the 
ashe name is Ethan Allen—sur- 
prised, hey?—hope to be better known 
to you, sir.— Yes, I am he, known at 
Ticonderoga and elsewhere, for the 
damnedest—but, I never Fy 
fought the Britons, in that last busi- 
ness, two hours, bating sixteen mi- 
nutes and the snap of a musket. I 
peppered Carden, and that rascally 
counter-jumping, quill-driving Tat- 
terson, besides ten or twelve others, 
with my own hand. But we were 
overpowered, friend, fairly overpower- 
ed. I had men, sir, that, toe to toe, 
would have taken thunder alive. What 
signifies valour like mine, d——n my 


eyes, when your foes are ten’to your 
one ?” ‘of 
~  €T believe you are a Hampshire 
Grant’s man, sin?’ said Gilbert, grows 


ing a little curious to know something - 


more of this singular and eccentric 
being. 
“« ¢ Ay am I, but not by birth. Bort 
in old Connecticut, upon a d—d fine 
January morning ; hence ‘my valour, 
The British know that Ethan Allen 
never flinches ; that, give him elbow. 
room, and the Green mountain boys 


. will follow him, as a flock of sheep, 


the belwether. That’s why they won't 
exchange me.’ 

‘* * Will they uot exchange you ?* 
asked Gilbert. 

** Won't they exchange me, ask 
you ? Sooner exchange one of the vials 
of wrath, if they had it, for a Dutch 
crucible. They might, perhaps, offer 
me as an equivalent, for Stoney Point 
or Fort Washington ; nothing less 
than that, I assure you.’ 

“«« They estimate your prowess at a 
very high rate,’ said Gilbert. 

“*« That they do. I am offered a re- 
giment, if I will wheel about. May 
the earthquakes of damnation light 
upon them, for the attempt to seduce 
an honest man from his duty. See, 
sir! They think I am preaching trea- 
son to you. Good bye; I must keep 
out of the way of that pike-staff.’” 

There ; from that passage alone do 
we argue, so true is it, and so vigor- 
ous, though other parts, and large 
parts too, of the book, are very stupid— 
trom that passage alone, do we argue 
the possession of a power, in the wri- 
ter of this book ; a stout, original pow- 
er, too, which if it be worthily encou- 
raged, properly trained for a while, 
and seriously put forth, may add 
much to the proud character of his 
country, ina new way. He isa law- 
yer, we perceive—but he may be a 
very good man for all that ; and after 
a time, perhaps, may assist in Wi- 
ping away the reproach, that now ad- 

eres to the profession of law, even 
there, in America, where the greater 
= of their popular writers were 
rought up to the bar. 

Perhaps we see that promise, which 
another would not see, in this book; 
but, such is our opinion, such, our as 
sured belief and hope—religious hope, 
we might say ; for nothing, after all, 
spreads the fame of a people go fast, 
or so far, as their literature. 
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The: portrait of Paul Jones; the 
brave, sinewy, rough Scot, is well 
done ;—well done, we say—not be- 
cause of any parade of language, or 
thought, or any especial dramatic 
force, or showy situation, but because, 
to our knowledge, it is truth itself, so 
far’as it goes. 

We meet with real humour, two or 
three times—not more—in the book. 
For example, “‘ They brought me a 
dish of pork and pease,” quoth some- 
body ; “ the pork bearing about the 
same relation to the pease, that Alci- 
biades’ estate bore to Attica.” And 
we meet also with a few prodigious 
anachronisms. Thus, in the year 1776, 

ple are talking about ‘‘ Belcher” 
fandkerchiefs, ‘* Sykes and Niblo” 
(two tavern-keepers, recently up, in 
the city of New-York ;) “ Purdy and 
Eclipse” (the one a jockey, the other 
a horse—of 1822—the winners of a 
great race, which the people of New- 
York are eternally bragging about ;) 
wherefore do we conclude, that, be- 
sides being a lawyer, the author of 
this book is a New-Yorker—(but he 
can’t help that, we dare say.) The 
“ Duke of York’s Moses,” (no match 
for their Eclipse, the New-Yorkers 
believe) —Dr Kitchener ; and we know 
not what else. 


But we have other charges to pre- 
fer. He keeps Sir Henry Clinton out 
of the battle at Brooklyn — 3 and 


2 


lugs him in—* just arrived”—when 
the catastrophe is nigh. _ Yet Clinton 
was a leader in that very battle. in, 
this author, whois quite remarkable for 
his attention to historical truth, makes 
Lee appear at the table of Washing~- 
ton, while he was eight hundred miles 
off. Lee did not arrive in the north 
from Savannah, till Oct. 14, 1776; 
yet Washington’s letter speaks of poor 
Greaves, the hero, as having entered 
the rebel service, inthe month of Sep- 
tember ; and we find, that Greaves, 
the said hero, saw Lee the first day of 
his arrival, in the American camp. 
This would bea trifle, not. worth men- 
tioning ; but for the ostentatious and 
obtrusive accuracy of the author. So 
too, in the battle; he is quite mis- 
taken about several matters. Wash- 
ington did not leave the roads, nor any 
road, without protection. So too, in 
a new book (BrorHeR JONATHAN), 
which is now on our table, the author, 
who is remarkable for-his attention to 
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historical truth, a short con- 
versation, which did take place, be> 
tween Franklin and Washington ; but 
reports it, as having occurred before 
the battle on Long Island, when,’ in 
fact, it occurred after that battle ; and 
was brought on, by overtures, made 
by the British, in consequence of that 
battle. eet 
In “ The Refugee” and.in ** Broth 
Jonathan,” we observe, altogether un- 
like as they are, in style, 
thought, and character,a ption of 
the very same battle (that of Flatbush ; ) 
the very same disgraceful skirmish 
that of Kipp’s Bay,) with two or 
ree incidents—the rters’ beha- 
viour—the escape of Washington— 
part of a military execution, &c. &e., 
Both writers have erred, we think, 
while portraying the terrible scenes 
of that war—a civil war, in fact ; err- 
ed, by not showing, in a few words, 
the amazing disproportion which ex- 
isted between the rebel and royal ar- 
mies. Howe had 37,000 men, at one 
time; while Washington had only 
19,000, (the greater part militia,) in 
such a state of insubordination, that 
officers were tried for assuming ‘the 
badges of rank, to which they were 
not entitled ; and ‘so wrehally pro- 
vided for a season of war, that, on a 
return (to give one example out of a 
score, which might be given)—that 
on a return being made by order of 
Congress, from the hospital depart- 
ment, which had received a full share 
of attention, it appeared that; .in fif- 
teen regiments, for the use of fifteen 
surgeons, and fifteen mates, there were 
only six sets, for amputation ; two, 
for trepanning ; fifteen cases, for the 
pocket ; seventy-five crooked, and six 
straight needles ; four incision knives ; 
and three pair of forceps, for extract- 
ing balls ; and — even ae were 
rivate property, and inav state. 
' Hew denlewile must pie been the 
true condition of a great army, the 
hospital department of which was so 
wretchedly provided for the calamities 
of war! A single fact of this nature, 
without any pomp of diction to give 
it value and weight, is worth a volume 
of poetry, narrative, and eloquent, or 
beautiful exaggeration, to prove the 
awful devotedness which did charac- 
terise the armies of liberty, in the New 
World, while engaged in the struggle 
for independence. ; 
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tt we tel American Review.*— 
‘journala stout, serious, quar- 
terly paper, too learned by bai and 
much too wise; hitherto, for the peo- 
e. of this earth—was got up nearly 
teen years ago, by the teachers of 
New-England-ism at Harvard Univer- 
sity,—a college, three miles out of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, where the chief 
of North America is ga- 
thered, as about a nucleus ; and where 
all the Yankeeteachersare confederated, 
as it were, beneath one roof,—a body 
of ‘wise men, who pursue light-horse, 
a twelvemonth after a charge, with 
two-and-forty pounders ; forage, with 
mortars ; and skirmish, with elephants. 
It lumbered away for about six years, 
doing little good, and less harm, with- 
out being heard of, or cared for, when 
it was heard of ; took a new shape then 
—threw off a part of its ponderous 
armour ; began to be of use ; and after 
two or three revolutions, for profit- 
sake, “ from grave to gay, from lively 
to’ severe,” has come to be, all at once, 
very much the sort of thing, which is 
wanted for this age, among the people 
of North America. 
We have kept our eye upon it, for 
a long while, as the best record, within 
our reach, of the administration there, 
in matters of deep and lively import, 
of serious and great value, to mankind. 
We have thought highly of it, and 


—_ highly of it, more than once ; 


it bore the unwieldy, paw- 
ing, ‘heavy gibes, and rough; back- 
handed love pats of the Edinburgh 
much too long, we thought ; and sub- 
mitted; rather too meekly, year after 
- year, to the kicks and cuffs, thum 
and buffets, of the Quarterly, which, 
to say the least of them, were alwa 
given with hearty good will, in the 
8 of a declared foe ;—in spite of 
all this unworthy forbearance, we have 
thought highly of the North American 
Review, believing it a work, which, if 
it were righteously employed, in the 
United -wr ed — be her great use in 
i welfare of that country, 
and of this, 
We were glad, when we saw it open 
a ide upon the Quarterly, not 
long ago; for the Quarterly deserved 
it, in truth: but we are much afraid, 
now, from what we observe in the pages 


of this Number, much afraid; we gp. 
fess, that it will now go too far, 
from being altogether backward: 
quarrel, become rash, hot, and 
talkative, perhaps. We perceive twp 
or three indications of a bad, bo 
temper, in this, worth rebuking, 
Hostility should be met, and ‘wiy 
met, as we have already seen, toe to 
toe; but why should hostility continue, 
when the aggression is over ?>—Why 
these new blows at the Quarterly p. 
And why these out-of-the-way Sings 
at the Edinburgh ? 
We do not wonder much at the 
North American, though, after all, 
when we consider she case, for betray. 
ing a little more spite and bitterness 
toward the Edinburgh. It is much 
easier to forgive a foe, after he has 
wrought mischief to us, than a friend. 
The abuse of the Quarterly was bad 
— 3 but praise from the Edin- 
burgh, who could endure? A to 
battle it were easy enough to forget, or 
forgive ; but who can forget or forgive 
such regard, as that of the Edin. 
burgh, for North America ?>—Fond- 
ling, which laid all her ribs bare? Kiss. 
ing, which took the skin off? ‘Toying, 
which 
** Poor America might feel 
Through triple bars of brass or steel?” 
Or love, which made a suit of armour 
necessary, if she lay down for a nap? 
A blow from the Quarterly, she could 
put up with—a blow of the foot, 
we mean, of course, after the fashion 
of the Quarterly ; but a hug from the 
Edinburgh would have been, or might 
have been, fatal—a caress, death. ‘In 
a word, if you will, the unkindness of 
the Quarterly was that of one, who 
teaches you to fight, by continual out- 
rage ; makes you formidable, in spite 
of Py teeth, by reiterated, rough, 
and brutal: provocation ; while the 
kindness of the Edinburgh was like 
that of the bear in the fable. Wish- 
ing to brush off the fly, he brushed off 
a nose with it. We do not wonder so 
much, therefore, at any especial inve- 
teracy of the North American toward 
the Edinburgh ; but still, we should 
say now—Enough ; enough. Stop 
where you are. You have gone quite 
far enough—too far, indeed ; for you 
are now guilty of those very things, 
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complained of in the Quar- 
and Edinburgh. You havenow 
id of a great people, that which is 
wicked, foolish, and absolutely untrue, 
because you are out of temper with a 
pook ; that which, you must have 
known, or should have known, to be 
untrue, even while you said it, and 
that which, if it were true, should not 
have been said where you have said it, 
nor when you have said it, nor with~ 
out much provocation. You might 
as well have uttered it, from the desk, 
on the Sabbath day, as in this North 
American Review—and you know it. 
You have thrown cut rash political sar- 
casms. You have ab all parties, 
here. Do not 


on are abused, by all parties here, in 

“ab. You have sneered about a na« 
tional church. You have grown 
saucy, as you have popular. 
Having been praised for your spirit, 
we fear, about a twelvemonth ago ; 
having obtained a few ibers, 
ig Pa dreaded losing a few, by 
ourish at the Quarterly, you 

oe begun to make a business of it ; 
and are now flourishing away, in every 
other page, at one thing or another of 
this country. This may do for a 


dan, peleaene Se Se Snaans 
it wi prove a bad game—a bad 


spec”—it won't ‘pay well.” Iu 
short, you have grown scurrilous, im~ 
pertinent—ov i the full 
extent of your courage and capacity. 
You are » too ; and you have 
gone aside, here, here, in this very 
paper, two or three times, for the pur- 
pose of insulting a nation. Your 
North American Review is a work of 
power ; of great power. It is a work 
of authority ; and, if we are not very 
careful, it may .be a work of great 
mischief. All this, we should say, 
and all this we do say, of this April 
Number, from which we are now go- 
ing to select a few , in. justi-~ 
fication of ourselves, of our ob- 
servations. 

First. In a paper, purporting to. be 
the review of a American story— 
{a clever article, though much too 
long, about a very clever book,* it ap- 
pears )—the writer says, “‘ If he (an 
American author) is not satisfied with 
indigenous virtue, he may take for the 


enough that, 

to say, that “if 

- finds himself ae need of 

of men more stupid and degraded 

are to be found among the natives 
the United States, here are 

the wretched peasantry of Grea 

tain and Germany, flying for } 
from intolerable catniens 
vessel that comes to our shores.” 

well that, faith ! Crowds, in every ves< 
sel. With what face will the North 
American Review complain of the 
Quarterly now, for adopting the report 
of such people as Fearon? 

Pass we over the review of But- 
LER’S paietdanienes en 
enough, to be sure ; anda paper, 
about Spanish America, headed * In~ 
SURRECTION OF Turac AMaRU’—@ 
capital thing, nevertheless ; 5 a te 
under the general head of Mopzr». 
Astronomy, subdivided, - however, 
into several ae. every one of which 
is treated with singu icuity and 
vigour ; the review of a by Miss 
Hannan Apams, (see BLackx woop, 
Nov. 1824, p. 560,) called Lerrens 
ON THE GOSPELS, which review, done 
~s is, oe way of aaa at 

t, of ¢ op—is.v ir ; passing 
over all these, and aa the Vinpica« 
oe or er Pourasxi, which isa 
proud paper, & very generous pa-~ 
per, creditable, in every way, to the 
North American Review, and to the 
editor thereof, (see Putasx1, Buacx- 
woop, Jan, 1825, p. 68,) we come te 
a masterly treatise upon the Copr 
NapoLeon ; a treatise, however; 
wherein we find a or two, 
which we look upon as @ great re- 
proach to this Number—nay, as a dis~ 
pu te the on and as like- 

to excite a bitter prejudice 
chums against the character-of it. “ in 
a form a little modified, the con- 
dition of every prince in Europe is 
the same,” says this writer, p- 394. 
‘© There is not one of the leading so- 
vereigns, who could reign a day, with- 
out his ing army. Wéthout the 
horse-guards, London itself would not 
be habitable.” There! there !—that 
appears in the North American Re- 
view ; a paper established, in a pa- 
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toxyem of righteous hope, in a fit of 
indignant valour, for tas peetachlen of 

men,—a great people, an abused 
people, against the absurd, eternal, 
atrocious calumnies of bad men, over 
seasa bulwark =e — _ one 
hemisp 3; a perpetual, though quiet 
rebuke ; a lofty, grave example for the 
others What shall we say of such a 

? Foolish though it be, it is not 
@ thing to laugh at. We loek upon it 
as very serious, for such a paper as the 
North American Review, to say that, 
somewhere about a million—perhaps 
jer or a, mar thousand 

e, are tin order a troop, 
uae re seen or heard of, by the 
multitude. Why, there is a single pa- 
rish in London,—that of St Mary-la- 
Bonne, (or, as they call it here, Mar- 
pen ry wet yramyll the inhabitants of 
which eat up the horse-guards, 
ee a om Linares hoe 
may the people of this country laug 
at the etre of that, when they find 
such idle trash in the chief journal of 
America. 

This, however, is not all; for the 
writer believes it (anybody can see 
that) ; and what is more, the editor 
believes it, or he would not have per- 
mitted such a thing to appear. Both 
of these are clever men ; beth, men of 
authority ; and both, we believe, ho- 
nest, good men. Both, at any rate, 
are so regarded in America. And if 
80, what may not be said, and what 
may not be credited, hereafter, in that 
country, concerning this. 

- We did hope for a better example, 
in such matters, from the new world. 
We did hope for great moderation ; for 
wisdom and power ; for truth and soc- 
berness, whatever else there might be, 
in the North American Review, after it 
fell into the hands of Mr sma (a 
Unitarian preacher, who bought up the 
work on speculation) ; we did hope, 
that; after a while, an American would 
be sure to find that, in every page, if 
he took it up, among a strange people, 
that, which would make heart 
_ 3 that, which would make him 
feel proud of his country—as proud, 
as if her great war-flag were unfurled, 
in a desert, over him ; that which—or 
that, upon the truth of which, he 
would willing to put his life— 
But how would such a man—a man, 
full of hope, and full of pride—a man, 

who ay sooner die than do aught 


unworthy of his country—a man) who 
knows that if we dislike a person, we 
dislike the land—so far—which ga 
that person 7 i. while, if we likes 
person, we like his country; a 
who knows that our chief. an 
against every people proceeds from out 
acquaintance with some individual of 
that people ;—a man, who knows alt 
this, feels it, and acts accordingly, how 
would he bear to meet with sucha 
passage, in such a book, among the 
cities of Europe? Would he not as 
lief see the flag of his country—the 
war-flag thereof, dishonoured ? A 
- By the way, while reviewing two 
late orations of Professor Everett, (fore 
merly editor of this very N. A. Review 
+See BLackwoop, Nov. 1825, 570;) 
somebody, (Mr Sparks himself, ng 
doubt,) indulges Mr Southey, in's 
-natured way, with a palpable 
it. We give the passage, “ But 
what shall we say,” quoth Mr Sparki} 
“ what shall we say of the present 
Poet-Laureate of England? He cons 
tinues to dream dreams and see sights; 
to indite ominous presages and scatter 
his portentous forebodings about Ames 
rica, with as much pertinacity as ever; 
and with as much apparent ignorance 
of the principles of our government; 
and the organization of our society.A 
twelvemonth has but just elapsed since 
this sagacious politician suggested 
several important changes in our cone 
stitution, without which, he is convins 
ced, the whole system of American re« 
publics must come to a speedy end, 
and the people be left in a deplorable 
state of mental and moral degradation: 
And what do our readers imagine these 
reforms to be, which are to save our 
republican institutions from perils so 
threatening? - No other, indeed, than 
a gradation of ranks ; hereditary titles 
and wealth, and a Church establish» 
ment! These are the salutary appends 
ages that Mr Southey, in his wisdom, 
recommends as the necessary: safé+ 
guards to our liberty, right morals, 
and religion, which he says are fast 
decaying, and fears will soon ‘be 
extinct. His modesty, it may be = 
sumed, prevented his adding one thing 
more as requisite to the good govern- 
ment, virtue, and happiness of these 
United States ; and that is a Poet~Lau- 
reate.”—Very fair. ‘ 
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THE NOBILITY. of jad 


We are among the warm friends of 
a Nobility, looking at it in the ab- 
stract ; and we. are among the warm 
friends of the Nobility of this empire, 
jooking at. its circumstances and gene- 
ral character. A confession like this will 
do us no injury with our readers. The 
men are yet, we think, exceedingly nu- 
merous in this country, whodonotcon- 
fine their favour to one of the estates of 
the realm, and who esteem due re- 
yerence and — for —— 
three to be perfectly compatible wi 
integrity and independence. Such men 
are not guided in their opinions by ig- 
norance, envy, and cupidity ; they look 
to other things than personal interests 
and prejudices for knowledge ; they love 
the constitution, and they are aware, 
that, to preserve it, they. must honour 
and defend one part of it as well as 
another. . Men like these think rail- 
ing against the aristocracy to be but 
avery poor way of serving the demo- 
eracy, and they believe it to display 
just as much of patriotism as of wis- 
dom. . They feel the highest venera- 
tion for the House. of Commons, and 
they are ready to shed their blood in 
defence of its. rights and privileges ; 
but then they do not look upon it as 
the sole depository of the nation’s abi- 
lity and virtue, and they never dream 
of making it the ruler of the Peers and 
the Sovereign. They know that their 
country was never intended to be go- 
verned solely by the democracy, and 
their ardent affection for it makes them 
wish that it never may be so governed. 
They are aware, from the testimony 
even of. all republics, that a body, si- 
milar to the House of Peers in func- 
tions, must of necessity exist ; and 
that, to enable it to eokonen its du- 
ties properly, it must be, like the House 
of Commons, powerful, bold, free, and 
independent. Its conversion into the 
copyist and menial of the House of 
Commons would fill them with as 
much honour as the conversion of the 
latter into its copyist and menial.— 
Zee year mee agen - the 
rights, privileges, li ,and indepen- 
dence of eee for those 
of the other. 

It is to men like these that we ad- 
dress ourselves ; theirs is the favour 
that we covet. When they look at the 
aspect and circumstances of the times, 


we are pretty sure that they will re- 
gard this article as a proof of our in- 
tegrity and independence, even tho 
it be somewhat complimentary. to 
rich and the titled. Our philosophers 
—Heaven mend. their. philosophy !— 
can find no form. of government that 
is even tolerable, save a republic ; they 
can see nothing in our constitution ex» 
cept a mass of deformities and evils ; 
they can only discover our Nobility to 
be a source of mischief and misery to 
the rest of the community—a destroy- 
ex of that equality which they deem 
to be so essential for the happiness.of 
mankind. They cry up America, with- 
out ceasing, as the only.country in the 
world in which society possesses a pers 
fect form, and government works for 
general benefit. . They are taking the 
most effectual means for teaching re- 
publicanism to the bulk of the people; 
for causing the lower classes to.em-+ 
brace it as an instrument. of personal 
profit, and for depriving. the aristo+ 
cracy of its influence and powers of 
self-protection. While this is the case, 
our policy, foreign and. domestic, has 
taken a path which points rather to 
actual or practical republicanism, than 
to anything else. Public men cannot 
be so illiberal as to defend the old 
principles of the country ; neither can 
they show such bad taste as to, value 
any praise s0 highly as that of the 
philosophers. While the only ground 
on which a Nobility can stand is thus 
attacked, the most powerful engines 
are at work for rendering the existing 
Nobility odious. A leader of the House 
of Commons—a man who is thought 
by some to possess great powers and 
acquirements—has publicly called the 
House of Peers a den of orang and 
oppression—a place in which every- 
thing favourable to religious and civil 
liberty is stifled. A large part of the 
ress, in the prosecution of its repub- 
ican wishes, seizes every ns genes od 
for maliguing the Peers, and another 
large part, from its partiality for the 
Catholics, follows the same. conduct. 
The sterling principles of English. li- 
berty are so far forgot, that if the Peers 
take the liberty of discharging their 
duty conscientiously, and of dissent- 
ing from the Commons, it is charged 
upon them less as an error than a 
crime. The common sense of our 





almost imagined men of titles 

never cam be right when they differ in 

opinion from those who have none. 

In the midst of all this, it is too much 

fashion with those who are the 

the Nobility rather to = 

logise for its existence, than to display 

They seem to speak of it 

it were a thing of feudal 

» which could not well be got rid 

3 they contend that it yields no evils, 

but are reluctant to go much far- 

Gereypnetenm, eal puclaye eel toes 

ce, and perhaps t 

Corinthian pillar of society ; but their 

appears to imply that it is 
ornamental than useful. 

- Our readers are aware, that we do 

to the trimming school, 

and that we are perfectly from 

that insatiable craving for universal 

ity which now afflicts so deplo- 

our statesmen and writers. Na- 

tare has disabled us for attempting to 

eplice hostile creeds er, and for 

standing aloof from friends in their 

extremity, that we may conciliate ene- 

mies ; and this excites in us no mur- 

ing. Our Magazine thrives as well, 

we have reason to think, as any trim- 

i tied work thatis publish- 

well, as we do, of the No- 

ill give vent to our thoughts 

any 

3 coun- 
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Perr ere so far lost its influence, 
that it 


bility, we 
{nour usual manner, without payi 
attention to that white-li 
ence, which deems meek 
to be the best instrument 

for defending what is valuable. We 
will, however, in the first place, state 


reasons on which we ground our 


the 
1 On former occasions, we have 


though its theory ma 

remain without description ; every 
sound, practical man, must be a sou 

theorist, although he may be too little 
of an orator, or a writer, to embody his 
jew | in attractive lan . The 
valuable practical things which are 
now so remorselessly swept away on 
the ground of their being theoreti- 
cally false, have had, we think, a true 
‘theory to stand upon, although it has 
unhappily lain too deep for the weak 
eyes of their destroyers. We will 
now take upon ourselves the cha- 
Yaeter of theorists ; we will inquire 
whether no theory can be discovered 


ustify the existen 
to justi e oe of a Nobility; 
we will endeavour to ascertain the 
sentiments of philosophy touching thie 
question. Mici- 
- Nothing could well be more obvious 
and indisputable, than that a -natign 
should fashion its form of government 
and laws from the most full and agew 
rate knowledge of human nature. . Jt 
should have before it, not only: the 
Sa - which are common to 
e of every country, but like. 
her na edetiheramee whch climate 
and other causes produce in its own 
inhabitants. It would be just as wise 
to assume that the same coat would 
fit all men alike, as to assume thatthe 
same system of government would suit 
all nations alike ; and yet our philo 
sophers of the day invariably build 
upon the latter assumption. The im 
stitutions and laws should be to the 
utmost point practicable, adapted: to 
the character and circumstances of the 
people ; they should form the instrum 
tor and guide, but not the enemyof 
human nature; and they should en 
deavour not to destroy the character. 
isties of the mind of man, but to tems 
per and rem f them into sources:of 
individual and general benefit. The 
philosophic statesman sees in avarice, 
pride, envy, ambition, ferocity, sel- 
fishness, ee &e. &c.; not 
things worthless, but things valuable; 
he sees in them the rough materials 
for the erection of society and govern+ 
ment, and without which neither could 
be formed. He works all up, and de- 
stroys nothing ; that which is unfit 
for the walls he uses in the founda 
tions ; that which cannot enter into 
the substantial parts of the fabric he 
converts into valuable decorations; 
that which cannot bear the storms 
re — upon the exterior, he em- 
‘or most important ——_ 
vithin. In his — the clay rises 
into gigantic walls—the blocks of stone 
become magnificent pillars—the logsof 
wood resolve themselves into. every« 
thing that utility commands—the me- 
tals shake off their dross to render 
themselves the sources of benefit and 
‘beauty—and the poisonous plants and 
minerals divest themselves of their 
noxious qualities, and scatter around 
them health and happiness. He spares 
not the axe and’ the hammer, the fire 
and the file ; but he uses these, notte 
destroy, but to give shape, value, and 
contiiiued existence. S108 Bi 
Avarice forms the raw material of 
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ity and eoonomy—prodigality, 
and generosity — 
and severe 


of 
that of high feeli 
that of em 


dustry and. 

are not to be des 

worked up into the things we need ; 
if we annihilate them, we must be 
without what we now fabricate from 
them. The loss of any one of them 
would bea grievous loss to society. 
We cannot make woollen cloth from 
iron, or raise brick walls from silk ; 
and it is equally impossible for us to 
manufacture the different virtues that 
society calls for, from anything but 
the proper. materials. We not 
that the vicious feelings which. we 
have enumerated are to come into ac- 
tion before es are worked up into 
virtues; we only say that. they are 
parts of human nature which are thus 
worked up in early life by instruction 


and regulation. 

Our phi on these matters, 
fall into a capital error. They see 
what effects education and regulation 
have upon man, and they assume that 
these could change him into anything. 
They assume him to be originally a 
lump of inert matter capable of being 
manufactured into w. er. their 
imagination may decide upon; and 
they attempt to make him what he 
cannot be made; They act upon the 
principle of hammering dust into gold, 
and weaving brass into cobwebs. 

For men to form themselves into 
distinct ranks, is a part of their na- 
ture everywhere, which nothing can 
eradicate. Rulers and laws, do what 
they will, can never create anything 
beyond a nominal and incongruous 
equality. Were any government to 
establish and maintain a perfect equa- 
lity i property, the talented and the 
fools, the knowing and the ignorant, 
the virtuous and the profligate, the 
old and the young, the members of 
different callings, &c. would still form 
themselves into distinct classes of dif- 
ferent of exaltation. There 
would still be high and low, if not 
rich and: poor. But no government 
could attempt anything so monstrous, 
and the enjoyment of such rights and 
liberties as the most despotic one can- 
not withhold, inevitably creates rich 
men and poor ones, the great and their 


man nature is the 1 
powerful and ye om No arb i 
While, to the superficial.’ ig 
ciety only seems to comprehend a 
classes, it, in reality, con 

most an infinity. Those which dif- 
ference of wealth alone forms between 
the richest and the Parse can scarce= 
ly be numbered. y speaking, 
every trifling variation of income forms 
a distinct class it. After 
wealth has made its divisions, pride 
and other thi i 

divide them to the utmost point} 
sible. Those among the great, 
equality of riches has formed into one 
rank, ate cut by blood, birth, and 
difference of mind and pursuit, into 
various ranks. In the middle classes, 
the subdivisions are alike numerous. 
A profession, or trade, may be much 
less lucrative than another ; and yet, 
from its being more in the 
eyes of the world, the members of it 
cannot possibly humble themselves te 
become the equals of the members of 
the other. The case is the same 
among the lower orders. The plough- 
men hold the mechanics in contempt, 
as an inferior race of beings, al 

the latter earn the. best -wages:. 
journ cabinetmakers cannot de~ 
grade pemene yi associati ith 
the journeymen tailors: theg - 
men shoemakers cannot. so forget 
their dignity as to make companions of 
the labourers: the gentleman's lacq 
cannot, on any account, lower. himself 
to the level of the carman. ; When we 
look at the almost endless multiplicity 
of callings which occupy mankind, it 
is — a to observe, pie 
rat e en ity. 1 is 
guumoals and how eile Ber: the 
members of each maintain their supe- 
riority over all whom they deem. to be 
their inferiors. any two of 
them stand on the same and the 
members of scarcely any two of them 
believe themselves to occupy the same 
rank: the distinction may be slight, 
but it is perceptible ; the differen fference in 
elevation may be but a hair’s-breadth, 
and yet it exists. As soon as a man ob- 
tains an inerease of fortune, a step of 
promotion in his calling, or a new 
calling of a somewhat more exalted 
character, he withdraws himself, with 
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' ble alacrity, from the class 
in w he has ously moved, 
and himself into that of which 

uisition entitles him to become 
amember. He may, perhaps, for the 
sake of decency, keep up some ac- 
— with his’former associates, 
it he takes care to make them sen- 
-sible that they are no longer his equals. 
Every man in the community is con- 
stantly striving to establish the doc- 
trine of superior and inferior ; he is 
constantly warring against equality, 
and labouring to multiply classes of 
different exaltation ; he is constantly 
vendeayouring to raise himself above 
-his equals, and to repel all from his 
wank whom he deems to be his infe- 
 viors. .This begins at the lowest, and 
it ends only at the highest. , 
The division, therefore, of the in- 
habitants of a civilized country into 
te classes of different exaltation, 

is unavoidable ; no earthly power can 
prevent it ; it is made by those eter- 
nal laws of nature which nothing un- 
der Heaven may ever abrogate. Let 
us now glance at some of its conse- 


In the first place, society could not 
exist, and no nation could be governed 
without it. The rich and great go- 
vern their dependents, landlords go- 
vern tenants, masters govern servants, 
parents a children, superiors go- 
yvern inferiors; were it not for this, 
the most despotic government could 
not maintain order, and keep itself in 
existence. Whatever form a govern- 
ment may possess, these are the in- 
struments which enable it to be a go- 
vernment ; they procure it obedience, 
and they do far more than itself to- 
wards conservation of internal 
peace, and the prevention of vice and 
crime. The community practically 
divides itself into a vast number of 
small portions, which harmoniously 
rise above each other in rank, and in 
which the superior governs to a very 
great extent the inferior throughout. 
Without the superiority of rank, di- 
rect authority would be very ineffi- 
cient. If the parent treat his children 
as equals, coercion gains from them 
very imperfect obedience ; if the mas- 
ter treat his servants as equals, they 
disregard his commands ; if the su- 
perior, speaking generally, treat his in- 
teriors as equals, he loses the greater 
part of his influence over them.— 
Whatever aid these. may derive from 


[Sept 
al and other means of compan 
prs authority flows principally: from 
their forming distinct and more’ 
alted classes. If a man expect tobe 
obeyed, he must keep himself apart 
from, and above those from whom he 
expects obedience. This, and: this 
alone, will procure for him the 
obedience, and combine ‘it with habj 
tual reverence and attachment. - If 4 
people should form only a mob of 
equals, the ready and cheerful obe 
dience so essential for individual, as 
well as general good, would scareé 
exist at all; the little obedience that 
might be found.would be produced by 
compulsion, and it would light up ges 
neral discord and animosity ; he whe 
commanded would be a tyrant, and:he 
who obeyed would be a slave throughs 
out. 
-. In the second place, from the full 
and willing obedience which superis 
ority of rank inspires, flow many of 
the most valuable characteristics of 4 
community, The acquisition of use 
ful knowledge, industrious habits, 
professional excellence, workmanlike 
skill and activity, and general: good 
| depend mainly upon. it. 
at would children learn from the 

school-master, were he to romp with 
them as their playfellow ? What would 
apprentices learn from the tradesman, 
were he to be their constant associate? 
The very best servants would lose all 
their valuable characteristics,. weré 
their master to be their equal and 
companion. The unremitting employs 
ment of the rod, the law, and other 
instruments of coercion, would be of 
very little value without the superiori+ 
ty of rank. Compelled obedience is 
comparatively worthless. ‘The — 
will never possess much knowledge, 
who can only be made to attend to it 
by flogging ; the servant will be a pos 
sitive nuisance, who will only learn 
and labour from the fear of punish- 
ment. The superiority causes advice 
as well as command to be obeyed ; it 
gives to displeasure and reproof— 
things which can always be resorted to 
on the instant—all the efficacy of pu- 
nishment ; it inspires the awe and Te- 
verence which operate as perpetual 
stimulants to voluntary obedience ; it 
renders coercive means to a great ex« 
tent unnecessary. 

In addition to this, the student, the 
apprentice, the servant, and the des 
pendent, find in the divisions of rank 
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pout so To rise inthe world is what 
they all sigh for, and they can only 
to do this by the due di 

of their various duties. » er yen 
would destroy, not only the wish, but 
all that the wish produces. : Men pur- 
sue wealth and fame chiefly because 
these are the instruments for procu- 
ring elevation of rank: they accumu- 
late money, not merely that they may 
fill chests with it, or be enabled to fare 
more luxuriously, but that they may 
perchase rank with its profits. As 
they add to their fortunes, they buy 
higher rank by increased expenditure. 
The miser will even part with somuch 
of his money as may be necessary for 
keeping him above his inferiors. Were 
sige few in number, they would only 
operate thus upon a small part of man- 
kind ; it is from their being so nume- 
rous that they operate upon all men. 
Every man when he begins the world, 
however poor and friendle’s he may 
be, has the means within his reach of 
raising himself ; he has the hope, and 
the hope generates the endeavour. 
Good conduct, and skill in his calling, 
will often alone carry him through 
many ranks ; if > —— — with 
rigid frugality, t ill in a few years 
sales hit te’ dhe foiddle * ed It 
happens, likewise, from ranks being 
so numerous, that the bulk of man- 
kind may continually strive to rise, 
and may rise through life, without 
reaching the highest, Were there but 
three or four steps in the ladder, the 
would be at such a distance from ea 
other, that it would be scarcely possi- 
ble for those upon one to reach an- 
other ; there would be little hope, and 
of course little exertion. As the case 
is, the steps are so numerous, that the 
whole population, allowing for slips 
and tumbles, can keep continually 
ascending : hope flags not, and the ex~ 
ertion which yields such invaluable 
benefits to the community, is termi- 
nated only by death, or old age. 

Of course, the multiplicity of the 
divisions of rank acts likewise in the 
most beneficial manner upon parents, 


masters, and all who are in a great 


measure, or wholly independent. It 
incites them also to unremitted efforts 
to raise themselves—to undeviating 
adherence to that line of conduct 
which the good of the community pre- 
scribes. It subjects them to proper 
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control when they are almost wholl 
par see a sie control. =) 

e multiplicity in question acts as 
a schoolmaster +6 the mass of man- 
kind in teaching know. which 
schools do not teach, and which is as 
necessary as anything that schools do 
teach. The higher ranks move amidst 
all varieties of knowledge, and every 
rank, from beginning to end, is, with- 
out ceasing, labouring to learn from, 
and imitate, those) above it.. The 
stream of general; intelligence thus 
begins with the highest, and it flows 
without interruptign, until it reaches 
the lowest. Men thus learn and imi- 
tate voluntarily, and they are led to 
do so by superiority of rank in those 
whom they make their teachers. The 
commoner must, as far as practicable, 
think, and do like the peer, the trades- 
man like the gentleman, the servant 
like the master, and the child like the 
parent ; but the reverse must not be 
dreamed of. A man carefully avoids 
adopting the opinions and conduct of 
his inferiors ; he is not very anxious te 
adopt those of his equals ; but he must, 
by all means, be the copyist of his su- 
periors, merely because these are his 
superiors. 

If real equality of rank were esta~ 
blished, the mass of men would them 
be deprived of all hope of rising 
in the world ; to acquire wealth, 
either to hoard it, or to expend it in 
the gratification of sensuality, would 
be their grand motive of. exertion; 
wealth could scarcely be used.for 
other purposes. This would make 
them either misers or predicates, and 
it would operate in the most perni~ 
cious manner upon the interests of the 
community. As matters are, the high« 
er a man’s rank is, the greater his ex~ 
penditure must be to support it: he 
endeavours to move in the highest 
possible, and this preserves him from 
becoming the slave of avarice and sen< 
suality. - The money that he expends 
in the maintenance of his rank yields 
the most important. benefits to the 
community. If he be rich, he must. 
have a numerous retinue of servants; 
splendid equipages, a noble mansion, 
and costly furniture ; he must be an 
immense consumer of everything that 
gives the greatest employment, to in- 
dustry, and contributes the most, to 
the revenue. . People rail, against the 
pomp and extravagance of. the great, 











when, in reality, the latter are paying 
taxes that otherwise could not be paid, 
and ‘employing labourers who must 
otherwise starve. Men continually 
strain’ every nerve to obtain money, 
and as they obtain they oe it, 

ncipally, for the benefit of others. 

1k restrains them in every division 

from hoarding too much, and from 

becoming inordinately sensual ; it 

ls them to use property as they 

acquire it, for the benefit of the com~ 
munity. Nothing else could do it. 

- Inthe third place, to this endless 
multiplicity of ranks, general liberty 
owes its existence. As a free com- 
munity never can be unanimous, - it 
‘ought to be so far divided into bodies 
that no one may outweigh all the rest. 
Were this nation to be only divided 
into three or four bodies, the balance 
éould not be maintained, and the 
powerful one would be the t of 
the others. If the rich men, the mas- 
ters;’and the servants, were to form 
unanimous, indivisible bodies, nothing 
would be seen but animosity, convul- 
sion, and tyranny. Nature abhors 
immense, ungovernable bodies, and, 
if she be not completely overpowered, 
never suffers “NX to exist; she is 
eternally occupied in endeavours to 
form small, ouak ones, and to destroy 
great, potent ones. Those whom in- 
terest, or political and religious feel- 
ing combines, she divides by means 
of rank. Rank keeps the labouring 
classes from combining into a whole ; 
it operates, “in the same way, on the 
masters, and the rich and great ; and, 
of course, it protects the state from 
the tremendous evils that would flow 
from their combinations ; it forms a 
bulwark against those ills which com- 
munity of interest and feeling would 
otherwise uce. The nation is thus 
divided and subdivided, until it is 
composed of an almost endless multi- 
tude of bodies, of which no one pos- 
sesses mischievous power. are 
not rivals and enemies, as a small 
number would be ; the mass of them 
are, from similarity of interest and 

ing, friends, although lukewarm 
and jealous ones. The subdivisions 
made by rank fill up the chasms that 


i 


beautiful order and connexion, and 
bind society together as a whole. It is 
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‘quality consist merely 


CSepe 
searcely possible to discover where 
peek ends, and the cristata 
ha oo s—where the point of meeting 
is between the poor and the rich. Se. 
veral of the hi classes of servants 
even rank above several of the lower 
classes of masters; and thus connegt 
the great divisions, of which they form 
parts. Each body is thus kept from 
tyrannizing, and therefore every set 
of rulers is kept from tyrannizing, 
Ministers reach office by qualification, 
and retain it by conduct. The 
bodies govern each other ; attempts to 
oppress dare not be made from any 
quarter, and the greatest share of ge. 
neral liberty is enjoyed. 

Now, with all this before him, how 
would the philosopher fashion his gos 
vernment? Instead of vainly 
ing himself against nature, he are 
be her ally. He would form laws, not 
to prevent her from creating her ranks; 
but to assist her—not to undo her 
work, but to protect it. He would 
endeavour, not to shorten her chain of 
ranks, but to lengthen it ; and he would 
make every addition to her labours in 
his power. Such, it might be expects 
ed, would be the answer of every one-+ 
of even the most inveterate theorist 
that ever the universe. 

Our republican philosophers, hows 
ever, do exactly the reverse. With 
the name of Nature eternally in their 
mouths, with her praise constantly on 
their lips, they make it their study to 
thwart and trample upon her to the 
utmost. They detest everything that 
has been erected by herself, or from 
her suggestions ; and love only what 
she hates and seeks to destroy. In+ 
stead of taking her for their guide in 
what they pull down and raise up, they 
follow only that blind and brainless 
art which is her implacable enemy. 
They cannot bear the idea of differs 
ence of rank ; their nation must form 
a mob of equals ; with them, every 
thing that a community needs must 
flow from equality. ' 
‘ In the midst of the outcry which 
these sages keep up in favour of equal 
ity, let us ascertain what equality they 
really establish. They form one of 
names; no one must be called, My 
Lord, or Sir William ; all must be 

in Johns and Roberts, or, at the 
east, plain Misters. Does then ine 
in difference 
of name? -Would our nobles be less 
rich and proud? Would they possess 

1 
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less control over their dependents, and 
less parliamentary and public influ- 
ence, if they were stripped of their 
titles? Does the want of title place 
the rich men of America, or any other 
republic, on a level with the poor ones ? 
questions will only admit of one 
answer, and it covers the philosophers 
with derision. When they strike ‘at 
title, they leave untouched the chief 
source of inequality—that from which 
tile draws its principal influence. 
They clap a different name upon the 
evil, and they call this destroying it. 
What is the consequence? In Ame- 
rica, that Elysium of English -philoso- 
phers, society divides itself, as far as 
practicable, into ranks, as it does in 
this country. There are the same 
pride, the same keeping apart from 
inferiors, the same struggles for pre- 
cedency, there.as here. The chain of 
ranks is shorter, from its not 
ing the links formed by a nobility ; but 
as far as it reaches, it is similar to that 
which exists in England. There is 
practically an aristocracy in America, 
which is as ambitious of standing at 
the head of the community, and as 
anxious to engross the utmost degree 
of influence and power, as our own 
aristocracy. If it be comparatively 
weak and poor, title would not render 
it stronger and richer—title would not 
render it one whit more mischievous 
than it is at present. 

It must be obvious to all men, that, 
if equality be essential for the good of 
a people, constitution-makers ought 
to labour to destroy that which is the 
real cause of inequality. As itis wealth, 
and not sitless dime raises a man far 
above the mass of his brethren, that 
gives him power over tenants, trades- 
men, &c. that enables him to control 
a great number of electors, and that 
gives him great influence in the legis- 
lature and with the government, our 
philosophers ought to attack wealth, 
and not title. All men cannot be made 
rich, therefore they should make all 
men poor. They should prohibit peo- 
ple from deriving fortunes from pub- 
lie services, trade, bequests, and every- 
thing else. They should continually 
take money from those who accumu- 
late it, and bestow it on those who do 
not accumulate. If, we say, equality 
be essential for public good, then, ac- 
cording to every principle of phileso- 
phy, this ought to be done, for it is 
the only means of producing equality. 

As, putting out of sight a nobility, 

Vou. XVIII. 
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the phi ers do not create a tittle 
more of real equality than the unphilo-' 
sophical constitution-makers, we will- 
now attempt to ascertain what bene- 
fits they bestow upon society by re«" 
jecting a ‘Nobility. 

It is essential for the well-being of 
a nation that its ministers, ‘generals, 
admirals, &c. should be men of the 
first talents and virtues, and of éourse 
it should adopt the best means that 
could be contrived for. alluring such 
men into its service. Now, upon the- 
ory, what would be the best means ? 
Would money? No! such’men, ge- 
nerally speaking, care very little for 
money ; the wish merely to make a 
fortune, has very little influence over 
them ; they often enough forsake a 
luerative calling, to follow one that 
will barely promise them a mainten- 
ance, because the- one offers a little 
more to gratify pride than the other. 
The nation, therefore, that offers mo- 
ney only as the reward of the highest. 
kinds of public service, addresses itself 
to the wrong men ; it appeals to ava- 
rice instead of ambition ; it endeavours 
to catch eagles with the proper lure for: 
geese. It should offer, not merely mo- 
ney, but fame, power, privilege, rank, 
and splendour ; and it not be 
too parsimonious in calculating and 
measuring ; it should address itself to 
the best, and not the worst, of man’s 
passions ; and it should deal as much 
as possible in such temptations and 
rewards as tend to purify and ennoble. 

Passing from the nation to its ser- 
vant, every one will admit that the 
minister, general, admiral, &c. t 
to be duly rewarded. Now, upon the- 
ory, what would form a proper re~ 
ward? He who the most 
rare talents—who devotes’ both his 
days and his nights to that toil which 
is hostile alike to health and ‘pleasure 
—who submits to the most severe pri« 
vations, and often braves death itself 
—and whose services yield the highest 
benefits, not to one individual, but to 
many millions; not to one, but to 
many generations—such a man surely 
ought to have higher remuneration 
than that which is thought to be fair- 
ly earned by common abilities in the 
performance of ordinary duties. Ac- 
cording to every principle of theory, 
he ought to have the highest reward 
that human power can bestow. 

Our constitution was formed before 
philosophy was much heard of among 
statesmen ; its rE A had no Philo- 
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sophers by profession to 
therefore they were compelled to follow 
nature and reason. They remarked that 
great powers scorned lucre, and pant~ 
ed for distinction and elevation ; and, 
in consequence, sey. oe we Nobili- 
. aha skilfully leng nature’s 
hain ranks, and formed with the 
new links a charmed circle, into which 
great abilities, and long and eminent 
public services, are almost the only 
means of admission, Unlike the Eco- 
nomists, they thought not of cheapness 
--unlike the Philosophers,they thought 
not of equality ; they studied how to 
procure for the state the most able ser- 
vants.on the one hand, and how to re- 
ward public services adequately on the 
other. They proved themselves, after 
os to be the best Economists and Phi- 


phers, 

Now, how stands the question be-~ 
tween Britain and America touching 
these matters ? The latter tempta and 
rewards only with money. Whatever 
services the public servant may per- 
form, he has nothing but money to 
expect from the state. With regard to 
rank, he cannot hope for a permanent 
place in the highest. ‘The state can- 
not afford-to make him equal in for- 
tune with the richest members of the 
community ; and where there are no 


ide them, 


titles, the richest men rank asthe high- 


est. When he retires from public ser- 
vice, many traders surpass him in in- 
come ; he is overstepped and outshone 
by the wealthy ignorant and vulgar ; 
at his death he has nothing to bequeath 
to his children, save the paltry money ; 
and they sink at once into the ignobie 
mass, with perhaps bitter cause for la- 
menting that he had not been a mer- 
ehant or a shopkeeper. 

In this country, money forms ouly 
@ portion, and the most worthless por- 
tion, of the reward of exalted public 
services. The state gives perhaps as 
much of it as America, but it gives in 
addition that which renders the money 
insignificant. It spreads before the 
people, not only fortunes, but a long 
train of dignitics, which ean only be 

ined by serving it. A brilliant pub- 

service gives a man rank, whi 

wealth alone cannot give; it raises 
him above the traders, the ignoble 
rich, and places him among the first 
elasses of society. The public servant, 
when he retires, may be surpassed in 
fortune, but he possesses that which 
gives him precedency of rank—which 
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makes him one of the first men of the 
country. At his death, he has to be. 
p arate to his children, not only his 
ortune, but that which is of far more 
value than any fortune. He leaves to 
them his rank ; they suffer no degra. 
ion; he has secured for them. and 
their heirs a place amidst the first of 
the realm, amidst the most valuable 
connexions, amidst the vortex. of pro 
fit and honours for ever. 

In America, a-man has less to ex. 
pect from serving his country, than 
from following divers callings which 
have no connexion with such service, 
In Britain, a man can gain infinitely 
more from serving his country, than 
from anything else. Profession dis- 
connected with public service, and 
trade can give nadine compared with 
what is given by the state; the most 
splendid and captivating rewards that 
talents and industry can acquire, are 
to be acquired only in the serviceof 
the nation. In America, the offered 
rewards are but little calculated to 
tempt the rich ; in Britain, they are 
sufficiently tempting to the whole ta- 
lent of the community ; in the former, 
they are most paltry and inadequate;- 
in the latter they are, as far as possi- 
ble, proportioned to desert. 

Whether we look at the nation, or 
the individual, we are compelled to 
think that, on this point, the Philoso- 
phers treat philosophy most barbar- 
ously—that they violate, in the most 
outrageous manner, the plainest of its 
dictates. They speak of patriotism, 
and far be it from us to undervalue it; 
but, however it may operate upon pate 
ticular individuals, every one knows 
that it is not to be trusted to for pro- 
curing for a nation the best servants. 
Our Pitts, Burkes, Nelsons, and Wel- 
lingtons, who perhaps begin the world 
with little or no fortune, must have 
something beyond patriotism to make 
them prefer the service of their coun- 
try. Most men will sacrifice largely 
for their country, when the need for 
it is apparent ; but a young man, when 
he begins the world, has no such need 
before him. A nation, to have the 
choice of the market of ability, must 
outbid all competitors.. Our opinion 
seems to be verified by history. This 
country has generally had a profusion 
of candidates of the first character to 
select its higher servants from ; it has 
generally had ministers, generals, ad- 
mirals, &c. &c. of the greatest talent, 
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who have performed for it almost 
ee tale be froin 
human nature. America has. 

had one public servant who has risen 
above medi since the Revolution. 

If this nation lost by its liberality 
towards its servants, then, Ss, 
something might be said in favour of 
the Philosophers ; but that it gains by 
it prodigiously, is a thing which ad- 
mits not of question. We need not 

int out how its interests must be 
affected by the difference between the 
most able ministers, generals, &c. and 
those of moderate ability. For every 
pound that it gives toits Pitts, Burkes, 
Wellingtons, and Nelsons, it receives 
from them, in power, territory, re- 
venue, honour, principle, &c. to the 
value of a million. A man has only 
to cast his eyes upon this empire to be 
convinced, that whatever it may have 
given to its great men, it has given no- 
thing in comparison to what it has re- 
ceived from them. ‘ 

Mr Brougham, in the last session of 
Parliament, complimented America on 
its having procured a cheap govern. 
ment. Cheap !—cheap statesmen !— 
cheap heroes !—the nation bantering, 
and over-reaching, and buying cheap 
genius, knowledge, skill, wisdom, vir- 
tue, industry, blood and suffering of 
the individual! Could anything be 
more unnatural, more disgusting, more 
begyarly, more outrageously hostile to 
every principle of honour, justice, and 
reason than this? We hate cheap 
things of all descriptions, for, what- 
ever they may cost us, we never find 
them worth the price ; and we shrewd- 
—— cheap public service to be 

e most ruinous cheap article that can 
be speculated in. 

The Philosophers tell us, that when 
an American President leaves office, he 
sinks into the mass of society, and is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the 
small gentry, farmers, &c. who sur- 
round him. They see him destitute 
of ceremony, rank, and distinction— 
nixed up — the nerdietes down 
upon by a la rt of t orant 
and vilgenndiell the sight throws 
them into raptures ; it is grand, sub- 
lime, affecting, and we know not what 
else. Detestable philosophy ! The man 
who has been for years at the head of the 
community—who has mixed only with 
the first of'its members—who has been 
in constant communication with the 
leading men of the worldwho has 
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cultivated his mind to the highest 
point—and whose character, ‘tastes, 
and habits are perfectly dissimilar to 
those of the classes below him ; this 
man is thrust from his rank, placed on 
2 level with inferiors whom he scorns, 
denied what he has earned, humbled 
and degraded—doomed to mix iti so« 
ciety that he despises, and to endure 
the insolent familiarity of the low and 
uncultivated, and it yields delight to 
Philosophers! Once more we say, de- 
testable ere ! 
The Philosophers pretend ‘to be 
eat ee eet an 
than other people, and yet here 
array themselves against them—they 
rejoice because they are subjected. to 
the most gross injustice, to the vilest 
robbery. They declate that the ta- 
lented and meritorious should stand 
at the head of society, and oe they 
here attack the only regulation that 
can raise these to the head of society. 
They maintain that rank should not 
be regulated by wealth, and yet they 
here assail the only thing that can 
prevent it. It is for them, and not 
ourselves, to reconcile their inconsist- 
encies. 

According to the doctrine and work- 
ing of our constitution, this seems to 


be undeniably the constitutional origin 


of our Nobility. It exists to procure 
for the nation the most able servants 
—to stimulate these to the utmost 
display of industry and ability in the 
discharge of their duties—to give ade- 
quate rewards to their services—to 
raise those who do more for the con 
munity than other men, to the head 
ef the communityto place talent and 
desert above riches—and to prevent 
wealth alone from di of the 
first places in society. This Nobilit 
is open to the whole nation. Win a 
wear, is its motto. ‘The child of the. 
peasaut, the mechanic, the beggar, may 
enter it. The greater part of those 
who, in late years, have its mem- 
bers, were, when they began the world, 
men of humble family, of common 
education, possessing few connexions, 
and little fortune, or perhaps none‘ at 
all. If but few can reach it; this is 
essential for public good. Those; who 
cannot hope, derive inestimable bene- 
fits from the competition ahd services 
— See ‘The Nobility is the 
iid of the Dé mors inte 
of men chosen from phan 


iste to teward and befiefit’ it—and 
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there is not.amember of the Democracy 
who does not draw large advantages 
from its existence. 

We have, we hope, said sufficient to 
prove, that, if a cera Ary a body, 
could be turned to no public use after 
its creation—that if it should even 

luce a portion of evil—still, regard 

the public service, and bare justice 

to the public servant, command that it 

should exist. We shall now, we think, 

ve, that if it were ores worth- 

ess in procuring the best servants for 

the state, and in rewarding such 

servants, its existence would still be 

most essential for the weal of the 
community. 

America yet possesses comparatively 
few rich men ; these are scattered over 
a large extent of territory, and they are 
perhaps never congregated together in 
the same spot to become connected. 
Rich men abound in this country. ‘The 
fortunes which have been in so many 
ages gained in the colonies, as well as 
at home, are here enjoyed. Not only 
the ao of our soil, public debt, 
&e. but the actual possessors of many 
of our foreign possessions, and of a 
large part of the public debts of other 
nations, dwell here. The mass of the 
rich men of the whole empire are in- 
habitants of this small island; and, 


for a large portion of every year, the 
greater part of them reside in one city, 
and become known to, and connected 


with each other. We, as we have 
already said, hold it to be essential 
that the community should be divided 
into weak, manageable bodies; and 
nothing would be more pernicious than 
for our rich men, numerousand power- 
ful as they are, to be formed into only 
one, or two. Nature has but little in- 
fluence in dividing the rich ; the man 
of L..100 per annum separates himself 
from him who has but L.40 ; he who 
has L..500 per ‘annum, ranks far above 
him who has but L.100; he who has 
a yearly income of L.4000 looks far 
above him who has one of only L.1500. 
The relations of servant and master, 
conflicting trading interests, &c. com- 
bine with difference of wealth to divide 
these ; ranks above attract from those 
below. But after income reaches five 
or six thousand per annum, differences 
in it have but little effect in producing 
divisions of rank. The rich are press- 
ed popether by the classes below them, 
and are none above to draw them 
from each other. Politics and religion 
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(Sept. 
cannot perhaps do more. than ‘ditide 
them into two bodies, which, in point 
of rank, are equal. 

That which mature cannot do, um 
aided, but which she evidently. wishes 
to be done, is accomplished by means 
of a Nobility. Our constitution divides 
the rich as she divides those who are 
below the rich. By the existence 
of a Nobility, the rich men are divi. 
ded into almost as many) ranks of 
different feelings and interests, as the 
poorer ones ; they are broken up into 
bodies which balance, and prevent 
each other. from acquiring undue 
weight. Nothing else could accomplish 
such a division, and, without it, our 
rich men would combine to produce 
the most grievous evils. It would be 
idle toargue against this by the example 
of America, because, as we have al- 
ready said, America, compared with 
this country, has no rich men. 

The rich men of a community pos- 

*sess direct control over a vast num+ 
ber of tenants, tradesmen, servants, 
&c. and they are the objects of general 
imitation. ‘They govern fashions, they 
direct opinions—they enjoy an im- 
mense portion of political power. To 

revent this, is out of the question, for 
it could only be done by robbing them 
of their property ; end, of course, it 
becomes a matter of the first necessity 
to qualify them for using what they 
possess beneficially. They who act as 
general guides should be taught how 
to guide properly—they who serve as 
general models should be formed into 
correct models. The vital interests 
of the state demand that they should 
be generous, compassionate, magnani- 
mous, honourable, and patriotic, in 
order that they may be good landlords, 
masters, &c. ; that they may be well- 
principled legislators ; and that their 
mighty influence may be made a pro- 
lific source of public benefit. They 
ought to be, in various points of charae- 
ter and conduct,perfectly differentfrom 
other men ; things in them would be 
vices, which in others are virtues; 
much that to other men is truth and 
wisdom, would be to them falsehood 
and error. Frugality, selfishness, want 
of feeling, the love of money, keem 
ness, cunning, servility, sleepless re- 
gard for personal interest, eternal cra- 
ving far personal profit, &c. 8c. which 
are perhaps essential not only for the 
success of the man of business, but for 
making him beneficial to the communi- 
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ty, would convert the rich man into a 


public curse. , 

Now, how are the rich to. be made 
what they ought to be? Laws for 
the purpose would be worthless. The 
rich are much farther beyond the 
reach of religion and morality than 
other men ; these only lay down rules 
for the general guidance of mankind, 
and they leave much to the discretion 
of every individual. The rich man 
may follow closely the steps of the 
tradesman, and yet not violate the 
precepts of either. Religion and mo- 
rality do not instruct the mechanic in 
his calling, neither do they inatruct 
the rich man in what, so far as regards 
the nation, is his calling. Men must 
have various feelings and habits,which 
are not distinctly taught by religion 
and morality, although they must 
stand upon what the latter teach to 
work for good and endure. The 
formation of a Nobility must be the 
grand means. People speak of titles as 
though these were mere empty names ; 
nothing could be more glaringly ab- 
surd. A title gives to a man new 
feelings and habits; it places him in 
different society ; it subjects him to a 
different set of laws ; it imposes upon 
him duties, obligations, and restric- 
tions, from which most other men are 
exempted. 

That titles do make those who 
possess them differ from other men in 
many points, in which it is of the first 
importance that they should so differ, 
isa matter which is attested by the 
whole of history. Generally speaking, 
the Nobility has, in all countries, 
differed essentially from the rest of the 
community in character and conduct. 
It has displayed its share of vices and 
crimes, but these have been upon the 
whole dissimilar to the vices and crimes 
of the untitled. It has always prided 
itself upon, and laboured to keep 
as wide as possible, this difference. 
Nobles have been generous, ostenta- 
tious, high-minded, and princely ; 
they have been men fond of splendour 
and magnificence, regarding money 
with contempt, and looking with scorn 
0 low, mean my They have 

n so, princi from possessing 
titles. Titles hele Seana them higher 
than other men, and then nature has 
constrained them to feel and act dif- 
ferently from, inferiors in everything 
necessary for the maintenance of their 
rank, The rest of the community 
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knows, what laws their titles, impose 
upon them, it watches them jealeusly, 
and it punishes them for .yiolati 
these laws, That which is tolera 
and even lauded in the man of. busi- 
ness, would be execrated in the Noble. 
The Philosophers. rail against. titles, 
when the latter are the instruments 
which give the poor control over the 
rich. : 

The great object of trade and pro- 
fession is, not merely to gain bread, 
but to acquire fortunes—to amass as 
much money as possible. Men can 
scarcely pursue such an object the 
greater part of their lives without at- 
taching too much value to money, and 
too little to everything that may stand 
in the way of their getting it. They 
are exposed to everything that. can 
tempt them to be mercenary, dishonest, 
and dishonourable. .In these glorious 
days of competition a man of business 
can hardly hope to escape the Gazette, 
except by walking on the confines. of 
knavery, putting honour out ofthe 
question. The operation of this is 
shown by the frauds in flour, tea, and 
almost. every article of cousumption, 
by the bills of Attorneys, &c.. and by 
the things which are brought to light 
in the cases of insolvents and bank- 
rupts. The mass of barefaced villainy 
which trade arid profession exhibit is 
frightful, and the greater part of the 
community is engaged in trade and 
profession. Saying nothing of what 
is actually knavish and disgraceful, 
the unremitting pursuit of personal 
gain must tend powerfully to stifle 
many of the feelings on, which. the 
weal of the state depends. It is there- 
fore of the first importance that a ba- 
lance of feeling should be created 
against that generated by business, that 
effectual means should be taken for 
nurturing and promoting, amidst the 
more influential part of the communi- 
ty, generosity, chivalroushonour, high 
feeling, and the opposite of almost 
everything that business inspires. It 
is essential that in the intercourse be- 
tween the men of trade and the great 
landlords, &c., the former should be 
the inferiors—should be the relievers, 
and not the givers, of example. This 
is accomplished by means of a Nobili- 
ty. The possessor of a title is bound 
by it to hold in contempt, the feelings 
of the man of business ; he is the su« 
perior, and of course he must resemble 
in nothing the inferior. 'The.Nobles 
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are imitated by people of fortune ; men 
of business imitate the ranks above 
them, and the feelings of the titled, 
to a certain degree, spread through 
the whole community, to protect the 
honour and honesty of the traders, &c. 

‘That the leading ministers and le- 
gislators, the officers of the army and 
navy,* and all who hold important 
public trusts, should be, as far as pos- 
sible, men of spotless honour and high 
feeling, men scorning the dictates of 
lucre, and worshipping their country ; 
and that they should be separated from 
low, sordid, ignorant society, seem to 
us to be things perfectly above ques- 
tion. A Nobility operates powerfully 
to give the character, and effect the 
separation. By making title the great 
instrument of reward, public servants 
are led to regard money as a matter of 
secon importance, and to look to 
the titled for example. The higher of 
them move amidst the Nobles, and 
the whole turn from those who pursue 
money only, to seek among the Nobles 
connexions and feelings. 

For the truth of these opinions, we 
eprenl to history. Republics have hi- 

erto perished through the destruc- 
tion of good principles. Their inha- 
bitants fell far below immorality and 
licentiousness ; they lost all patriot- 
ism, all honour, all honesty—all prin- 
ciple of every kind. The trading feel- 
ings over-ran everything among them ; 
they sold everything, soul included, 
for money ; they combined with bad 
morals the darkest and most despi- 
cable villainy. The public servants 
were, as the generality of public ser- 
vants too often are, but little under 
the control of religion and morality, 
and nothing existed to enforce against 
them the lawsof honour. They sprung 


solely from the democracy ; 

mer en but the democra a 
them ; their interest was on the'side 
of bad conduct, and they were at'lag 
distinguished as the blackest’ apa 
meanest villains of the whole.’ Rei. 
gion and morality had not, among the 
influential classes, honour to sv 
them, therefore they were ov 

ed ; | mee chivalrous honotir 
&c., had nothing to nurture aid pro. 
tect them ; cupidity and imnevery "aa 
nothing sufficient to stem and rendée 
them infamous; national ruin was 
unavoidable. 

America is only an infant as a tas 
tion, and yet its history supports‘ts, 
Its government has generally mati- 
fested, in its dealings with other states, 
the shirking, low cunning, and mean 
ne of the petty tradesman. Tp 
terest has been with it everything 
and honour nothing. Without an 
aristocracy, its ministers have been 
slaves to the passions and interests of 
the traders. If we look among its lead- 
ing military and naval officers, we find 
such men as Jackson, Hull, Rodgers, 
Porter, &c., persons who appear to be 
anything rather than gentlemen. The 
duelling of America may be assumed 
to convey pretty correct information 
touching the character of the higher 
classes ; and, contrasted with that of 
this country, it only leaves the impres- 
sion of ferocious blackguardism. Ges 
neral Jackson, on a recent occasion, 
narrowly escaped being made the chief 
magistrate. ‘The people must indeed 
know but little of high principle, who 
can imagine a man like him to be qua- 
lified for such an office. A portion of 
the Americans very lately railed against 
an aristocracy, in the very moment in 
which they announced their determi+ 


a 





* We cannot leave this point without expressing our hope, that the interference 
of certain members of the House of Commons, towards the close of the last session, 


with the exercise of the prerogative, will be treated as it deserves. We trust that 
those whose duty it is to select our generals and admirals, will never turn their eyes 
towards such persons as Sin R. Wilson, and Lord Cochrane. The British uniform 
has hitherto covered men who have valued money as dirt, and honour and loyalty as 
the most precious of earthly possessions ; and we hope the time is not arrived for 
it to cover men of a different character. There is a party in the country which 
would no doubt be highly delighted by seeing the army and navy filled with political 
generals and admirals, resembling the individuals we have named ; but the nation at 
large has no wish to see the army and navy converted into political bodies of any 
kind, much less into “ lileral’”’ and reforming ones. By the way, looking at all the 
circumstances, is there any man with one drop of English blood in his veins, who 
would deign to wear the SIR of Sm R. Wilson? The Liberals—thesg scorners of 
kings and uristocracies—must have an inordinate passion for titles, 
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they are to the slaves a very odious 
aristocracy, although they are neither 
lords nor baronets. It is aristocrats 
like these who ought to be extermi~ 
pated; aristocrats who openly teach 


idity and knavery, and who weuld 
upset the general government because 
they are not suffered to enjoy a bar- 
gain of the most fraudulent character, 
to the robbery of the native inhabit 


ants. 

Perhaps no nation in the world ever 
maintained so high a character among 
other nations for honour and good 
faith, as England; we need not di- 
late on the benefits which we have 
reaped from this, and we ascribe it, in 
avery great degree, to the existence of 
the Nobility. ‘The trading interests 
have never been able to obtain undue 
influence over the government; the 
ministers, officers, &c., have been men 
who valued honour above everything 
else; high feelings have been -abun- 
dantly protected, and the community 
at large has been content to value cha- 
racter as well as profit. Let any man 

ire to himself the principles on 
which our intercourse with other na- 
tions would be conducted, if the aristo- 
cracy were annihilated, and the mi- 
nisters were controlled by, and filled 
with the spirit of, the democracy. Let 
any man figure to himself the fate which 
the high feelings of this nation would 
meet, were the democracy to beeome 
the sole source and guide of national 
feelings. 

Republicans have ever found a le- 
gislative and judicial body, similar to 
that formed by our House of Peers, to 
be indispensable, and yet they have 
never been able to form one fitted for 
the discharge of its duties. What is 
the Senate of America as a legislative 
body? It isin effect little better than 
a worthless continuation of the House 
of Representatives. ‘Ihe two bodies 
are composed of men of similar ideas, 
habits, feelings, interests, and rank, 
and who are, in effect, chosen much 
in the same manner. The Senate is 
under the control of the popular voice, 
it has no distinct part of the commu- 
nity to stand upon, its members have 
no peculiar characte1, it is destitute of 
moral weight and power, it cannot act 
asa check upon, and a counterpoise 
to, the other body, neither can it 
make any effectual stand against it on 
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great public questions. Compare this 
Senate with our House of Peers; the 
former is but a contemptible shadow, 
the latter possesses everything requi- 
site for the exercise of its important 
functions. 

Our Phi ers declaim aguinat 
the Nobility, on the ground it 
engrosses a very unfair portion of the 
management of public affairs. Now, 
let us place before us the naked facts, 
By means of titles, a large part of the 
richest and most powerful men in’ the 
eountry are prehibited from sitting in 
the House of Commons. However 
they may interfere in the choice of 
the members by means of their wealth, 
not of their titles, they eannot them- 
selves beeome the members. When 
a new title is given, the legislature 
receives an additional member; the 
new Peer is commonly taken from the 
House of Commons, and bis advance- 
ment makes a vacancy in this House, 
to be filled generally tor a member of 
the democracy. Now, what would be 
the case if we potsessed a constitution 
like that of America? Nearly the 
whole of the Peers would be excluded 
from the legislature, if they did not 
possess seats in the House of Com- 
mons. A seat in the Senate would be 
perfectly worthless in every respect, 
compared with one in the other le- 
gislative body, and those who are now 
our Peers would monopolise the great 
er part of the seats in the latter for 
themselves and their relatives. Where 
influence cannot command, wealth can 
buy electors ; a man in this country 
must expend a moderate fortune in a 
single election contest to be success« 
ful. The abolition of titles and the 
cutting down of our House of Peers 
into a Senate, like that of America, 
would be so far from diminishing the 
political influence of our Nobles, that 
it would very greatly increase it! It 
would give them far greater control 
over public affairs than they possess at 
present. The House of Commons 
would then be, in effect, the sole Le- 
gislative body, and it would be com- 
posed principally of themselves. 

These are some of the reasons which 
make us friendly to the existence of 
a Nobility ; if space would permit, we 
could adduce many others, Reasons, 
like these caused us, when we first. 
saw the Peers of England bled 
together as a body, to them 
with other feelings than envy and con~ 
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tempt. We saw that some of them 
were anything rather than handsome, 
and that others wore clothes as un- 
fashionable as our own ; we were told 
that same were men of small capacity, 
and that others did not lead very com- 
mendable lives. This gave us no sur- 
prise whatever, for we knew before 
we saw them that they were but men. 
‘We were aware that titles were earn- 
ed by other things than beauty of per- 
son and taste in dress, and that ability 
and virtue could not be bequeathed 
with them. We looked beyond these 
matters, much as they were dwelt 
by the Philosophers. We went 

from the title to that which gained it, 
from the descendant to the ancestor, 
and then the greatest men of our his- 
tory, the heroes and sages of the past 
as- well as the present,—the men 
whdse blood and toils had a our 
country to its greatness anc ndeur, 
Soe Wolive ae We shall Covet for- 
get our feelings of that moment. 
Could we quarrel with our country for 
having consecrated its richest blood, 
aud most splendid talent and virtue, 
for having munificently rewarded, not 
for a transient life, but for ever, those 
who had suffered, and bled, and died, 
to make it the first among nations,— 
and for having given the highest place 
in society to genius, wisdom, and he- 
roism ?. Could we remember our Bur- 
leighs and Marlboroughs, and yet de- 
spise their offspring ; or Jook at what 
our Pitts, Wellingtons, and Eldons 
have performed, and still murmur at 
their elevation? No! we were not so 
far destitute of English feeling—we 
were not so far the enemies of talent 
and virtue—we. were not so far stran- 
gers. to justice and patriotism—our 
native hills had tauglit us a better phi- 
Instead of feeling degraded 
by the existence of these Nobles, we 
felt exalted ; humble as we were, the 
lendour that blazed around them 
rew some rays upon us, and in their 
honours we were honoured. Their 
titles still left them our countrymen, 
our brethren—our brothers ; and no 
despicable, mercenary, dishonest cra- 
ving for equality, which we had not 
earned, and did not deserve, prevent- 
ed us from feeling the pride and af- 
fection inspired by the consanguinity. 
If our Nobles possessed liberties and 
ivileges that operated to the injury 
of the rest of the community, we 
should scarcely be found among their 
friends ; but they do not. Their li- 


soapy: 


berties and privileges are ratherodip. 
ferent than peculiar ; and, in so fags 
they are favoured, the object is’ mote 
the public good than their own. Th 

are restricted equally with the: Com. 
moners from trespassing on the libers 
ties and privileges of others. ' Whats 
ever may be said respecting close-hos 
roughs, patronage, &c. the Philoso 
phers themselves must know,’ that 
these things are not given by titles, 
and that the destruction of “titles 
would not take them away. . 

The reasoning of our Philosophers 
on this question is not less contempti. 
bie than erroneous. Here is a body 
which grows out of, and is kept alive 
by the Democracy ; which is, in res. 
lity, composed of .the flower of it 
which is open to all its members 
which mixes and intermarries witht 
—which exists to reward its most de 
serving members, and to perform the 
most important public duties—this 
body they vilify as a separate caste, 
and they will scarcely admit that*it 
forms a part of the community. ‘They 
hate a Noble, merely because he is 
Noble. They ask not what gained 
him his titlke—they look not at the 
blood, toil, and privation which it eost 
himself or his ancestor—they tum 
away from the magnificent price which 
was given for it, and the mighty gain 
which the country drew from the pur- 
chase—and they speak as though ‘he 
had gained it, not merely without 
equivalent, but by corrupt means, 
The mean dishonesty of this is loath- 
some. They say he is but-a man, 
they will not admit him to be their 
equal as a man, for they’ conceive 
titles to possess some miraculous power 
to corrupt and destroy the mind ; they 
argue from this that he ought to have 
no title, and they call this philosophy. 
It is at any rate very common and 
threadbare philosophy. If they will 
converse with the unlettered hind, the 
lowest cobbler, the most ignorant and 
barbarous individual that the coun- 
try contains, they will find these tobe 
profoundly versed in the very same 
philosophy, without having had any 
Instruction. 

That’ must be a miserably blind 
philosophy, which confounds 'title with 
wealth, and imagines that the destfue- 
tion of the one would prevent the'ef- 
fects of the other. That must bea prro- 
digiously false: philosophy, whieh  as- 
serts that rich men area publicevil,and 
that equality would abundantly com- 
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te a nation for the absence of 
them. ‘That must be a very ruinous 
philosophy, which would destroy that 
grand spring of exertion,—-that great 
improver of talent,—that powerful 
teacher of good conduct,—that fertile 
source of almost all that can benefit 
society, ambition to rise in the world. 
That must be a ms 2 aaa 
tish, vile a » which, inst 
inciting the ploug and the me- 
chanic to attempt to reach the eleva- 
tion of the Noble, would compel the 
Noble to herd with the ploughman 
and mechanic ; which, instead of pla- 
cing the patriot, the , and the 
hero, on an eminence to imitated 
and venerated by the world, would 
chain them down to be trampled on 
by the rabble of the ignorant and vul- 
gat rich—and which, instead of en- 
deavouring to soar to the regions in- 
habited by the talented, the mighty, 
and the glorious, would drag down all 
above it to crawl on its own filthy 
dunghill. 

If the Philosophers could prove that 
the gift of a name impoverishes the 
country, it might be something in their 
favour ; this they canuot do, and they 
cannot even deny that in many cases 
it prevents demands upon the public 
purse. If they could prove that a 
title has no beneficial effect upon the 
manner and conduct of its possessor, 
we would speak of them more respect- 
fully ; but they are so far from this, 
that they are constantly confessing 
that title has an effect upon the man- 
ners and conduct of its possessor, 
which all men, but themselves, know 
to be a beneficial one. They are eter- 
nally casting sarcasms upon the pride, 
hospitality, generosity, and magnifi- 
cence of the Nobility. What results 
from the pride of the Noble? He 
scorns all but the first society ;—he 
is ashamed of low, mean actions ;— 
he labours to differ from his inferiors 
in things that make him a more va 
luable member of the community. It 
will scarcely be asserted, we think, 
that the nation would profit from the 
mixing of our Ministers of State, great 
landlords, &c. with merchants, trades- 
men, and mechanics, to imbibe the sen- 
timents of the counting-house, the 
shop, and the pot-house. We imagine 
that all thinking men rejoice that 
means exist for keeping from 


-society which, respectable and meri- 
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torious as it is in its place, would teach: 
them what would yield anything ra~ 
ther than public benefit. What are 

the fruits of the profusion and mag- 

nificence of the Noble? Low rents to’ 
the tenant, large profits to the trades- 

man, employment to the labourer,— 

great contributions to the revefue. 

Almost every titled family in the na- 

tion, that prides itself upon its age and 

blood, its rank and ancestry, is to its 

tenants, tradesmen, servants, and all 

over whom its influence extends, al- 

most re that it ought to be. 

Destroy the pride, and you terminate 
the good conduct ; destroy the title, 

and you destroy the pri Those 
who are almost above the influence of 
religious teachers, and who constant- 
ly move amidst the most powerful 

temptations to immorality, are placed 

by titles under the laws of honour. 
Where religion and morality fail, ho-~ 
nour gives a conscience ; and what- 
ever the Philosophers may say, the 
statesman rejoices that he can give 
the rich and powerful a conscience of 
any kind, and more especially one 
which constrains them to follow that 
conduct which yields the most bene- 
fit to the community. 

We love to look at facts—to ap- 
peal to experience. What are our 
present Nobles? Granting that a por- 
tion of them are immoral and vicious, 
would the loss of title make them less 
so? Something is even gained by that 
which compels men to be more de- 
cent, refined, and honourable in their 
immoralities and vices. But this, 
whatever may be maintained to the 
contrary, can only be charged against 
a portion. A very large part of what 
is called the vice and igacy of the . 
great, is caused and committed by the 
untitled and ignoble rich. ‘The finest 
models upon earth, for the imitation of 
both man and woman, are to be plenti- 
fully found among the old families. 
Taken as a whole, a more high-mind- 
ed, intelligent, noble body of men never 
existed than our present Nobility. 
Looking at them in their political ¢a- 
pacity, their debates, for just ‘septi- 
ment, sober and sound reasoning, and 
deep and comprehensive view, will at 
any time bear comparison with those 
of the Commons. At this en the 
Upper House iri e feelings 
and opinions of the country at large, 
much more ——- than the Lower 
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ohne. Do the Nobles injure the inde- 
pendence, or the independent feelings, 
of the rest of. the community? No! 
The poor man of this country pos- 
sesses the utmost degree of independ- 
ence that he could safely possess under 
any form of government. Were we 
desired to say where the best speci- 
mens of pure, generous, manly, unso- 
phisticated independence of feeling 
might be found, we should point to 
the tenantry of these Nobles. Have 
public affairs been badly conducted, 
and have public interests suffered from 
the existence of a Nobility ? Look at 
both the past and the present. What 
other nation ever, for a succession of 
ages, possessed such able and upright 
servants as England has possessed ? 
What other nation was ever blessed 
with such invaluable laws and insti- 
tutions? What other nation ever 
reached such a glorious height of 
wealth, power, and grandeur? Have 
genius and knowledge, art and sci- 
ence, been trampled upon by this No- 
bility? No, it has been their best 
friend. At this very moment the ge- 
- nius, knowledge, art and science, of 
boasted America, are constrained, by 
the danger of actual starvation, to 
come to England to be fed, caressed, 
and enriched by our slandered aristo- 
cracy. Are we to be told that a body, 
so powerful, active, and influential as 
the Nobility, has had no share in pro- 
ducing our greatness, prosperity, and 
happiness ? We might as well be told 
that the sun of heaven has had no 
share in producing the abundant har- 
vest which our farmers are now reap- 


ing. 

We should perhaps have been si- 
lent, if the Philosophers had not been 
producing incalculable mischief. They 
are getting up what they are pleased 
to call a New Aristocracy—an Aristo- 
cracy of Science. This new Aristocracy 
is to be composed exclusively of the 
working orders, and it is to be the 
enemy and ruler of the old ene. All 
old modes are to be reversed. The 
Peer is to take example from the me- 
chanic—the aster is to take law from 
the servant—the labourer is to ima- 
gine that he occupies the most exalted 
place in society. Instead of the low 
and ignorant being taught to imitate 
the high and intelligent, they are to 
be taught to differ from them as much 
as possible—instead of the poor and 
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barbarous being stimulated: tourige 
from their: native dunghill, theyparg 
to be told that it is the most honour, 
able place they can be in—insteadoef 
the channels of knowledge and good 
conduct being carefully kept open he. 
tween the higher and lower classesiof 
society, they are to be carefully closed, 
The bonds of society are to be reiit 
asunder, and the labouring orders are 
to be formed into a gigantic confede. 
racy against their superiors. » The 
Englishman is to be divested of al 
most every feeling that has made hig 
country what it is. He is to despise 
his superiors—to disregard his duties 
—to hate the most deserving of his 
countrymen—to cast away his ambi- 
tion—to disdain every stimulant .to 
good conduct—and to scorn his form 
of government and his country. : He 
is never to speak of England except 
to slander it—he is never to mention 
America except to worship it—he is to 
turn in. abhorrence from his own un- 
rivalled Nobility, to kneel to the bul 
lies and braggarts of other states as 
his superiors—and he is constantly te 
endeavour to sacrifice his native land 
for the benefit of foreign nations. He 
is to trample in the dust his genero- 
sity, honour, national pride, lofty spi- 
rit, and patriotism ; and to degrade 
himself into a despicable, brainless, 
brutish, filthy creature, wicked enough 
to commit any kind of depravity, and 
senseless enough to demolish his own 
habitation, and eat his own flesh for 
the profit of strangers. Nature scors 
the stupendous folly—Reason shud- 
ders over the monstrous phrenzy~ 
Honcsty loathes the appalling iniquity. 
The blindest of the human race must 
he be, who cannot perceive that»it 
threatens alike the nation and the in- 
dividual—that it is not more pregnant 
with calamities to the exalted than-to 
the humble. 

Much has been said «in favour »of 
conciliating America. We ourselves 
value not the wrath of Americaa 
snap of the fingers, and the fear of it 
will never make us suppress our ‘opi- 
nions. In what we have said, how- 


ever, nes America, we have act- 
e 


ed. on defensive. We have no 
wish to attack that state, and we quar- 
rel not with its inhabitants for valu- 
ing their country and form of govern- 
ment above allothers. But a tribeof 
mean-spirited, evil-principled simple- 
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of English birth—are 
oe ying, up America and. its 
constitution, for the purpose of making 
our countrymen’ despise their country 
and its institutions, aad this we can- 
yot tolerate. We cannot be silent 
‘when, for a purpose like this, the un- 
natural, imperfect, feeble, and dis- 
jointed constitution of America, is pro- 
claimed to be mnaesiee to on finished, 
stately, and powerfal one of Britai 
the — a limping, fon oe 
ed, half-headed, deformed creature 
which society forms in America, is de- 
clared to surpass the polished, sym- 
metrical, beautiful, and noble one 
which it forms in this country. We 
believe the people of America are, by 
nature, as fine a people as any under 
the sun; but we do not believe that 
their form of government is capable of 
making them what they are capable 
of being made. We quarrel with it, 


and its consequences, not with them. 
We ascribe a very large part of the 
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benefits they possess ‘to ‘other things 
than their Y ohacteurton It did not 
create the land which prevents’ the 
population from becoming superabun- 
dant. It leaves them’ without’ the 
laws of religion, as well as’ those of 
honour. It did not give them, other~ 
wise than by sufferatice, their’ réli- 
gious bodies, the principles of these 
bodies, and the instructors gnd guides 
which these bodies n this 


<country. It did not give ‘them the 
sha 


Engli nguage and English litera- 
ture, and it is not it that keeps: them 
under the continual influence of Eng- 
lish feelings and opinions by meatis of 
this literature. The British constitu- 
tion scatters its benefits far and wide 
among them, and Britain still, toa 
very great extent, governs Amt 
Republicanism is, however, upot’ a 
pretty fair trial in other parts of ‘thie 
world, and, as far as appearances g0, 
the result will give most people a sur- 
feit of it. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

I uave been frequently surprised, 
that, while in England several il 
riodical publications are almost exclu- 
sively appropriated to classical litera- 
ture, it is rare to find in this country, 
in any magazine or journal, even 0c- 
casional essays or observations of a 
purely literary nature. ‘This, I have 
no doubt, will be attributed, by a cer- 
tain description of persons among us, 
to our ignorance of the learned Jan- 
guages, and the want of zeal or capa- 
city in those whose business it is to 
train up the rising generation in a pro- 
per knowledge of them. Our ignorance 
of the Greek language is a constant 
subject of complaint with these petty 
critics and declaimers ; and every at- 
tempt and exertion to wipe away the 
stain, if stain there be, is disregarded, 
if at all suecessful—if mixt with error 
and imperfection, attacked with the 
utmost malignity. Although in one of 


my own classes, portions of the higher 
and more difficult Greek authors are 
read every season, and read by the 
students as well, I will venture to say, 
as the corresponding Latin authors, 
yet, if accounts now and then publish- 
ed to the world are to be credited, we 
scarcely get beyond the mere rudi- 
ments, and are totally unable to trans- 
late and parse a few verses of the 
Greek ‘Testament. That less progress 
is in general made than could be 
wished, is not to be denied’; but while 
the teachers are made responsible for 
this, it is never inquired how loug the 
students remain under their care, and 
what knowledge of this or any lan- 
guage they are likely to acquire in the 
short space of one or two sessions, 
which, with the greatest number, 
complete the term of their Greek stu- 
dies at college.* I have introduced the 
observations I am now to make on 





* On this subject 1 shall probably furnish you with a few remarks in a sub- 


sequent number of your Magazine, 
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certain in the Nubes of Aris- 
thle _play ts read b Mhind clase 
-play was m 
during last session, iene wile @ por- 
tion of the Oration of Demosthenes 
for the Crown, and because some of 
what I consider errors were pointed 
out to. me by two or three of my most 
oo pepile 
When examining the Nubes with a 
view to publication in the third vo- 
lume of the Collectanes Greca Majo- 
ra,_I was i to find various 
in which I thought I obser- 
ved ge of the idiom and con- 
struction language, passed over 
_without remark by Brunck, Hermann, 
-and others, who had published edi- 
tions of this play. Some of these I 
Shall now point out, and t cor- 
rections upon them, to which I invite 
the attention of scholars, both here 
and elsewhere ; and if they can prove 
that I am in the wrong, I shall most 
readily acknowledge my mistake, as I 
conceive there is no degradation in 
confessing an error, but a high degree 
of culpability in persisting in one af- 
ter conviction. 
. In yerse 217 of Brunck’s edition, 
we have "AAA ody, clay vs, wh Al’. 
The error here consists in the use of 


the particle », with a negative sen- 


tence. ‘Those who have attended mi- 
= Be on structure and stayed Md 
t an ge, as em ec 
the best Writevt, Law that the parti. 
cle » is always used by them in a 
sentence implying an affirmation ; 
while the particle wa is employed 
with a negation. Examples of both 
occur in many places of this play ; 
but I shall here produce two only.— 
Tn verse 250, Socrates asks Strep- 
siades, Bours ta Sia medypar ti~ 
Fas caPds, “Ars ivriy sghas ; to 
which Strepsiades replies, Na As’, siarg 
ieti ys. In verse 261, we find pa 
with a negation. Mé ray Ai’, ov Yrvon 
yt wt. I would, therefore, propose to 
read, AAA’ ovx, olor, pect rev Ai’, omit- 
ting the particle zs, as seldom used in 
an expression of this kind, unless when 
followed by some part of the verb 
sie 

" am surprised that none of the Edi- 
ters of this play have adopted Ernes- 
ti's reading o Swxgdras, in v. 219, in- 
stead of the incongruous exclamation 
@ Saxgerts, Brunck, indeed, says, 


“ In prioribus Edd. adverbiumdé 
omissum erat. Est autem illud admi. 
rantis, non vocantis.” A somewhat 
strange assertion. Hermann, though 
satisfied that Brunck was mistaken, 
retains the reading, © Zéxewrss, and 
says of Ernesti’s, “ Articulus hie ve. 
hementer frigeret.” ‘To me, the arti¢le 
epreare absolutely necessary to 

‘the surprise of Strepsiades. When the 
scholar informs him, that the 

he beholds suspended aloft in a 

is Socrates himself, he naturally asks, 
with a tone and gesture of surprise, we 
may suppose, ¢ Lwxedras ; the céle- 
brated philosopher himself in such a 
situation |! Had he addressed himself 
to Socrates, by using the expression 
@ Léxgarss, why should he have it. 
mediately turned round to the scholar 
with the request to introduce him to 
that philosopher ? "10° odr0s, craosacer 
CUTOP eos poset. 

In verse 324, Brunck, Hermann, 
and Schiitz, have given 7vye tad 
tas, from the early editions and MSS. 
Invernizius, scvy0¢ adras. Both read- 
ings are faulty. In the first place, 
yovye must be considered as an ad- 
verb formed from the adjective xouyes, 
I believe, however, that I may assert, 
without the fear of contradiction, 
that there are only two forms of the 
adverb, viz. aciyws and scvyy, the 
latter the dative sing. fem. of the ad- 
jective, and that 4cvx« is nowhere to 
be found in any Greek author, except 
in this solitary instance. In the next 
place, as the metre is anapeestic tetra- 
meter cat., it is plain. that scvyes 
is inadmissible, because the foot would 
be an amphimacer. I apprehend that 
the mistake, in both instances, has 
arisen through ignorance of the laws 
of this kind of verse, and not discrimi- 
nating between the use of the pro 
nouns «7s and evres. Both Brunck 
and Hermann were sensible that svbyas 
would injure the metre, and therefore 
they adopted a word, sanctioned only 
by former editors, to make the versifi- 
cation correct. They would perceive 
that sevxt with ravres, would equally 
violate the metre, as ncvy#s with the 
same pronoun ; and they probably 
thought, that with the other pronoun 
avrdés, the last vowel could not be 
shortened. I am convinced, for the 
following reasons, that scuxyh auras 
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to which the speaker can point with 
his finger and say, here or there it is. 
Avris, on the con , Tefers to an 
absent object, or to one to which no im- 
mediate reference is made. It is plain 
from the tenor of the dialogue, that 
Strepsiades had: not yet observed the 
clouds descending towards Socrates 
and himself ; for, in one of the prece- 
ding verses, he says, #or', sews torir, 
diy adres On Davsgas txboyea. To 
which Socrates replies, BAéws viv Jevg! 
meas thy Ideal’ es yaee oge nariovoes 
‘Hevya avrds—for I now perceive 
them, (not these tautas, ) gently descend- 
ing. ‘Those who are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the structure of ana- 
pestic verse, might perhaps. be deter- 
red from reading ¢vx4 before auras, 
because they might suppose that the 
last vowel would remain long. A few 
examples, however, will show that a 
long vowel or a diphthong, in such a 
situation, according to the rules of the 
verse, must be shortened : Thus, verse 
314, TH Tedrw, @ wdITe oY TorAMaY. 


Verse 320, ivige Aeye aytiAoyncus. 


2 a 
Verse 326, Nov y Tos aide xabogds 
=e -) ~- 


aires. Where, it may be remarked, 
avrds, not raves, is employed, ac- 
cording to the observations stated 
above. 

I come now to notice, not so much 
a. corrupt reading, a8 a misappropria- 
tion of part. of the Dialogue between 
Socrates and Strepsiades. Any 
capable of understanding the original, 
and appreciating the character which 
the poet throughout this play has as- 
signed to Strepsiades, will, I imagine, 
agree with me in thinking, that some 
of the lines attributed to that rustic 
are altogether unsuitable to his cha- 
racter. In that part of the Dialogue 
commencing with the331st line, where 
Socrates informs Strepsiades who the 
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clouds were, and what was their office, 
it was evidently the invention of Aris~ 
tophanes to the Dithyrambie 
poets, by imitating or quoting some of 
their extravagant bombastic expres< 
sions. — corrects me clown’s 
notion of the goddesses saying, 
aA tol? Ori wAsiovous abeds Rewian 
wpietie I apprehend Socrates's hac 
count of their no far~ 
ther than to the South line end that 
that line, with a slight addition to 
the first. word of the conjunction x#/, 
should be attributed to Strepsiades, as 
containing a very natural conclusion 
drawn from the prcoeae statement 
made by the philosopher. Streps. 
Kevdiy Ienrres Booxour agryous, ore 
Tavras poveexoevesss And so they 
maintain them.in complete idleness, be= 
cause they celebrate their praises ! The 
lines that follow, as far as the middle 
of the 338th, are utterly unsuitable to 
the character of Strepsiades, whom the 
poet all along represents as an igno- 
rant clown, stupid, and of 
no memory, and therefore not very 
likely either to invent or recollect 
words of such portentous length, even 
though he might have heard them re- 
peated on the stage. They are evi- 
dently quoted from some ranting 
Dithyrambic poet, whose verses pos- 
sessed more sound than sense, in or- 
der to expose the whole race to ridi-~ 
cule. As such, therefore, they ought 
to be attributed to Socrates, and be 
considered as forming a sequel to the 
ridiculous description he had already 
given. It will be observed ‘by the 
learned aud judicious reader, that they 
commence with a reference to the ex- 
pressions in the preceding line, which 
I have assigned to Strepsiades; viz. 
Kovdiv ded reas Becxove deyous. . 
(dsc) —Tecir’ cee’ twoiouy ives NePeray 
oreimtaryrAdY Odsov copay, x. T. A. 
They therefore celebrate the eg J 
Jury of the watery clouds darting the 
forked lightning. The description, it 
will be ovserved, is of a piece as far as 
the middle of the 338th line, and the 
dialect employed is the Doric, which 
was always adopted by the Dithyram- 
bic poets. The words that follow are 
not likely to have proceeded from So- 
crates, but from Strepsiades. Ets’ ére” 
abriiy eortmsvey Keorgdy rapes xn petrya~ 
Ady, eyabay, xeia T dpvibeie xixnrcy. 
The first word in the sentence, tra, 
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$o then, is a proof that the expressions 
which follow must have been made by 
another , as that conjunction 
is frequently employed to denote a 
sneering assent to what had been sta- 
ted. by one of the interlocutors. Be- 
sides, the observation would come ex- 
tremely well. from Strepsiades, who 
knew enough of the luxurious taste of 
the Dithyrambic poets, though he pro- 
bably was but indifferently acquainted 
with their verses, As the words have 
eyidently no connexion with the rer 
ceding Sapurceaccbas hap ote therefore, 
not to be expressed in the Doric dia- 
lect, but in the Attic, like the other 
»arts of the Dialogue, especially if, as 
suppose, they proceeded from the 
mouth of Strepsiades. One copy, in- 
deed, of the Nubes, marked C, and 
quoted by Brunck, though it makes 
‘no distinction in the distribution of 
the speech, has the words in the At- 
‘tic, and not in the Doric dialect. Thus, 
Ksorgdy Tendyn poydraay, ayabay, 
‘xgiar sevibtie xixnddy; which I have 
not. the least doubt is the genuine 
reading, with the exception perhaps 
of xgtag’ for xgia + —a very slight er- 
ror. According to this distribution of 
the dialogue between Socrates and 
Strepsiades, it will be seen that the 
whole guotation in imitation of the 
Dithyrambic poets is attributed to the 
former, who may be presumed to have 
been well acquainted with their verses, 
while the latter makes such remarks 
and. observations only as become his 
character, and the degree of -know- 
ledge he possessed. 
Though there are several other in- 
correet readings in this play, I shall at 
resent adyert to one only, where there 
is_an evident violation of the idiom. 
In y. 374, we find in all the editions 
"AAA cots 6 Coorra ¥ tors, Peacor. 
The error has arisen here, as in many 
other instances, from an imperfect 
knowledge of the laws of prosody, as 
observed by the Attic poets, or rather 
of their occasional deviations from 
more general rules. ‘The idiom of the 
language requires, "AAAw tis o Cgovriiy 
iat, Petco. Thus, v. 368, AAA 75 
vés ; and still more to the purpose, as 
being a similar construction, v. 379, 
00 asmeyndlar ioctl tis avvds. When- 
ever octs is cmployed, it must always 


Prt. 


be preceded in the order of construc, 
tion with tis, was, or some other.ana 
tecedent word expressed or un 

which it follows as a relative.: ‘The 
editors of Aristophanes have evidently 
been deterred from giving the correct 
reading, from. a fear of violating what 
they conceived to be an established. rule 
in prosody, viz..that a short vowel.be, 
fore such a mute and liquid as 6¢, could 
not be lengthened. In the Appendix 
to the fourth edition of my Prosodia, 
I have shown that dsiategheetads occas 
sionally iengthens short vowels before 
several mutes and liquids, not covisix 
ilered by writers on Greek prosody as 
exceptions. Thus, v. 211, Néush 


Pir pugia mgiberediyers where not 
i o 


aly the ouinieron of the compound 
xeiboredywy is lengthened before the 
mute and liquid tg, but the « of pega 
is made long before e-of the same 
compound. In the Nubes, v. 320, 
where the verse is anapestic, we find 
the « in xaxved lengthened. Kai 
Acwroroysiv gon Cnvéi, nal wegl xamvii, 


orworsrysiv. See also the Aves. verses 
579, 591. In addition to the examples 
I have given in the Appendix of the 
power of the metrical ictus to lengthen 
shortsyllables, I shall preduce one from 
the play under consideration, v. 374, 
Kairos, xenv aibeias isiv adrov, rairras 

tire) ore slo ll : 
2 adwodnusiv. In every other place, 
where. «égi@ oceurs in Aristophanes, 
the middle syllable is short: Thus, 
Plut. v. 1129, Acxwrial’ iraubee mers 
shy aibgicers Thesmoph. 1001. "Evravra 


vow oimas mgos sav aizeiav. The read- 


er must observe, that this is the Greek 
of a Scythian. 

With these remarks I shall close 
this paper. If favourably received, 
more may perhaps soon follow on dif- 
ferent Greek authors. The Iliad and 
Odyssey alone, as they have been edit- 
ed and commented upon, would fur- 
nish ample scope for a score, at least, of 
critical Essays. 

Grorce Dunbar 


College of Edinburgh, 
Ist dug. 1825, t 
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NORTH AMERICAN POLITICS. BY A GENUINE YANKEE. 


Probable Separation of the States; Causes—considered in detail. : Georgia 
| Resolutions, Sc. Sc. &e. 


We had occasion, about a twelvé- 
month ago, (see vol. XVI. p. 694,) 
while speaking of North American af- 
fairs, to observe that a separation of 
the States—a Ore event, in our 
opinion—was likely to proceed from 
the very circumstances, which, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Mr Munroe, 
the American President, as put forth 
in his remarkable message to Congress, 
at their meeting of 1823, were so many 
additional guarantees for the duration 
of the Federal compact. Our opinion, 
though hastily expressed, in the shape 
of a note, was gravely made up, after 
much deliberation, much inquiry, and 
a careful examination of the whole 
subject. One year has gone over, and 
we have had no reason to change our 
belief, though very unpopular, and 
very heterodox ; but, on the contrary, 
much to confirm us in it. 

Our wishes are one thing ; our sor- 
rowful conviction—our fears, another. 
We pray God—let him judge of our 
sincerity ; let him’ deal with us, ac- 
cording to our trath—we pray God; 
with all our heart, and with all our 
soul, that, among this new sisterhaod 
of republics, there’ may be a perpetual 
peace,and a perpetual ynion ;—we hope 
that both may be for ages; but we do 
fear, and our fear is confirmed, with 
every consideration that we bestow on 
thequestion ; wedo believe, and our be- 
lief grows stronger and stronger every 
day, in spite of our wishes, that, 
among the variety of people who go 
to make up the confederacy of states 
in the new world, there does, in truth, 
exist-—partly on account of their geo- 
graphical situation, which includes 
every kind of soil, and every sort of 
climate, with every degree of tempe- 
rature, and y.on account of the 
varied moral habits, and modifications 
of character resulting therefrom—a 
secret, vigorous, and ever active ten- 
dency to disunion ; a natural tendency 
to separation, which is augmentin 
every hour, while the chief, origina 
cause of union—outward pressure— 
is abating every hour in force and 
virtue ; a tendency which, because of 
their having so little to fear from 
abroad, because of their not being 
crowded inte coalition, by. a host of 


warlike, bad, ambitious neighbours, 
nor beset on every side by the watch- 
ful, mighty barbarian, is met by no 
counteracting power, and must of 
course, therefore, prevail—one day or 
another. if. on 

We believe a separation to be ine- 
vitable, and we shall give our reasons 
for it, pene we have done. We be=-. 
lieve, too, that, after a separation, war 
will arise, great mischief, principali-. 
ties, powers, and varied forms of 
vernment. We believe that America,. 
both Americas indeed,::will have te 
go through a series of trial, overthrow, 
and revolution, very much like: that 
which every other part of the globe 
has gone through. . We believe that 
America will be what Europe has 
been, what Asia has been, what Africa 
has been—a place of combat for do- 
minion, age after age. But we do not 
believe that a separation is near; ‘we 
do not believe that a civil war is going 
to break out in the United States for 
a long while ; nor that anybody alive,’ 
who knows of what stuff the Georgia 
Legislature is made, will care a fig for 
the vapouring of their committee, 
whose unadopted ‘ resolutions” have 
made such a stir in this part of the 
world. 

We had no time to give all our reas 
sons fur the opinion whieh we ‘put 
forth, when it was put forth, nor 
space, nor inclination, for urging 
which we did give, as we might: have - 
urged them, at another time, or an- 
other place. We had no disposition 
to trifle; no room to be serious, with 
our subject ; and we touched upon it; 
as we did, only. because it fell in with 
our chief plan, while we were — 
ly engaged in preparing the way for 
rach thoughtfal and sober discussion; 
by the removal of many idle and -wick- 

prejudices that interfered with it, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 4 

It is not so now. We have room for 
proof this year ; and leisure for-it. We 
are not afraid of tiring people to death, 
now, by speaking of that, which, look 
upon it as you will, concerns the chief 
interests of two great empires. We be- 

an, with little to encourage us. We 
ave succeeded so far, beyond our ex- 
pectation—almost beyond our hope. 
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We have been heard patiently on every 
side, while talking about America. We 
have persuaded men to hear. us, while 
they stood in our way with uplifted 
weapons. What more could we ask, if 
our.cause be just, and our aim truth? 
cecbpeokics eovastosretowian 
come of our enterprize, 
j-and we have for hope 
that more will come of it, if we perse- 
vere. We shall persevere. 

- Did we covet popularity on either 
side ef the great waters, the populari- 
ty of.a season, rather, we should pur- 
sue.another course: we should ~ 
away from the sore places, which are 
gnd.-poliieel, of both. hemispheres ; 

‘ R mispheres ; 
we should pour out a fragrant ail, or 
spread a precious ointment over the 
very plague-spots, which we are now 
qeutting awa with a sharp knife, or 
burning with fire. ' 
vA 7 soeenametn better pits 
ledge American people, of thei 
habits, views, and real temper, has 
— to. prevail in this country, as 

as in Europe ; and we do believe, 
Lr we ag ayaa it, me va- 
shapes,. by men who have no 

pars a in deceiving us, that much of 
all this may be owing to the papers 
which have appeared, month after 
month, for the Jast year and a half, in 
the pages.of this very Magazine. If 
20, we have only to say, in a few 
words—Let others do their duty, as 
we have done ours, and every sort of 
unworthy strife will cease for ever, be- 
tween those who have warred for a 
whole age, without justification or ex- 
-euse;.every thought of mischief be- 
tween the wise, able, and good men of 
two powerful states—one, the mother 
of nations, haughty and high, as the 
overshadowing states of yore; the 
other, akin though she be, afar off, 
and youthful, stamped in the forehead 


with a sign of close and high relation- 


hip, wearing the shape of her proud 
Roce th esd cetan oD 
——proo t she was born o 
qavakin hex est, proat in the hwy 
in her tread, in ugh- 
ty sound of her a 
..| We do not speak of the share, which 
we have had in this, either lightly or 
‘wain-gloriously, be that share much or 
Jittle ; but we speak of it, because, in 
our opinion, it is a duty ; because we 
-believe in the efficacy of truth, how- 
ever, and wherever it may appear ; and 
15 


‘offices; to give the President the 








CSept: 
because we hope that others of Aries 
rica, and others of Great Britain, who 
have studied or thought of the laws 
and sympathies, which unite the po. 
litical communities of our earth, may 
do, as we have done—or better. ~- 

Haying a short holiday just now, and 

a good excuse for investigating the 
subject, seriously, and thoroughly, in 
the late proceedings of the Georgia Le« 
gislature—(which we regard only be. 
cause they go to prove a single fact, 
one of a multitude, upon which our 
opinion is founded )—we shall under~ 
take herewith, to give our reasons for 
the belief, which we avowed a twelve. 
month ago, respecting a probable ge- 
paration of the States, in America. 
. Our doctrine will not be relished 
we are quite aware of that, by the con. 
tented of America, or the discontent. 
ed of Great Britain, whatever may be 
anght of our political wisdom ; but 
our facts will be simple and few ; our 
hypothesis fair ; and our conclusion, 
we are very much afraid, inevitable. 

And here, we must beg leave to 
quote a paragraph or two from the pa- 
per of June, 1824, to which we have 
referred ; so that, when we come togive 
a rapid historical view of ‘the causes, 
which have led to the dispute be. 
tween Georgia and the General Govern- 
ment of the United States—for ‘the 
true causes, after all, are not known, 
here, we may be understood with more 
ease, and, perhaps, heard with more 
attention. It will not escape the reader, 
that we foretold, a year ago, much of 
that, which has lately occurred, in 
America. We have no miraculous 

wer ; we do not prophesy ; but we 

lieve that what fas been, will be, 
or may be—wherefore, we claim to be 
heard. - 

Our opinion was. conceived in the 
following words—(See as above, p. 
694)—“‘ If the United States were, at 
this hour, situated in the esr 
Europe ; or if a separation s un- 
happily take egal among themselves, 
(a very probable event, notwithstand- 
ing Mr Munroe’s ingenious and plau- 
sible supposition, ) they would soon be 
obliged to keep up a standing army, 
or militia continually ander arms; 
choose military men for civil offices ; 
to reward the popular favourites, who, 
in time of war, would, of course, be 
the most fortunate and adventurous of 
their military men, by the highest 
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(war ; and pe . 
ma in oftce 


tioneering y: 
whatever he might be, under ear 
of changing for the worse.” 

To the above, which is our text, in 
some measure, for a tag our pre- 
sent article, was added the following 
note, which may require the exhibition 
of more proof than we were then at 
Bherty to give :—* Mr Munroe, in his 

on ene , speaks of the remarkable 
rent, as he supposes, in 

the constitution of the American con- 
federacy, by virtue of which, on the 
admission of every new State, the 
chance of separation is diminished, 
wolle the strength of the whole is. aug- 


_ “Mr Munroe is mistaken. The 
penn eee The 


he smgtte the more unma- 

taal it always be. Sources of 
mane, aoe — exist ad, — con- 
tin m en- 
ratte nage | ag Res Court, as 
dittive 1 of the country, 


sectional prejudices ; the real inequa- 
lity of taxation andr resentation, are 
some of these. In beet, every State 
shas its own particular grievances ; and, 
of course, if you augment the n 

of States, oe, augment the number of 
their grievances, and, therefore, the 


causes of separation ;—-Because, if one 


desire to separate, and is afraid of be- 


ing prevents, by force, she -will com- 


e with others, until sufficiently 
strong—each helping to relieve the 
other. These grievances are not felt 


now ; but, in.a time of war, with an 


enemy at ‘the door, and heavy taxes 
pressing them.down, as they suppose, 
wneq almost. every State will 
tion to dictate some 
sort of terms te the rest, and the ome 
very often, to enforce ber 
whether just or unjust. The last war 
was full of on this peint.” 
Such. was the shat, we 


-held more than a year ago, concerning 
4 pat of the.causes, which we believe, 


must lead, one,day or other, to a dis- 

solution of the jeonfederacy ;. and. we 

refer to; the: paper in. w " our, epi- 

nion appears— ithe one. is not 
Vot. XVIII. 


Tits. We have 


so carefully expressed, nor the . 

* so well written as we could wish—wi 

a feeling of , because we know 
that, in a lit peceis conten sain 
truth—truth, which only a 
page or two of illustration, as 
are now ready with, and afew words 
of explanation, to be clear and 


fore that which we 
future, in this very 
for ever confounded 
have said of the past ; 
oF; aes 


ing to publish 
facts: we shall put a few upon record. 
not be, chenged with heel ox gee 
not or 
judice toward America, the U; 
States, the government, or the 
thereof ; thet we may not be 
at all, either in this country or that— 
for we are not afraid of the: conse- 
quences, and would not to be 
afraid of them—it may be ‘well to 
throw off oar mask, avow the plain 
truth, and prepare for ‘the worst. We 
shall—we do ; very sure that our mo- 
tives, like our mes “ore the 
aapentionionns ows. 
We ae nowledge, therefore, that we 
have hitherto worn a disguise, 
no bad, or idle, er common ; 
however 3 but simply ba ad our 
nguage or manner w us); 
if our thought or feeling ; our preju- 
dice toward any other ty et wel 
tiality towards our own, would 
that we are—what we wptere oe 
American; American, b’ by 
ptage, an and a by ection" ~ 


ee,” to the 
wa Ng “+ hn this, 
port Lys yplaremah wey 
Ba with our t "7 
and shall pursue it no louger. We 
have been heard, fairly; we /have 
-been tried, fairly—on our own me- 
of, with- 
out fear, and without favour ; by. what 
we have-done,.or Rag Seg by w lat we 
Soa said ; not: by: by the place.of our 
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bitth. ‘We have been regarded here, 
as ‘One of this people. Nobody can 
say, now—the time has gone by, for 
that—nobody can say now, that we 
lave been praised, or quoted, with fa- 
vour, because we were from the New 
World ; a stranger, claiming the rights 
of a stranger; a sort of gentle savage 
whose pranks are tolerated in high 
life; because nothing better can be ex- 
- pected of a savage ; a wild American 
author, who, being taught, “* as we 
teach an ape ;” when he gets hold of 
a pen, cuts a few capers with it, and 
flies for refuge, in his dread of criti- 
cism, to the hospitality, the compas- 
sion, the household gods, the pity, 
the table and fire-side of those, beforé 
whom he is going to play off. No- 
body can charge us with attempting 
to soothe or flatter ; coax or wheedle. 
We have sought for justice, not for 
mercy. “We determined,’ whatever 
should come of us, to prevail, if we 
did il, in such a way, that no- 
body should be able to escape from 
his avowed opinion, whether favour- 
able or otherwise, by saying that he 
knew ‘us to be American—that he 
spoke of us, therefore, not as an Eng- 
lish writer, who would have been tried 
with more severity ; but, as an Ame- 
rican writer, entitled, of course, to 
be ‘treated with much greater indul- 


We have been regarded here, we 
say, as one of this people; and we 
might say, everywhere, save by those, 
who have come to a knowledge of the 
truth, from outward evidence,—proof, 
obtained by travelling out of the re- 
cord, on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
or by‘ those, who have doubted a lit- 
tle, because we have not been’so bit- 
ter with America, and all that regards 
America, ‘as the fashion was. And if 
two or three able men have conjectu- 
réd, as they ‘have, in this country, 
that we were no subject of the British 
empire, neither English, Scoteli, nor 

; because, in their opinion, ‘we 
have not been severe enough’ on the 
people, or institutions of America; a 

titude in that country have looked 
upon us, all the time, as either Eng- 

, or Irish, or Scotch, se, in 
their opinion, we have always been 
much tod severe both on the im- 
stitutions and people of America.— 
Who can doubt our impartiality, af- 
ter this? Does it not show that we 
- are thought impartial. here, if so few 


have suspected our birth-place; from 
what we have said, while Wed ing a 
sort of parallel between it and other 
countries? Nay—does it not 
that we are impartial—that wé ap 
so in truth, if, while we are ‘giving 
out our testimony, day after day, 
month after month, we are believed 
by each party, or by some of each 
party, to belong to the other? Is it 
not rd indeed, so far as it goes, if; 
while the British, or a part of 'the 
British, believe us to be American, a 
part of the Americans believe us to be 
British ; or, what is much worse; an 
apostate from the cause of our belo. 
ved home—the home of our noble 
fathers? 
But enough. Our disguise, we have 
done with, for ever. We throw it off, 
in this way—acknowledging as wedo 
so, why it was adopted, partly to jus~ 
tify ourselves for what we have done, 
hitherto ; partly to prove our sincé- 
rity; and partly to secure attention 
hereafter. 
Now for the creed of which ‘we 
spoke. We believe that the United 
States of North America cannot re. 
main ther long—secause they are 
powerful, rich,.and populous. We 
believe that if they were crowded back 
into their original territory ; if they. 
did not multiply so fast ; if they were 
much weaker ; not so rich ; more ex~ 
posed ; or more apprehensive, they 
would be much better off. They cover 
too mutch earth; now. The tide of 
their population is broad and shallow 
—it spreads, but without any ferti- 
lizing effect, from the Atlantic, to the 
Pacific, from Nova Scotia to New 
Spain. It is too unequal, for great 
purposes—here, scarcely wetting the 
soil; there, overflowing its barriers, 


or tearing up the earth—only to leave’ 


it barren ; or abiding in deep, still re- 
servoirs, apart from the chief stream: 
The people of the United States are 
unsafe ; the confederacy itself, in our 
opinion, is unsafe, because of their 
large territory, spreading over such a 
variety of soil, under such a variety of 


‘climate ; because they have so little 


to fear from abroad ; because they 
have ho common _ to keep them 
together, such as they had, in the ori- 

in of their political birth ;\ im the 

-gone days of their coalition’; be- 
cause they have little community of 
interest now ; and because that little 
is becoming less and less, every hour. 
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And yet; we believe, though not 
much given to paradox, that when a. 
tion occurs, it will take placein 
ytime of war—a time of peril, from 
Let us clear up this. Great peril. 
would make them strong, where less 
peril would make them weak. ae 
ity of :pressure, on every side, 
o KA that which they felt some 
fifty years ago, when every member of 
the whole was: a maritime state, ac- 
cessible on the Atlantic frontier, with 
sea-ports, commerce, and ships at risky 
would only cause the: parts unite, in 
proportion to the pressure ; would only, 
serve, therefore, to consolidate the 
union ; while a pressure that was un- 
equal would operate, of course, to de- 
tach the parts, in proportion tothe 
; and w therefore only, 
weaken theunion. 
- But already, the twenty-four parts, 
which go to make up the whole of 
the“ Unirep Status’—we say no~ 
thing of the mv territories,” a are 
unincorporated, or un sv yet 3 
and which; though net lodked _ 
asa part of this: mighty whole, are. 
quite enough to make such. another; 
of—already, these twenty-four parts 
occupy so much earth, are so wealthy 
and so populous (a part of them, too, 
and a very lar, t being so remote 
from the aia Coes to be inaccessi- 
ble to the miseries of war—external 
war, we should: say) that no equal 
pressure can ever be applied again, to 
their federal association. Of course, 
eer we argue, that a foreign war 
would operate as unequal pressure; 
and serve rater to enfeble, than te 
fortify the present political union. .. 
We: believe, too, that if the. very 
same people were driven back to the 
limits of their territory, m 1776 ;iand 
withheld from: passing over those li- 
mits, by a superior. power, they. would 
be more happy, more formidable, 
a more wong * and poem less 
ikely. to separate, for imischiefio 1. i. 
It is a. part of our-ereed, alse; that 
if, when-they ‘were thus driven-back, 
they weredivided by the same-power; 
from the rest of ur earth, by a-desert 
like a sea; a wall of iron, or fire ;* 
another Atlantic, ‘or any sort of bar- 
tier, beyond which their surplus po- 
pulation could never pass, but in the 
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shape.of a colony, such a6 a}jcommon- 
wealth of bees will throw, off, at every 
generation ; or such as the powerful 
maritime states.of yore; got..rid of, 
when they shipped off the rasher part 
of their idle young, day after day,, to 
shores that, were like.the shores of an, 
other world ;| so far off, that nothing 
was to be feared from; their-hostility, 
or ambition ; it is a part of our creed, 
we say, that if this could coy he for 
the United States ;.or,in other words, 
if that which is altogether impossible 
could be done, the, sisterk me of, re- 
publics might endure. till the end of 
time, very much as they have endured, 
hitherto ;—-otherwise’ not. . By. all 
which, we mean, that,,if they were 
shut up within a territory,.not mor 
than a quarter part as. large,as that, 
which they now overshadow, with a 
sort of penumbra,;, and, if they .w 
separated from. the rest of the world,. 
as the continent of America,is now-p, 
by a wide sea, there,is nothing, we 
believe, . either in,,the, people, ..or ‘in, 
their. mode of. government, unfayours, 
able to their duration as a State, “Jn 
such a case, the hopes.and fears would 
be the same ; their views, their,habits, 
very much the same ; their late Jab 
guage, and literature, if not. precisely; 
the same, very much more alike than, 
they are now, and altogether, more, 
alike, than they will; be, fifty years 
from this. ' de « 
Owing to the extent; of their terri-. 
tory, now, which is greater, perhaps, 
than that of the Roman.empire, ;at 
any time, it is mot in. the. nature of, 
things, for all the confederated mem; 
bers to be put, in jeopardy, alike, :ag 
they have been, ,heretofore; to feel.a 
common hope,.or a coramon fear, such 
as they did feel, when they-first, asso+ 
ciated; such as. they do, feel, now,,in, 
a less degree ; and such. as they: would 
eontinue to feel, whatever might hap. 
pen, if they, occupied only, a;fourth 
part of the land which they do occupy. 
And owing to that, very cause, the 
prodigious extent of theirsterritory, a 
multitude of new and peculiar habits, 
opinions, views, antipathies,' and bit- 
terjealousies, have.sprung up in seve- 
ral parts of the country. How could 
it be otherwise, indeed, when the/Fe- 
deral power stretches from sea to,sed 5 
from the rude, rough skies, and sterile 





“© A wall of China, perhaps, were not enough. 
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hardy, laborious, or equal ; % 
atid are not free ; (for about one half, 
now, are slaves ;) do not, and, we be- 
liéve, cannot ever enjoy equal power 
aiid equal rights ; or, in words, 
' 18, already, 
four States are begi “ing to subdivide 
itito four large divisi or circles, 
with each a te, and rather pecu- 
liar interest. errno ce 5 
to these very divisions. One is com- 
ysed of the New England or Eastern 
ites ; a second of the Middle States ; 
a third of the Southern States ; and a 
fourth of the Western States.* 
Another division, however, which 
is beginni thought of; would 
. It is that, 
which divides the confederacy into 
halves, instead of quarters ; and “ef- 
y separates the two, by the in- 
rposition of the Alleghanies. The 


States, or those on the west- 
mn side of the Alleghanies, have pe- 


ing but come. 
mercial. though.* And here, by the 
way, if we had room, we would.give 
a sketch of the people, and show, after 
how these 
habits and. views have grown up, and 
what they are; but we have not,and 
shall reserve so uruch of .our illustra. 
tion, for another article. 

We have now published our creed 
— matter. We aane now shown 
why, in our opinion, the confederaey 
wilsinentere why it was that we 
— icted a Munroe, = saw in 

e variety of interest, whi 
new Pekinn Met into the eonfedes 

>» net t a new guarantee 
for the duration pee 5 in the pers 
petual augmentation of territory;, 
inet increase of population, _ 
whi 


a more particular fashion, 


augmen- 
tation of power to the whole; whyit 
was that we said a separation would 
» es Bd occur in a of war— 
outw: essure, peril, misery, and 
strife; although, bat fora - of war. 
—of outward pressure, peril, misery, 
and strife, there never would have 
been a political union of these v 
States ; and why, to say all in eal 
why it is that we entertain a belief.so 
unlike —— which is universal jin 
America, and very general in Europe. 
A few facts now ; and we have done 
with our subject, for a while. Ist, The 
New Eogund States have no slaves; 
the Middle States, very few ; the West« 
erm, a few, rapidly increasing, hows 
ever; and the Southern about! ,100,000; 
while the free whites do not exceed 
1,300,000. 2dly, The blacks are gain= 
ing every day on the whites, in a feare 
ratio ; the rate of increase for eachy 
in the five Atlantic States where slax 
very is permitted, being as follows; 
from 1790, to 1810. 


31 per cent. White, 213 per cente.»iii 
38 24, 


84 


70 - 30 


Mie ' 
267 275 = , 


Whereby, we a that, in two of the States, North Carolina and 


Maryland; the b multiply more 


than twice as fast as the whites; and 


; 





* See notes 3 and 4 at the end of this article. 
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', The white 


ree b F 
nuiitiadls, | 
sLaPaEeneratisvcGe 


than * ‘- i 


5 


subjugation to renewed slavery— 
which they abhor, in every seible 


shape ; keep aloof, perhaps, in 
the time salen war, i Prhat 
is very true, that, in spite of all they 
could urge, or say, in spite of all their 
prayers, and all their entreaties, year 
after year, age after age, their white 
brethren of the South had persisted in 
holding their fellow- creatures in bond~ 
age, without for the common 
welfare ; lauj to scorn the chief 
right of those, who are made in the 
great image of God—-between whom 
and whose wrath, in the of retri- 
charenne Sa tear 
setting His law, the great 
law of their political association, with 
liberty and equality both, at’ t 5 
or, if they should not keep » in 
this way, saying to the slave dealer, 
“as you have sown, you may reap,” 
they would be ch with a lack of 
brotherly affection, or zeal ; with “over 
righteousness,” or, peradventure, with 
encouraging the slaves, or taking their 
part; and a civil war, in either case, 
according to our belief, would be the 
natural consequence. 
But, while we are speaking of these 


two great évils—the augmentation of | 
States, and the increase of slavery 
either of which were enough to bring 
about a separation, though ev i 
be well tora, pape, chet fret b 

well to-add, aps, great as 
thoy arb, ‘md: nitada ax'hiey aly to be 
serrowed for, by every 
wise, or good man, there is‘no such 
thing = or for pret he rend ho 
nion. e not we 
at all. The » ischict ric 
of thin There is no cure, no re- 
medy for either ; and if the scape 

escape every other disease, 

every other trial, and survive the 
changes of war—the trial in chief—it 
will destroyed, one ‘day, or other, 
by slavery and its natural consequen- 
ces, sett ore gtowth of new gat 
For, so long as people thrive, so 
as babies ae’ sitie blatk or white in 
pe ew of North America, 
so will it necessary to treat. 
them - bond or free, equal’ or un- 
equal, friends or foes: And so lon 
as the tide of pi tion sets tov 
the eee q par ry tae eo 

e, so long wi necessary to 
a it, with Federal jurisdiction. 
Si bee, the material for — places. 
wi springing up, in t 
meadows, or mw lh bey: the 
power of the old States, so long must’ 
the Federal authority continue to in- 
terfere and cast the material into 
a meer the s 

lorn hope, who delight in keeping 
a little beyond the reach of law—the 
adventurous, hardy, white sa- 
vages, who always a-head of 
their incorporated brethren, are col~. 
nee a ree oc at one 
parti t, they must be incorpo- 
rated too, are some or other, and 
reclaimed in part, while another part 
pushes on a-head, as before. If no- 
thing be done, by the Federal power, 
if no visible authority be asserted over 
them, they will turn out a body of out- 
laws: if anything be done, it must beon 
what are considered equal terms, They 
must be admitted irito the Union, first, 
as a “ Territory,” then, as a.“ State,” 
and if they are so admitted on equal 
terms, they are friends—for.a. while ; 
if not, enemies, for ever. The United 
States, therefore, by admitting State 
after State, into the Union, are.choos- 
ing the least of three evils,—though a 
very great one. ‘ 

We have now to enumerate a few 
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a ee have 
appeared te, among the sisterhood, 
with a few, which are beginning to 


T Morals and habits are unlike ; 
and are becoming more so, every year. 
The people of the north are industri- 
ous and frugal. Those of the south 
are not,—(more of this at another 
time, though )— Whatever is done by 
the New Englander, is done by hard 
work ; by downright labour—his own 
labour: In the south, oddly enough, 
to be sure, there is no such thing as 
hard work ; and whatever is done, be 
it little or much, is done by slaves. 
The southern white is very unlike the 
northern white. His politics are dif- 
ferent, his carriage through life, his 
religion, his moral behaviour. One is 
a natural born aristocrat—a lord, from 
his birth ; while the other is a natural 
born republican. ‘This looks upon la- 
bour as a privilege, a duty, a thing to 
be of ; that, as unworthy of a 
white man ; as a badge of inferior ser- 
vitude ;—affecting the laborious, brave, 
warlike, haughty Spartan, thus far, 
but no farther. Can such people, or 
the children of such people, ever asso- 
ciate with true cordiality?’  — 

’ Hi. The soil and climate are unlike ; 
wherefore the productions are unlike. 
Those of the south are half sponta- 
neous, of more value, and such, in al- 
most every case, that other. nations 
have-need of them, and would send 
for them, in ships of their own, if the 
ships-of the north were not employed: 
ivtheir transportation. The people of 
the south are not commercial, there- 
fexe have not to find out a market for 
their ‘produce, in e part of the 
world: The planters of the south are 
rich ; the farmers of the north, poor. 
It is much, if the capital of one is 
doubled, in the course of a long life: 
it is not much, if the capital of the 
other is doubled in eight or ten years. 
Themen of the north are shipwrights,) 
fishermen, breeders of cattle, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers. They have 


to-go abroad for their market, and a 


cargo of ‘this will undergo a score of 
transmutations, before it appears in 
the shape of cash: It is-not uncom- 
mon for a New England ship to be gone 
three years on what is called a trading 
voyage. Here is another fruitful source 


of discontent, various habitudes)hjigu! 
ter jealousy, and rivalship. = Vine 
I11.The manufacturing power, whie} 
is now prodigious, in America, andthe 
es power, which has beetiabs 
ther paramount, are now in atrai 
diet coe other, while the serichle 
tural power, including the growersiof 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice; ins) 
digo, and sugar-cane, is’ in 
against both; alleging thaty becatise 
the commercial States are importers) 
exporters, and carriers, for the whole 
confederacy ; and because the manue 
facturing States have had heavy pros 
tecting duties laid for their particular 
advantage, the other States, which are 
neithercommercial nor manufacturing} 
are rendered, in truth, tributaty to 
them. It has gone so far, this quars 
rel between the two parties, one of 
which is commercial, and the other 
manufacturing, that several high offid 
ces, not only of the individual; butof 
the general government, have “been 
sought for, and, we believe, obtained) 
by persons, who came out openly as 
vocates of one party, or candidates 
of the other ; while the office of Presi« 
dent, or Chief Magistrate of the whole 
Union, has ‘lately been the. prize, for 
which the agricultural party wereit 
— against the other'two. Hereis 
another apple of discord. 1 
IV..The people of the Eastern, or 
New England States, are a peculiar 
people. We have no time now’to 
dwell upon their peculiarities; but we 
may do it, hereafter. They: are called 
Yankees ; a term of reproach with ally 
who are born to the south of New 
England, which is now made up of six 
states, namely, Massachusetts, New. 
Hampshire;Connecticut, Rhodelsland; 
and Maine; the two last of. which 
have been carved out of the origi 
territory, since the déclaration of in« 
dependence. The Yankees, however} 
seem proud of the title ; and persuade 
themselves, agreeably enough, thatiit 
is derived from Yankaw, the name 
so the story gdes, of a warlike Indian 
tribe, that never were conquered—ne+ 
ver heard of, they might say. . The 
truth is, if we may believe Dr’ Gor4 
don, who speaks of it, in his large His 
tory of the American War, (vol. I. p: 
481 ;) the truth is, that the word 
Yankee is a eant word, which came 
4 


2, 





* We shall refer to these hereafter, as titles L Li. 111. &c 
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into use among the students at Har- 
yard College, néar Boston, about the 
year 1713 (much as the familiar say- 
ing of “ Hobson’s choice” came into 
use at Cambridge, here.*) It was ap- 
plied to whatever was good, or better 
than usual. Thus, by a Yankee heart, 
a Yankee head, or Yankee cider, was 
meant a good heart, a good head, or 

cider. It was caught up, after- 
wards, in the American war, by the 
British troops ; and is now applied, by 
the people of New England, to them- 
selves; by the rest of the confe:leracy,, 
to those who live north and east of 
themselves, if — do not live within 
fifty or a hundred leagues ; in which 
case, they are only a sort of qualified 
Yankees ; and by the people of Eu- 
rope to all the inhabitants of the Uni- 

States. 

Out of this word, very trivial as it 
may appear, and out of the-peculiari- 
ties, which mark the people to whom 
it is applied, many a grave quarrel has 


already arisen. Fifty years ago, while. 


the troops of the republic lay in the 


-very neighbourhood of a powerful 


British army, in hourly expectation of 
battle, the Yankee and Southern troops 
would have come to blows, but for the 
perpetual interference of their com- 
mander-in-chief——-: and about ele- 
ven years ago, the Yankee States were 
quite resolved on a separation, if peace 
was not offered—honourable peace— 
to the British. P 

They have not been heartily forgi- 
ven yet, by the rest of ‘the confede- 
racy ; and would have been severely 
vere long before now, if they 

ad not been so powerful, and so de- 
termined ; wise and able enough to 
outweigh treble’their number ; and 
after a great political overthrow, to 
place a New Englander in the Presi- 
dential chair.t This fountain of bit- 
terness will never be dried up. 

V. The Te the south and 
west) are now, will be for ages, 
or 80 long as they have an acre of soil, 
a subject of misunderstanding—per- 

of war ; as we shall see, when we 

come to show the true why and where- 
fore, which produced the Georgia re- 
solutions. 
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VI. The Supreme Judiciary is com~ 
lained of in oe quarter. It is al- 
eged, with much plausibility, that, 

by virtue of their constructive’ power 
of construction, they do, in truth, le- 
islate. Of course—that . cannot be 
elped : construction is.a sort-of legis- 
lation ; but every judge must have the 
power of construction. It is thé nature 
of all power to encroach ; and always 
to encroach, if it may, by interpreta- 
tion, or construction }.-more’:or 
artful, as it is more or less arbitrary. 
The Supreme Court have gone too far. 
Several disputes have occurred already. 


‘By a decision which affected the title 


of lands, sold by the State of Ken- 
tucky years after she separated from 
Virginia,those two States were serious~ 
ly embroiled with each other, and with 
the General Government. By another 
decision, whereby the same judges de- 
clared that no individual State of the 
Union had power to pass a law, dis- 
charging the future acquisitions of an 
insolvent from the cleims of a credi- 
tor, (though it would pass a law to 
discharge his body, for ever)—they 
shook ‘five or six of the States:to their 
very foundations—overthrowing . the 
steady practice of two or three, ina 
multitude of courts, for a whole gene- 
ration. By a third, which related in 
some way to the great National Bank, 
a dispute arose between several of the 
States and the General Government, 
which ended in a military force being 
ordered out, for the collection of a tax, 
imposed by that individual State, ona 
branch of that National Bank. We 
have no records to refer to; and our 
recollection is not clear in the 
tails of this netter gat we are su 
stantially correct. We might enume- 
rate other cases ; but these-are enough 
to show in what wowed to betigad. 
Judiciary power is li to 
ed herwitine: ‘ ia 

VII. The Missouri Question, which 
had well nigh produced. a: civil war, 
some years ago,-in America, «is not 
fully disposed of yet';. nor. will it be 
forages to come. We have treated of 
this in part, while occupied’ with sla- 
very ; and shall speak of it again, af- 
ter we take up the Georgia State. pa- 





* See Spectator, No. 509. 


t John Quincy Adams, the now President, is a Yankee. His father was a Yankee 
also, and followed Washington in the Presidency ; since which the Yankees have en- 


joyed no political power, till of late. 





per. It will be renewed, with more 
aad more bitterness, every time that a 
new State ~ admitted inte the confe- 
deracy. T uestion was,, whether 
Missouri should, or should net, keep 
slaves; or, in other words, whether 
Congress had, or had not power, .to 
impose new conditions upon the new 
members of the confederacy (before 
admission.) The advocates for slavery 
suceeeded before ; and a renewal of 
” controversy is much to be dread- 


VIII. The last election of President 
has ed a remarkable infirmity 
im the F constitution ; a sert of 
infirmity, for which there would seem 
‘to be no cure, and, we are afraid, no 
help. It that Andrew Jackson 
was the bted choice of the peo- 
ple ; and yet John Quincy Adams was 
elected by their representatives. Ge- 
neral Jackson, though a very brave 
and apenas anes 
one.of the last, whom we should wish 
40 see in the Presidential chair of 
Nerth America —s while Mr alone, 

ief magistrate, is altoge- 
fitted for the office:* and 
do not scruple to say, that, 
to the genius of the Federal 
General Jackson has more 
the chair, while we speak, 
dams. 
ident of the United States, 
observe, is chosen either by 
or by the House of Represen- 

i The electors are chosen by the 
or by the State Legislatures, 
which are chosen by the people ; and 


ne and representatives, to 
several States are entitled. The 
electors are chosen within thirty-four 
days, anterior to the first Wednesday 
of December, every fourth year. On 
day, they meet in their several 
States a for Sac a 
i i separately ; and make 
seal, and send off to 
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-the votes recorded, by different clerks, 
-before both Houses of Congress ; and 
the candidate, who has a majority over 


such majority for either 

the election devolves upon 

of Representatives, who choose a 
sident, by ballot (every State, how, 
ever, be it little or large, being allow. 
ed but one vote, ) from the three most 
favoured candidates. ‘Two-thirds of 
the twenty-four States form a quo. 
rum ; anda single member from 

is enough ; so that, after all, the P 
sident of the United States may now 
be chosen by sixteen individuals, 

In the late election it ap; that 
among all the votes given, by the peo. 
ple, for electors, about 150,000 were 

electors favourable to Jackson; 
while about 100,000 were for electors 
favourable to Adams; that, of the 
whole number of electors chosem by 
the people and States, ninety-nine were 
for Jackson, while but eighty fr 
were for Adams ; that, of num. 
ber of electors chosen by the 
alone, ninety-four were for Jackson, 
while but forty-eight were for Adams; 
that, of the oo twenty-four States, 
only siz were unanimous for Adams, 
while eight were unanimous for Jack. 
son ; that the six, which voted ung 
nimously for Adams, were the six 
New England, Eastern, or Yan! 
States; while the eight, which vot 
for Jackson, were partly of the Mid- 
dle, partly of the Southern, and 
of the Western circles ; that six 
were able to give but fifty-one votes 
for a countryman, while the eight 
were able togive eighty-six votes fora 
stranger ; that, of the five other State 
which gave a majority of their elec 
toral votes, for either Adams or Jack 
son, three gave that majority for Jack 
son, over Adams, Clay, and Craw- 
ford ; while but one gave that ms 
jority for Adams, over Jackson, Clay, 
and Crawford ; and one gave a majo- 
rity for Adams, over Crawford and 
Clay, but not over Jackson ; that,,of 
the five States which manifested ase- 
cond choice, if mois principe! favour- 
ite should not prevail, by their yotes 
for electors or otherwise, four wereor 
Jackson, while but one was for Adams; 
that fifteen States preferred Jackson, 





* We had occasion ta say this long before the election, ‘See vol. XVI. p. 50, 


May, 1824, 


ay, 
+ See Title 4—Explanation of the word YankEE. 
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ile but nine Adams; that 
te ee cays, Se 
from @, out 

veland, where he wae born; while 
J received votes in every part of 
the comtry except New England. — 
All these things. are true, and yet 
we find that General Jackson is not 
dected, and Mr Adams is elected— 
By the a but by those 
who are called the tatives of 
the people. No one of the whole four 
candidates havi a majority of ali the 
votes, given by the electors, the choice 
of President the Union devolved 
the House -of Representatives, 

Te teal up, according to law, the 
three candidates who had received the 
greatest number of electoral . votes, 
(Jackson, who had 99, Adams, whe 
had 84, and Crawford, who had 41 
votes,) and after balloting, elected 
Mr Adams, by giving thirteen votes to 
him, (out of the whole twenty-four 
which the twenty-four States were 
able to give,) seven to Jackson, and 


four to Crawford. 4 « ; 


Perhaps the reader may be curious 
to know how this great revolution was 
effected? Perhaps he: may wonder 
how John Quiney Adams, who, of a 
truth, stood only second best in the 
popular favour, was able to get elect« 
ed by those, who-undertook to repre- 
sent the popular opinion ; and how he 
came to be elected with such nicety ; 
elected, by thirteen, out of the twenty- 
four States which make up the coali- 
tion, just enough to secure the ma- 
jority ; just enough, and no more? 
Perhaps he would like toknow, if Mr 
Adams really i is a very pe — 
cian; @ vel p, frugal, keen play- 
pa he would, we must beg ene 
to refer him toa which appears 
in Blackwood, voll RV, 508, where 
he will meet with a sketch of the four 
candidates; tovol. XVII., p. 308, where 
he will find a paragraph or two, more, 
about Mr Adams; and to vol. XVII., 
p- 628, where an allusion is made to 
the intrigues of the Federal city ; after 
which, we have only to:say Mr 
Calhoun, late secretary at war, and 
_ ene candidates, withdrew oo 
t before the race. began ; paid 
forfeit in his. , and is now Vice- 
President of the United States, “‘ a 
figure 9 with the tail out off’ and 
that Mr Clay, another candidate, for- 
merly Speaker of the House, and one 
of the negotiators at Ghent, being 

Vou. XVIII. 
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thrown out in the race; befote the 
people, went over to the side ‘of his 
adversary, carrying all his backers 


with him, and is now sec 
state, under Mr Adams, with a 

Secnbdlaaen dene a-year—dollars, w 
should say, (about 1100 pounds, ) and 
of course, within a ‘step; a Ae 


Whe it will be se, here- 
after, is a question ; for the struggle, 
which is now just over, will produce 
material ¢ , we have no doubt, 
in the mode’ of eleetion. “As to the 
Vice-Presidency, we have only: to re- 
peat what we have said before. It is 
a paltry office, quite unworthy of a 
young, able, ambitious man; so paltry, 
indeed, that few Amerieans are ever 
able to say whe the ineumbent is, and 
so paltry, that unless the President 
a go off in some shape or‘othter, 

uring the term, or engage to expire 
before that would, it were: hardly 
worth having. This much t prove 
that intrigue and: corruption are at 
work already, in the very heart of 
the republic. “ ; 

IX. War will be dangerots to the 
confederacy in several ways. “Happen 
how it may, ahd‘ with hous it - 
one part of the members’ will eufite 
much, while another ‘will: not suffer 
at all. Hence the effort ef New Eng- 
land ; an effort which made @ separa- 
tion of the States probable, during the 
last are: with Great Britain. The 
manufacturing power is, in every way; 
decidedly pin Lr to the’ mpeecnaitile 
power. War would be advantageous: 
to the former ; quite ruinous to the 
latter. The manufactures of North’ 
America took a start, in the last war, 
such as they could not have taken, or 
would not, in fifty years of peace. If 
another war should take place between’ 
the United States and Great Britain, 
we believe that a tion would oc-. 
cur, as a nie} 7 of course, Aer of 
two ways. e inequali 
sure nied? be felt shi ese of 
the New England tates, who ‘are: 


quite English in their habia snd-pre- 
judices ; and by a part of the Middle 
States’ population; who are auch 
mere English than the rest ‘of the: 
confederacy. They would feel most, 
and complain most. Bitter jealousies 
would spring up; threats would be’ 
used ; mutual recrimination ; rough‘ 
words, no doubt, and rough blows, 
3 A 





after a time. This would be one way. 
Another, which will quite vi- 
signery to those who not con- 
i the matter, as we wey 
though it appears quite a pr e 
ing tous, would c this :. On the 
reaking out of another war with Great 
Britain, the United States would put 
forth all their power (enough at any 
rate for the purpose) at one blow, for 
the reduction of both Canadas, which, 
with Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
&c. are wanted, as they declare, to 
** round off their territories.” Expedi- 
tion after expediton, for a manpamenes, 
having. failed hitherto, the republican 
chief, who succeeded (and such a force 
would be employed, under such a man 
too, if a new war broke out, as would 
be very sure to succeed, for the last one 
taught the Americans how to prevail) 
-—would become the idol of the Ameri- 
can people. Seeing him do that, which 
has. never been done before, (except 
where Wolfe met poor Moncalm in a 
sort of single combat, under the walls 
of Quebec,) they would overlook the 
great power employed, and regard him 
as the chief captain of our earth ; as a 
ter. man, by far, than Cesar, 
Hannibal, Frederick, or Napoleon. 
They would look upon himas “ another 
Jackson.” 'To keep the Canadas would 
require a large military force. His 
popularity and his power would be 
enough to destroy him at Washington. 
The President, who is ex officio com- 
mander-in-chief ; and the Secretary at 
War, who is rather apt, in such a case, 
to meddle, would soon lead him into a 
scrape. Plans would be matured in 
the Federal city, for encountering 
ever ible event—as they were, in 
the halish campaigns of 1812, 13, and 
14, and the general, with spirit enough 
to act for himself, or even to judge for 
himself, on the spot, would soon be en- 
tra A court-martial would ensue, 
and he would be tried by a score of 
holiday campaigners, the men who 
fight battles on paper, and circumnavi- 
gate a subject, much as Cooke did our 
globe, whenever they undertake to be 
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very clear, Would he submit?.4p 
we too speculative ?>—We . 
Our opinion is built upon. that, whic, 
we think a tty good foundation, 
The chief, who succeeds in. the oye. 
throw of Canada, must be such ama 
as Wolfe, whom the elder Pitt chose 
not for his age, but for his youth ; no, 
for his great wisdom, but for his great 
—his awful ambition ; or such another 
man as Montgomery, who died in the 
very footsteps of Wolfe; or such an. 
other man as “‘ Old Hickory,” thet 
brave, able, savage partizan of. the 
south. But such a man would never 
be played with, as puppets are, by 
secretaries at war ; and if hotly pw. 
sued by the jealousy of his govern. 
ment ; or much pestered by its officers, 
whether civil or not, he would 

at once to the people, with whom he 
would be sure of great favour, a 
General Jackson is now—let him do 
what he may. If the Secretary of War 
should call on such a man for his 
sword, the reply would be, “ comeand 
take it.” He would be the favourite 
of a large army and a great people. 
He might either invade New York, 
join the New England States, and 
help to make up another federal power, 
if he would ; or he might negotiate 
with some foreign power—if treated 
unworthily at home. 

A separation, we say, will take place; 
and after a separation, there will lk 
changes of government, because the 
States that withdraw will seek to im- 
prove upon the political habits of 
which they complain ; feuds will grow 
up; standing armies ;* warfare ‘and 
revolution will follow. 

We are now to give a short history of 
these Georgia Resolutions. They would 
appear to proceed from the alleged 
interference of the United States with 
certain of the Georgia laws i 
slaves and slavery ; but they do not 
proceed from any such thing, in reali- 
ty. The plain truth is, however, that 
the native Indians have yet remaining 
a small territery of rich land, out of 
the empires which did belong to their 





.™ As they grew up in Europe, after the battle of Pavia. 
militia, that she may not be taken by surprise. 


One state improves her 
Her next neighbour, having 8 like 


fear, adopts a like measure. The military turn out more frequently, and keep longet 


on foot every year. Economy prevails. 


A few good men are worth a host of bad 


ones—regular troops, under the name of militia, appear. And after a while, stant 


ing armies are found everywhere. 
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brave ancestry. This rich land, they 
mean to keep, and the Georgians have 
set their hearts upon persuading them 
out of it; while the United States 
have interfered—saying, “‘Thus far 
shall ye go, but no farther.” Such is 
the true ground of controversy. It 
arose out of the following facts: 

The Federal ranma not long 

, while negotiating with Georgia, 
e ieak to extinguish the Creek 
title to certain lands, within the boun- 
daries of cs toe as it could 
be done eably, an consent of the 
tribe. Net ling after this, the Creeks, 
who found their fertile possessions 
literally wasting away from under 
their feet, - a mes t a 

t men, and passed a law (Ww. 

ime pr by M‘Intosh, a half- 
blooded chief, who had great influence 
with the tribe) making it capital for 
any chief to consent to the alienation 
of their lands. By and by, the people 


of Georgia undertake a treaty of pur- 
chase; but are baffled. Sti rsist~ 
ing in their object, however, they get 


afew chiefs together, among whom was 
M‘Intosh himself, who was rr 
in bribing others ; and after a deal of 
negotiation, in obtaining 
another treaty of cession. The tribe 
refused to confirm the treaty, alleging, 
properly enough, that M‘Intosh had 
violated their law ; that he had no 

er, as chief, to corivey the Creek 
le after such a law, if he ever 
had before ; that only one other chief 
signed the treaty with him,—while 
many refused ; and that both were 
to suffer death for attempting a vio- 
lation of the law. The tribe were 
as good as their word. They gave 
judgment of death upon the two chiefs, 
and caused them to be shot, or toma- 
hawked, without loss of time. But the 
Governor of Georgia took the part of 
M‘Intosh ; persisted in regarding the 
treaty as fair ; and ordered the lands to 
be surveyed, for the use of the State. 
New troubles arose. The Creeks would 
not endure the survey ; the Georgians 
were all on fire ; and the United States 
immediately interposed, by sending 
off an agent, with a letter for Gover- 
nor Troup (Georgia,) of which the 
following paragraph is an extract, and 
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o> vere the said Governor 

“‘T am instructed to say to your 
Excellency,”* says the | Honourable 
James Barbour, Secretary at War, in 
his letter to Governor 5 ay ren 
May 18, 1825, ‘‘ that the ident 
oxen from what has passed, as 
well as from the new state of :feeling 
among the Indians, that the project 
of surveying their territory will be 
abandoned, by Georgia, till it can be 
done consistently with the treaty.” 

To justify such lan to the Go- 
vernor of Georgia, from the Secretary 
at War, who was himself, but the 
other day, Governor of Virginia, we 
should observe, that, about one year 
ago, the Georgia Executive ‘was ra~ 
ther saucy to the Federal Executive ; 
and that the treaty, which had been 
obtained of the Indians, though rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United Sates 
—or approved, rather, is alleged by 
the Creeks to have beemapproved, in a 
great h ; after much misrepresen- 
tation ; without proper inquiry ; on 
the faith, too, interes parties. 
But for this, we do not :believe that 
the Secretary at War would have da- 
réd so to write, under the eye of the 
President, in a letter to the chief ma- 
gistrate of a republick. “ The Presi- 
dent expects,” quoth James Barbour. 
It is new for America. 

This letter is dated on the 18th of 
May, 1825. On the 3d ef June, Go-« 
vernor Troup delivers a message to 
the Legislature of Georgia—a boyish 
eloquent affair; very worthy of a 
young man at college ; but very un- 
worthy of an old man—where he was 
—urging them to take certain mea- 
sures for their future dealing with the 
Federal Government. : On the 6th, Mr 
Lumpkin, of the Select Committee, to 
whom was referred so much of the 
governor’s message, as related to the 
improper interference of the United 
States’ government with the domes- 
tic affairs of Georgia, presented a re- 
port, with resolutions, from which the 
following are extracts :— 

“« The Committee, to whom. was re+ 
ferred so much of the Governor's mes- 
sage, as relates \to ‘the disposition, 
which has so often latterly, unhappi- 
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law, too—as the wretched Italians are. 


* The people are as lavish of titles to each other—titles which are forbidden by 
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ly, evinced itself in the different bran- 
es (1) of the general government, 
to. control the domestic affairs, and 
re with, ey 
peace, the repose, (2) and union 
of the Southern = 
ing on this subject, with the deepest 
feelings of sorrow and regret, have to 
proclaim that the hour is come, or is 


rapidly approaching, when the States, 
from inania to Georgia, (8) from 
Missouri to Louisianna, (4.) mustcon= 
federate, and, as one man, say to the 
Union, we will no longer submit our 
retained rights (5) to the snivelling in« 
sinuations of bad men (6) on the floor 
of , Our constitutional ri 

to the and strained constructions 
e eet) zy men, upon judicial brags 
ches ; (7 t we protest (against 
the doctrine, and disclaim rine 
pies, of unlimited submission to the 
o> § pasar 

* great objects of the Ameri- 
can Union were as simple in practice 
as beautiful in theory. They wereas 
easily understood as they were im- 
portant. The relations with foreign 
nations were confided to the united 
government. The necessary to 
the protection of the Confederated 
States, from enemies without, and 
4rom enemies. within, alone were 
given. Ali others were retained by the 
several States, (8) as separate and so- 
veréign, and must not be usurped by 
construction, (9) legislative, execu« 
tive, or judiciary.” 

a The States of the south will con- 
vey the products of a fertile soil and 
generous climate to the markets of the 
world. The world will open wide its 
arms to receive them. (10) Let our 
northern brethren then, if there is no 
peace in union, if the compact has be- 
come too heavy to be longer borne, in 
the name of all the nme lok 
peace among themselves. Let them 
continue to rejoice in their self-right- 
eousness. Let them bask in their own 
Elysium, while they paint all south of 
the Potomac as hideous reverse. (12) 
As Athens, as Sparta, (13) as Rome 
was, we wi They held slaves, 
we hold them. Let the north, then, 
form national roads for themselves. (14) 
Let them guard with tariffs their own 
interest. Let them deepen the pub- 
lic debt till a high-minded aristo- 
cracy shall rise out of it. We want 
none of all these blessings ; (15) but, 
in the simplicity of the patriarchal go- 
vernment, we would still remain mas- 
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ters and servants, under ourownvine, 
and our own fig-tree, and confide our 
safety upon Him, who of old: time 
looked down upon this state of things 
without wrath.” (16.) 

In addition to all this, the commit. 
tee echo the governor's words, wlio 
talks of “‘ staving off”’ en ; 
and say that + having exhausted ‘ar. 

they will stand by. their 
arms ;” pledging themselves, 
after the known style of America, with 
“ their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred henour.” 

“‘ The men of the south,” add they, 
‘* did not meanly stoop to calculate 
the cost, (in the war of 1776,) butre 
solved that the wrongs of a part were 
the wrongs of the whole American 
family ;"—~“* and conquered, in wat 
on the mountain wave (17) and 
marshes of the west, the freedom if 
the trade of the world.” 

We have done. We have only'a 
few notes to add ; with a few illustra 
tions ; for sucha paper, so entitelychas 
racteristic of the rash, haughty, uns 
reasonable Georgia Legislator, should 
not go down to posterity without 4 
few salutary explanations. At» the 
north, in America, it will be read asia 
bit of declamation ; of schoolboy rhes 
toric ; laughed at, and thrown aside, 
for ever; but,.in. the south, it 
produce a “ considerable sensationi’ 
As a whole, it is a compound of egres 
gious folly, fine talk, plain truth, and 
real good sense. Yet more—if it werd 
purged of the superfluities, which we 
are going to speak of, it would bea 
superior state paper. It is amusing 
enough, by the way, to compare the 
messages and resolutions of the south, 
at any time, with the messages and 
resolutions of the north ; a letter from 
De Witt Clinton, or Caleb Strong, 
with a letter from Governor Troup. 
You might swear to oe word. One 
tries to be very poetical, the other, 
very reasonable. One paper has no 
sort of connexion ; the other has too 
much. One is.a grave, weighty syl- 
logism ; the other a showy piece of 
declamation. A message in the south, 
however absurd it may be, as a mes~ 
sage, will be very sure to contain a 
paragraph or two, much beyond -the 
style of a northern paper; while a 
message in the north, however it may 
be characterized by a severe and beau- 
tiful decorani, will be very sure to 
make you sleepy. 


Now, for the notes. (1.) Allusion 
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+s made here to the temper of which 
= spoke under title 6. Our observa- 
tions were restricted there, to the Su- 
preme Judiciary ; but we might apply 
most of them te the Supreme Execu- 
tive, and Supreme Legislative power ; 
rae eae (2) et Peace 
day, by in ion. (2. ; 

po repose ;” altogether characteris- 
tic of a Georgian, who cares no more 
for the meaning of words, if they sound 
well, than a favourite singer does. 
(3.) (4) Here is the indication of an- 
other confederacy—that of the South- 
ern and Western States, against the 
Middle and Eastern. If this were to 
take place, it would leave but one 
slave State in the whole northern coa- 
lition—(Maryland.) See our specu- 
lations in titles 3and 4. (5.) “ Re- 
tained rights.” In this remark and in 
others which follow, the committee 
show a deal of good seuse—apart froma 
their fury and fervour. The rule of 
construction we take to be this. The 
power of the general government is a 
delegated power. The constitution of 
the United States is not a code of 


laws ; but a paper, which must be in- 
terpreted, in every passage. Whatever 
is not expressly given to the Federal 
government ; or’ expressly prohibited 


to the particular governments ; and 
whatever is not necessary to the exer- 
cise of that r, which is given 
to the general government, is retain- 
ed by the particular governments. 
(6.) ** Snivelling insinwations.”—Here 
the people of New England are direct- 
ly meant ; for they talk through the 
nose, or * snivel.” See titles 4 and 
7. (7.) See note (5.) above, on re- 
iained rights. (8.) See note (5.) above ; 
and mark the rule of construction. 
(9.) Express reference here to the en- 
croachment of the Judiciary. See notes 
(1) and (4.) above. (10.) “ Fertile 
soil and a generous climate.” See title 
(2.) “ The world will open wide its 
arms,”"—fudge. (11.) (ie) “ Fair 
hits ; for the northern people are in- 
deed rather self-righteous ;” but mark 
how the accusations are made u 

rhetoric with treason ; childish talk 
we bitter sarcasm. See titles + and 
7. (13.) © Sparta,"-worthy of La- 
ak herself, that abe: but see 
title 1. (14.) Sharp allusions here to 
the manufacturing interest, and mers 
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cantile interest—one of which is fa~- 
voured by a tariff, the other by na- 
tional roads, or by the consideration 
which its predigious wealth procures 
for it, See titles 1 and. 3. (16.) “ We 
want vone of these ings ;” 
they want no “ national roads.” (16.) 
An eloquent and braye, though not 
over-pious appeal. (17.) Very true. 
In the Revolutionary War, the State 
of Georgie — ee pte oA 
country, in the of k her 
out of the Pen ttn But she would 
make “ the ‘wrongs of a part, the 
wrongs of the whole American cory 
She did well; but when her Ie a- 
tors, half a century afterwards, finish 
a proad allusion to her behaviour 
then, with a declaration that she has 
“ conquered in war, on the mountain 
wave (see * Mariners of England’) 
and marshes of the west, the freedom 
of the trade of the world !”~—One hard- 
ly knows whether to pity, or laugh at 
her. What has Georgia ever done ; 
what will she ever do, on the “ moun- 
tain wave ?” and as for the “ marshes 
of ‘the west,” we should like to know 
what they ever had, or can have, to do 
with “* the trade of the world.” “. 
But quere— Will the Georgians per- 
sist in the survey? We bin ber/ not } 
we hope not—for, if they should, the 
United States must and will protect 
the Indians. We hope not, ‘because, 
although these talkative, ‘blustering 
resolutions were reported by the com- 
mittee, they do not appear to have been 
taken up, even for consideration. . 
But if a serious quarrel should 
spring out of this—will tia find 
any supporters ? We think she would. 
Every Southern State has a grudge of 
its own; with views, grievances, and 
hopes of its own. They have confe- 
derated heretofore, when they had 
each a separate interest, in other mat» 
ters, because they had such.a common 
interest, as this; and what has been, 
will be, or may be, again. If the 
should, they had better adopt the ocks 
ginal arms of the Federal Tesociation 
—a rattle-snake, cut into a number of 
pieces, corresponding to the number 
of States, with the motto—Unite, or 
Die. : 6 
4 N. 


Miller’s American Reading-Room, 
London, Aug. 3, 1825. 
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SOUTHEY 'S TALE OF PARAGUAY.* > 


We fear that Mr Southey has 
greatly over-rated the merits of this 
, and that it is unworthy of his 
igh genius and reputation. He takes 
his motto from Wordsworth— 
* Go forth, my little book, 4 
Go forth, and please the gentle and the 
Now, Mr Southey will not ac- 
raster am readers to be among 
* the gentle and the good,” who are 
not pleased with his little book. For 
our own parts we have been pleased— 
_ considerably pleased with it—but our 
admiration of Mr Southey’s powers 
cannot blind ustothat which the whole 
world, himself excepted, will speedily 
pronounce to be a somewhat melan- 
choly truth—namely, that the “ Tale 
of Paraguay” is, with many paltry, 
and a few fine es, an exceeding~ 
ly poem, feeble alike in design 
and execution. 

The poem opens with an address to 
the spirit of Dr Jenner, and then de- 
scribes at some length the ravages of 
the small-pox among “a feeble na- 
tion of Guarani race.” The progress 
of depopulation is sketched but indif- 
ferently, and one couple only are left 
alive, Quiara and Monnema. They 


build themselves a leafy bower in a ° 


glade beside the slow stream of the 
Mondai, and in due time a child is 


“ Now soften’d as their spirits were by 
love, 

Abhorrent from such thoughts they turn’d 
away ; ' 

And with a happier feeling, from the dove, 

They named the child Yeruti. On a day, 

When, smiling at his mother’s breast in 
play, 

They in his tones of murmuring pleasure 
heard 

A sweet resemblance of the stock-dove’s 


lay: 
Fondly they named him from that gentle 
bird 


And soon such happy use endear’d the 
fitting word. 


Days pass, and moons have wax’d and 
waned, and still 

This dovelet, nestled in their leafy bower, 

Obtains increase of sense, and strength, 
and will, 


As in due order many a latent power : 

Expands,,..humanity’s exalted dower: 

And they, while thus the days serenely 
fled 


? 
Beheld him flourish like a vigorous flower, 
Which, lifting from a genial soil its bead, 
By seasonable suns and kindly showersis 
fed. 


Ere long the cares of helpless babyhood 

To the next stage of infancy give place, 

That age with sense of conscious growth 
endued, 

When every gesture hath its proper grace; 

Then come the unsteady step, the totter- 
ing pace, 

And watchful hopes and emulous thoughts 
appear ; 

The imitative lips essay to trace 

Their words, observant both with eye and 
ear, 

In mutilated sounds which parents love 
to hear. 


Serenely thus the seasons pass away ; 

And, oh! how rapidly they seem to fly 

With those for whom to-morrow, Jike to- 
day, 

Glides on in peaceful uniformity ! 

Five years have since Yeruti’s birth gone 


by, 
Five happy years;...and ere the Moon, 
which then 
Hung like a Sylpbid’s light canoe on high, 
Should fill its cirele, Monnema again 
Laying her burthen down, must beara 
mother’s pain. 


Alas, a keener pang before that day, 

Must by the wretched Monnema be 
borne! 

In quest of game Quiara went his way, 

To roam the wilds as he was wont, oue 
morn ; 

She look’d in vain at eve for his return. 

By moonlight through the midnight soli- 
tude 

She sought him ; and she found his gar- 
ment torn, 

His bow and useless arrows in the wood, 

Marks of a jaguar’s feet, a broken spear, 

and blood.” 


So terminates the First Canto. The 
few stanzas we have quoted are among 
the best ; and it is altogether incon- 
ceivable to us, how a true poet, su 

as Mr Southey, could have so miser- 
ably failed in tracing a picture of se- 
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cluded and solitary peace, hope, and 
love. ‘There is not one exquisite touch 
to mark the hand of a master; and, 
worst of all, the delineation is laboured 
in its simplicity, and extra t in 
what is manifestly meant to the 
very truth of nature. The enumera- 
tion of Monnema’s household virtues 
is about as interesting as a page of 
Mrs Rundle, and the account of her 
lying-in absolutely ludicrous, if not 
disgusting.* For example, 


« Of answering years was Monnema, nor 
less 

Expert in all her sex’s household ways. 

The Indian weed she skilfully could dress ; 

And in what depth to drop the yellow 
maize 

She knew, and when around its stem to 
raise 

The lighten’d soil; and well could she 
prepare 

Its ripen’d seed for food, her proper 
praise ; 

Or in the embers turn with frequent care 

Its succulent head yet green, sometimes 
for daintier fare. 


And how to macerate the bark she knew, 

And draw apart its beaten fibres fine, 

And bleaching them in sun, and air, and 
dew ; 

From dry and glossy filaments entwine 

With rapid twirl of hand the lengthening 
line; 

Next interknitting well the twisted thread, 

In many an even mesh its knots combine, 

And shape in tapering length the pensile 
bed, 

Light hammock there to hang beneath 
the leafy shed. 


Time had been when, expert in works of 
clay, 

She lent af hands the swelling urn to 
mould, 

And fill’d it for the appointed festal day 

With the beloved beverage which the bold 

Quaff’d in their triumph and their joy of 
old; 

The fruitful cause of many an uproar rude, 

When in their drunken bravery uncon- 
troll’d, ' 

Some bitter jest awoke the dormant feud, 

And wrath and rage and strife and wounds 
and death ensued.” 


Of her lying-in, we need only say 
that it is painfully circumstantial ; 
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and the reader is informed that her 
husband, having nobody to shoot for 
him, was prevented from taking to 
his bed, on the occasion, according to 
the “custom strange” of many savage 
tribes. Serious poetry furnishes no 
such instance of folly as this, which 
is,in truth, more like the drivelling of 
a Cockney dotard, than the inspiration 
of England’s Laureate. 

Canto Second commences with a 
short description of the grief of Mon- 
nema in her sudden widowhood, of her 
resignation, and the comfort spring- 
ing from the birth of another babe. 
The affection and delight with which 
the brother and sister regard each 
other, as they grow up into feeling 
and intelligence, are very beautifully 
described.— 


“ No looks but those of tenderness were 
found 
To turn upon that helpless infant dear ; 
And as her sense unfolded, never sound 
Of wrath or discord brake upon her ear. 
Her soul its native purity sincere 
Possess’d, by no example here defiled’; 
From envious passions free, exempt fro 
fear, ' 
Unknowing of all ill, amid the wild 
Beloving and beloved she grew, a happy 
child. 


Yea, where that solitary bower was placed, 

Though all unlike to Paradise the scene, 

(A wide cireumference ef woodlands 
waste, ) 

Something of what in Eden might have 


been 

Was shadow’d there imperfectly, I ween, 

In this fair creature: safe from all of- 
fence, 

Expanding like a shelter’d plant serene, 

Evils that fret and stain being far from 
thence, 

Her heart in peace and joy retain’d its 
innocence. 


At first the infant to Yeruti proved 

A cause of wonder and disturbing joy. 

A stronger tie than that of kindred 
moved 

His inmost being, as the happy boy 

Felt in his heart of hearts without alloy 

The sense of kind : a fellow creature she, 

In whom when now she ceased to be a 
toy, 
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For tender sport, his soul rejoiced ta see 
powers expand, and growing 
sympathy. 


For her he cull’d the fairest flowers, and 
sought 
Throughout the woods the earliest fruits 


for her. 


The cayman’s eggs, the honeycomb he 
brought 


To this beloved sister, —whatsoe’er, 

To his poor thought, of delicate or rare 

The wilds might yield, solicitous to find. 

They who affirm all natural acts declare 

Self-love to be the ruler of the mind, 
from their own mean hearts, and 
foully wrong mankind. 


Three souls in whom no selfishness had 


place 
Were here: three happy souls, which 
undefiled, 
Albeit in darkness, still retain’d a trace 
Of their celestial origin. The wild 
Was as a sanctuary where Nature smiled 
Upon these simple children of her own, 
And cherishing whate’er was meek and 


mild, 
Call’d forth the gentle virtues, such alone, 
The evils which evoke the stronger being 
unknown.” 

These are pretty stanzas, but the 
effect of them is sadly marred by the 
disquisition which follows on the doc- 
trine of original sin, than which no- 
thing can be imagined more unfortu- 
nately out of time and place, while it 
is worded in the jargon of the conven- 
ticle. The rest of the canto is occupied 
with a narrative of Monnema’s rude 
religious opinions, to which Yeruti 
and Mooma listen in that solitude. It 
is by far too long ; and, with the ex- 

of a very few stanzas, most te- 
dious and uninteresting. We quote 
Serre seem to us to be the 


“ Nathless departed spirits at their will 
Could from the land of souls pass to and 
* fro; 

They come to us in sleep when all is still, 

Sometimes to warn against the impend- 
ing blow, 

Alas! more oft to visit us in woe : 

Though in their presence there was poor 
relief ! 

And this had sad experience made her 
know, 

For when Quiara came, his stay was brief, 

And waking then, she felt a freshen’d 
sense of grief. 


Yet to behold his face again, and hear 
His voice, though painful was a deep de- 
light : 


It was a joy to think that he was 

To see him in the visions of the night, , ,; 

To know that the departed still requite 

The love which to their memory still wij) 
cling : 

And though he might not bless her wa. 
king sight 

With his dear presence, ‘twas a blessed 
thing 

That sleep would thus sometimes his 
actual image bring. 


Why comes he not to me? Yeruti cries: 
And Mooma echoing with a sigh the 
thought, 
Ask’d why it was that to her longing eyes 
No dream the image of her father brought? 
Nor Monnema to solve that question 
* sought 
In vain, eontent in ignorance to dwell; 
Perhaps it was because they knew him 


not ; 

Perhaps...but sooth she could not answer 
well; 

What the departed did, themselves alone 
could tell. 


What one tribe held another dishelieved, 

For all concerning this was dark, she said ; 

Uneertain all, and hard to be received. 

The dreadful race, from whom their fa- 
thers fled, 

Boasted that even the Country of the 


Dead 
Was theirs, and where their Spirits chose 
to go, 
The ghosts of other men retired in dread 
Before the face of that victorious foe ; 
No better, then, the world above, than 
this below ! 


What then, alas! if this were true, was 
death ? 

Only a mournful change from ili to ill! 

And some there were who said the living 
breath 

Would ne’er be taken from us by the will 

Of the Good Father, but continue still 

To feed with life the mortal frame he 
gave, 

Did not mischance or wicked witchcraft 
kill ;... 

Evils from which no eare avail’d to save, 

And whereby all were sent to fill the 
greedy grave. 


In vain to counterwork the baleful charm 

By spells of rival witchcraft was it sought, 

Less potent was that art to help than 
harm 


No means of safety old experience brought: 

Nor better fortune did they find who 
thought 

From Death, as from some living foe, to 


fly H 
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For speed of gnbterfuge avail’d them 
nought, 

But wheresoe’er they fled they found him 


nigh : 
None ever could elude that unseen enemy. 


Bootless the boast, and vain the proud 
intent 

Ofthose who hoped, with arrogant display 

Of arms and foree, to seare him from their 
tent, 

As if their threatful shouts and fierce 


array 
Of war could drive the Invisible away ! 
Sometimes regardless of the sufferer’s 
groan, 
They dragg’d the dying out, and as a prey 
Exposed him, that content with him alone 
Death might depart, and thus his fate 
avert their own. 


Depart he might,...but only to return 

In quest of other victims, soon or late ; 

When they who held this fond belief, 
would learn, 

Each by his own inevitable fate, 

That in the course of man’s uncertain 
state 

Death is the one and only certain thing. 

Ob folly then to fly or deprecate 

That whieh at last Time, ever on the 
wing, 

Certain as day and night, to weary age 
must bring!’ 


The first thirty stanzas of Canto 
III. are absolutely unreadable. Sup- 
pose, however, that “good old” Father 
Dobrizhoffer is visiting that — of Pa- 
raguay, anxious to spread the tidings 
of salvation. He is arrested in the 
woods by an angel’s song. The de 
scription is over-laboured, but it is 
beautiful. 


“Them thus pursuing where the track 
may lead, 

A human voice arrests upon their way. 

They stop, and thither whence the sounds 
proceed, 

All eyes are turn’d in wonder,—not dis- 
may 

For sure such. sounds might charm all 
fear away. 

No nightingale, whose brooding mate is 
nigh, 

From =ee sequestet’d bower at close 
of day 

No lark rejoicing i in the orient sky, 

Ever pour’d forth so wild a strain of 
melody. 


The voice which through the ringing fo- 
rest floats 
Vou. XVIII. 
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Is one which, having ne’er been taughs, 
the skill 
Of marshalling sweet words to sweeter 


notes, 

Utters all unpremeditate, at will, 

A modulated sequence loud and shrill 

Of inarticulate and long-breathed sound, 

Varying, its tones with rise and fall and 
trill, 

Till all the solitary woods asound 

With that far-piercing power of melody 
resound. s 


In mute astonishment attent to hear, 
As if by some enchantment held, they. 


stood, 
With —— head, fix’d eye, and — 


And hand upraised i in warning attitude — 

To check all speech or step that might. 
intrude 

On that sweet strain. Them leaving thus 

. Spell-bound, . 

A little way alone into the wood 

The Father gently moved. toward the, 
sound, 

Treading with quiet feet se the grassy 
ground. 


Anon advancing thus the trees between, 

He saw beside her bower the songstress 
wild, 

Not distant fat, himself the while unseen. 

Mooma it was, that happy maiden mild, , 

Who in the sunshifie, like a careless 
child 

OF nature, in her joy was Caroling. 

A heavier heart than his it had beguiled 

So to have heard so fair a creature sing 

The strains which she had learnt from alt 
sweet birds of spring. 


For these had been her teachers, these 
alone ; 

And she in many an emulous essay, 

At length into a descant of her own 

Had blended all their notes, a wild dis- 
pla 

of Ey rich irregular arra; 

And now as blithe as bird in ’ maceed 
bower, 

Pour’d in full flow the unexpressive lay, 

Rejoicing in her consciousness of power, 

But in the inborn sense of harmony yet 
more. 


In joy had she begun the ambitious song, 

With rapid interchange of sink and 
swell ; 

And sometimes high the note was rai 
sed, and long 

Produced, with shake and effort sensible, 

As if the voice = there to dwell ; 

3 
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But when she could no more that pitch 


sustain, 
So thrillingly attuned the cadence fell; 
That with the music of its dying strain 
She moved herself to tears of pleasurable 


pain. 


Mooma stands before the Jesuit in 
her naked beauty, and then calls her 
mother to share her wonder and sur- 
prise. 


At that unwonted call with quickened 


pace 

The matron hurried thither, half in fear. 

How strange to Monnema a stranger’s 
face ! 

How strange it was a stranger’s voice to 
hear ! 

How strangely to her disaccustom’d ear 

Came even the accents of her native 
tongue! 

But when she saw her countrymen ap- 


pear, 

Tears for that unexpected blessing 
sprung, 

‘And onte again she felt as if her heart 
were young. 


Soon was her melancholy story told, 

And glad consent unto that Father good 

Was given, that they to join his happy 
fold 

Would leave with him their forest soli- 
tude. 

Why comes not now Yeruti from the 
‘wood ? 

Why tarrieth he so late this blessed day ? 

They long to see their joy in his renew’d, 

- And look impatiently toward his way, 

And think they hear his step, and chide 
his long delay. 


He comes at length, a happy man, to find 

His only dream of hope fulfill’d at last. 

The sunshine of his all-believing mind 

There is no doubt or fear to overcast ; 

No chilling forethought checks his bliss ; 
the 


Leaves no regret for him, and all to come 

Is change and wonder and delight. How 
fast 

Hath busy fancy conjured up a sum 

Ofjoys unknown, whereof the expectance 
makes him dumb ! 


© happy day, the Messenger of Heaven 

Hath found them in their lonely dwell- 
ing place! 

O happy day, to them it would be given 

To share in that Eternal Mother’s grace, 

And ~~ see in heaven her glorious 


Where Angels round her mercy-throne 
adore ! 
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Now shall they mingle with the humaj’ 
race, 
Sequester’d from their fellow kind no 


more ; 
O joy of joys supreme! O bliss for them 
in store ! 


Full of such hopes this night they lie 
them down, 

But not as they were wont, this night to 
rest. 

Their old tranquillity of heart is gone; 

The peace wherewith till now they have 
been blest 

Hath taken its departure. In the breast 

Fast following thoughts and busy fancies 


throng ; 

Their sleep itself is feverish, and possest 

With dreams that to the wakeful mind 
belong ; 

To Mooma and the youth then first the 
night seem’d long. 5 


Day comes, and now a first and last fare- 
well 

To that fair bower within their native 
wood, 

Their quiet nest till now. The bird may 
dwell 

Henceforth in safety there, and rear her 


brood, 

And beasts and reptiles undisturb’d in- 
trude. 

Reckless of this, the simple tenants go, 

Emerging from their peaceful solitude, 

To mingle with the world,...but not to 
know 

Its crimes, nor to partake its cares, nor 
feel its woe.”” 


In Canto Fourth and last, Mr 
Southey tells the story of their altered 
lives, when brought into social and 
Christian life. The spirit and cere- 
monial of the Catholic Faith are writ 
ten of in a mild temper—~a temper nei- 
ther unpolitical nor unphilosophical, 
yet there is a feebleness felt pervading 
the whole strain—peculiarities, and 
affectations of thought and diction, 
sadly interrupt the flow of the genial 
current of the soul ; and we seldom— 
never—say to ourselves, “‘ that was 
the voice of the great poet.” The fol- 
lowing stanzas are the best we can se- 
lect ; and many persons may admire 
them more than we do, and more deep- 
ly feel their spirit. 

“ Mild pupils, in submission’s perfect 
school, 

Two thousand souls were gather’d here, 
and here 

Beneath the Jesuit’s all-embracing rule 

They dwelt, obeying him with love sit- 
cere, 
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That never knew distrust, nor felt a fear, 

Nor anxious thought, which wears the 
heart away: 

Sacred to them their laws, their Ruler 
dear ; 

Humbler or happier none could be than 


they 
Who knew it fer their good in all things 
to obey. 


The Patron Saint, from whom their town 
was named, 

Was that St Joachin, who, legends say, 

Unto the Saints in Limbo first proclaim’d 

The Advent. Being permitted, on the 


day 
That Death enlarged him from frem this 
mortal clay, 
His daughter's high election to behold, 
Thither his soul, glad herald, wing’d its 


way, 
And to the Prophets and the Patriarchs 
old 
Tae tidings of great joy and near deliver- 
ance told, 


There on the altar was his image set, 

The lamp before it burning night and day, 

And there was incensed, when his votaries 
met 

Before the sacred shrine, their beads to 
say; 

And for his fancied intercession pray, 

Devoutly as in faith they bent the knee. 

Such adoration they were taught to pay. 

Good man, how little had he ween’d that 
he 

Should thus obtain a place in Rome's 
idolatry ! 


But chiefly there the Mother of our Lord, 
His blessed daughter, by the multitude. 
Was for their special patroness adored. 
Amid the square on high her image stood, 
Clasping the Babe in her beatitude, 

The Babe divine on whom she fix’d her 


sight; 
And in their hearts, albe the work was 


rude, 
it raised the thought of all-commanding 


might, 
Combined with boundless love and mercy 
infinite. 


To this great family the Jesuit brought 
His new-found children now ; for young 


and old: 
He deem’d alike his children while he 
wrought 
For their salvation,. .. seeking to unfold 
The saving mysteries in the creed enroll’d, 
To their slow. minds, that could: but ill 


conceive 
The import of the mighty truths he told. 
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But errors they have none to which they 


cleave, 
And whatsoe’er he tells they willingly 
believe. 


Safe from that prideof ignorance were they 
That with small knowledge thinks itself 
wise. 


full 
How at believing aught should these de- 


lay, 
When everywhere new objects met their 
eyes 
To fill the soul with wonder and surprise ? 
Not of itself, but by temptation bred, 
In man doth impious unbelief arise ; 
It is our instinct to believe and dread, 
God bids us love, and then our faith is 


perfected. 


Quick to believe, and slow to comprehend, 

Like children, unto all the teacher taught 

Submissively an easy ear they lend: 

And to the font &t once he might have 
brought 

These converts, if the Father had net 
thought 

Theirs was a case for wise and safe delay, 

Lest lightly learnt might lightly be forgot; 

And meanwhile due instruction day by day 

Would to their opening minds the sense 
of truth convey- 


Of this they reck’d not whether soon or 
late ; 

For overpowering wonderment possest 

Their faculties ; and in this new estate 

Strange sights and sounds and thoughts 
well nigh opprest 

Their sense, and raised a turmoil in the 
breast 

Resenting less of pleasure than of pain ; 

And sieep afforded them no natural rest, 

But in their dreams, a mixed disordered 


train, 
The busy scenes of day disturb’d ‘their 
hearts again. 


Even when the spirit to that secret wood 

Return’d, slow Mondai’s silent stream 
beside, 

No longer there it found the solitude 

Which late it left: strange faces were 
descried, 

Voices, and sounds of music far and wide, 

And buildings seem’d to tower amid the 
trees, 

And forms of men and beasts on every 
side, 

As ever-wakeful fancy hears and sees, 

All things that it had heard, and seen, 
and more than these. 


For in their sleep strange forms deform'd 
they saw 
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O frightful fiends, their ghostly enemies: 
Afnd souls who must abide the rigorous 
law 

Weltering in fire, and there, with dolor- 
‘ous cries 
eyes ; 

And those who doom’d a shorter term to 
bear 


In penal flames, look upward to the skies, 

Seeking and finding consolation there, 

And feel, like dew from Heaven, the pre- 
cious aid of prayer. 


And Angels, who around their glorious 
i Queen 
In adoration bent their heads abased : 
And infant faces in their dreams were 
seen 
-Hovering on cherub wings; and Spirits 


To be their guards invisible, who chased 

With fiery arms their fiendish foes away : 

Such visions overheated faney traced, 

Peopling the night with a confused array 

That made its hours of rest more restless 
than the day.” 


But Monnema, Yeruti, and Mooma, 

are all doomed to die. The mother 

first ; and never, surely, was any 

eath more dully recorded, even in the 
obituary of a newspaper. 

*¢ All thoughts and occupations to com- 

mute, 
To change their air, their water, and their 


‘ood, 
And those old habits suddenly uproot 
Conform’d to which the yital powers pur- 
sued 
Their functions, such mutation is too rude 
For man’s fine frame unshaken to sustain. 
And these poor children of the solitude 
Began ere long to pay the bitter pain 
That their new way of life brought with 
it in its train. 


On Monnema the apprehended ill 

Came first ; the matron sunk beneath the 
weight 

Of a strong malady, whose force no skill 

In healing, might avert, or mitigate. 

Yet happy in her children’s safe estate 

Her thankfulness for them she still ex- 
prest; 

And yielding then complacently to fate, 

With Christian rites her passing hour was 
blest, 

And with a Christian’s hope she was con- 
sign’d to rest,” 

Poor Mooma, overwhelmed with 
grief, soon and dies. We think 
‘the stanzas dedicated to her fate, the 
best in the poem. 
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“ T said that for herself the patient maiq 

Preferr’d no prayer; but oft her feebip 
tongue 

And feebler breath a voice of praise:es. 
say’d ; 

And duly when the vesper bell was rung, 

Her evening hymn in faint accord she sung 

So piously, that they who gathered round 

Awe-stricken on her heavenly: accents 
hung, 

As tho’ they thought it were no mortal 
sound, 

But that the place whereon they stood 
was holy ground. 


At such an hour when Dobrizhoffer stood 

Beside her bed, oh how unlike he thought 

This voice to that which ringing through 
the wood 

Had led him to the seeret bower he sought! 

And wasit then for this that hehad brought 

That harmiess household from their na. 
tive shade ? 

Death had already been the mother's lot; 

And this fair Mooma, was she form’d to 
fade 

So soon,...80 soon must she in earth’s 
cold lap be laid ? 


Yet he had no misgiving at the sight; 

And wherefore should he ? he had aeted 
well, 

And deeming of the ways of God arighit, 

Knew that to such as these, whate’er 
befell 

Must needs for them be best. 
could dweil 

Unmoved upon the fate of one so young, 

So blithesome late ? What marvel if tears 
fell 

From that good man, as over her he hung, 

And that the prayers he said came falter- 
ing from his tongue! 


But who 


She saw him weep, and she could un- 
derstand 

The cause thus tremulously that made 
him speak. 

By his emotion moved she took his hand; 

A gleam of pleasure o’er her pallid cheek 

Past, while she look’d-at him with mean- 
ing meek, 

And for a little while, as loath to part, 

Detaining him, her fingers lank and weak, 

Play’d with their hold ; then letting him 
depart 

She gave him a slow smile that touch’d 
him to the heart. 


Mourn not for her! for what hath life 
to give 

That should detain her ready spirit here? 

Thinkest thou that it were worth a wish 
to live, 
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Could wishes hold her from her proper 
sphere ? i : 

That simple heart, that innocence sincere 
The world would stain. » Fitter she ne'er 

could be ; 
For the great change; and now -that 
change is near, ; 
Qh who would keep her soul from being 
free ? ie 
Maiden beloved of Heaven, to die is best 
' for thee ! 


She hath past away, and on her lips a 
smile 

Hath settled, fix’d in death. Judged they 
aright, 

Or suffer’d they their fancy to beguile 

The reason, who believed that she had 
sight 

Of maven before her spirit took its 
flight ; 

That angels waited round her lowly bed ; 

And that in that last effort of delight, 

When lifting up her dying arms, she said, 

Icome! a ray from Heaven upon her 
face was shed ?” 

Yeruti, too, is marked for the grave, 
and the progres his dissolution is 
evidently la with all le 
care. Sorry are we to say, that it is 
the very worst of all Mr Southey’s 
failures. The poem ends thus: 

“ Regular his pulse, from all disorder free ; 

The vital powers perform’d the part as- 
signed ; 

And to whate’er was asked, collectedly 

He answer’d. Nothing troubled him in 
mind ; 

Why should it? Were not all around 
him kind? 

Did not all love him with a love sincere, 

And seem in serving him a joy to find ? 

He had no want, no pain, no grief, no 
fear: 

But he must be baptized; he could not 
tarry here. 


Thy will be done, Father in heaven who 
art ! 
The Pastor said, nor longer now denied ; 
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But with a weight of awe upon his heart 

Entered the church, and there the font 
beside, 

With holy water, chrism and salt applied, 

Perform’'d in all solemnity the rite. 

His feeling was that hour with fear al- 
lied ; 

Yeruti’s was a sense of pure delight, 

And while he knelt his eyes seem’d-larger 
and more bright. 


His wish had been obtain’d, and this 
being done 

His soul was to his full desire content. 

The day in its accustomed course past on: 

The Indian mark’d him ere to rest he 
went, 

How o'er his beads, as he was wont, he 
bent, 

And then, like one who casts all cares 
aside, 

Lay down. ‘The‘old man fear'd no ill 
event, 

When, ‘ Ye are come for me!’ Yeruti 


* Yes, I am ready now ?” and instantly he 
died.” 


If the opinion which we have un- 
willingly expressed of this poem be 
erroneous, we have furnished the pub- 
lic with ample means of convicting us 
of critical incapacity. Our extracts 
have been numerous, and we have se- 
lected as many of the best stanzas as 
we could well do; so Mr Southey’s 
verse may put down our prose. Un-« 
doubtedly there is a gps sel in it to 
please—even to delight—* the gentle 
and the good.” But itis a faint, feeble, 
and heavy composition ; and the “ gen- 
tle and the good” will act Frodeptly 
in perusing it before night-fall ; for if 
read late on in the evening, it will be 
apt to set the * gentle and the good” 
to sleep without a night-cap. Why 
will not our poets give us sométhing 
very good ?—Mr Bowles, we think, 
could have written a better Tale of 
Paraguay than Mr Southey. 
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XPH A’EN 2YMIIOZIO KYAIKQN NEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This ts a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, ‘‘’T1s RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
““NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
“*BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Blue Parlour.—Nortu and Ticker. 


NORTH. 
With what admirable ingenuity hath our Ambrose contrived to procure a 


perpetual play of Zephyr, even during the summer noon, in this Sanctum 
ctorum ! 


TICKLER. 

What a scientific thorough-draught ! How profound these shadows ! Not 

a leaf is withered on that beautiful geranium ! Never was that flowering myrtle 
more “ brightly, deeply, beautifully green.” Week after week that carnation 
tree displays new orbs of crimson glory. Saw ye ever, North, such a tiger- 
lily, so wildly, fiercely beautiful, like its forest brother, the animal that terrifies 
the desert with his glittering and gorgeous motion, as he bounds over brake 


and jingle in famine or in play. 
NORTH. 


Timothy, Timothy, Timothy! First ‘Timothy? 
TICKLER. 

Too poetical? Why, that red Sampsigne has stirred up all the etherial 
particles that mnyptertounly constitute the soul ; and, as Jeffrey said to Cole- 
ridge, “‘ Why, sir, my whole talk is poetry.” 

NORTH. 

Whoever wishes to know what poetry is, to know it clearly, distinctly, and 
permanently, let him read Barry Cornwall's article thereon in the last Number 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

TICKLER. 

That young gentleman deserves a dressing at your hands or mine, North, 
for he often runs a-muck now ; not in the Malay, however, but Cockney fa- 
shion, and the pen must be wrested out of his lily hand. 

NORTH. 

The image is not unamusing ; a slight, slim poetaster mincing a-muck 
among tlie — English bards! I love Barry ; for he writes pretty—very pretty 
verses—and has an eye for the beautiful—but in the character of critic 

TICKLER. 

He courts the world’s applause, by endeavouring to imitate Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt, Jeffrey, the London Magazine, himself, Johnny Keates, and the morn- 
ing papers ; and in such slang he jargons the characters of Shakspeare and 
Milton. It is, indeed, despicable to see the old Blue and Yellow reduced to 
such drivelling as this ;—but what are you reading, North? 

NORTH. 

The account of the Lion-fight at Warwick ; a most brutal business—hideous 
and loathsome. But why confuse such infamous cruelty with such a chearful 
aw as pugilism ? Would you believe it, that the editor of the New Times 

discontinued those admirable accounts of all the great fights that made 
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is paper as much prized in the sporting as it has long been in the political 
- fashionable world? I do not find that he has shut his columns to those 
grossly indecent quack advertisements, that render newspapers unfit to lie on 
the breakfast-table of an honest family. Is this consistent ? 


TICKLER. 

Very silly. By so doing, he disappoints a vast number of his subscribers. 
What right has he to disappoint five hundred country gentlemen, all anxious 
to know the character and result of any battle ? . 

NORTH. 

None. They take his paper, to be sure, for other and higher reasons ; but 
they are entitled to find in its columns full and particular accounts of all such 
contests, for, right or wrong, they form part of our national pastimes, create a 

igious interest among all classes, and a man looks and feels like a ninny 
on going into company in utter ignorance of that event which furnishes the 
sole conversation of that one day. I trust this hint will be taken. 
TICKLER. 

Confound all cruelty to animals !—but I much question the efficacy of law 
to protect the inferior creation against the human. Let that protection be 
found in the moral indignation of the people. That Irish j , Martin, 
throws an air of ridicule over the whole matter by his insufferable idiotism. 
I hope’ to see his skull, thick as it is, cracked one of these days; for that 
vulgar and angry gabble with which he weekly infests the Police-Offices 
of the metropolis, is a greater outrage to humanity than any fifty blows ever 
inflicted on the snout of pig, or the buttocks of beeve ; blows which, in one 
and the same breath, the blustering and blundering blockhead would fain pro- 
secute, punish, and pardon. 
NORTH. : 

It is not possible to define cruelty to animals, so as to bring it within the 
salutary operation of law. That being the case, there should be no law on the 
subject. I am an old, weak man now, but I was once young and strong ; and 
this fist, Timothy, now with difficulty folded into a bunch of fives,—for these 
chalk-stones forbid,—has levelled many a brute in the act of unmercifully 
beating his horse, his ass, or his wife. Every man ought to take the law into 
his own hands on such occasions. Thus only can the inferior animals walk the 
streets of London in any degree of security. 

TICKLER. 

Pray, Mr Richard Martin, did you ever try to drive a pig? or to keep a flock 
of sheep, or a drove of cattle together, in the midst of the riot, tumult, and 
confusion of Smithfield ? It is no such easy job, I can tell you; and nothing 
short of a most impertinent and provoking puppy must that person be, who 
stops short a drover in all his agonies of exasperation, for merely banging the 
hide of an over-fed ox, about to join the colours of another regiment. 

NORTH. 

Why don’t they murder him at once ? 

. _ ‘TICKLER. 

Oh! he cannot expect to sit in another Parliament. I presume you know 
that he is to be Chancellor of the University of London ? 

NORTH. 

Ido. University of London! With what an air of pride will a young man 
look about him, in a company of poor Oxonians and Cantabs, who may have 
just finished his education in the University of London ! 

TICKLER. 

Tims, I am told, is to be a Professor. Yet, joking apart, I am sorry there 
is to be no theological chair. I had intended occupying it, and had even sketch. 
ed out a course’of lectures ; but understanding that ODoherty was a candidate, 
I retired before the claims of the Adjutant. 

NORTH. 

The Adjutant! Do you mean to tell me that the Standard-Bearer is an Uni- 

tarian? Impossible ! ODoherty could never have intended to accept the chair. 
TICKLER. 

On the whole it is better, perhaps, that he is to be appointed Professor of 
Gymnastics ? Clias does not mean to oppose him, and therefore, for the Ad- 
jutant’s sake, let us drink success to “= institution :—“' Sir Morgan ODoher- 
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Fry the University of London ;” with all the honours.’ Hip, hip, hip—ye, 
NORTH, 


Young persons, my good friend, will, no doubt, get information of various 
kinds at the said London University ; but it will always be a vulgar, coarsish 
sort of an academe. True it is, that the expense of a complete and gentleman. 
ly education at Oxford or Cambridge is a serious thing, and must deter many 

nts from sending their sons thither ; but such education as this met 

itan school will supply, never will be considered as a satisfactory substitute 
for the other, either by the heads of families, or the young gentlemen them. 
selves ;'and it is plain that the students must be of a low grade in society, Be 
it so; it is well. Let its real character be understood, and many of the objeo. 
tions to.the scheme will fall to the ground ; just as many of the expectations 
of its utility will do, now absurdly exaggerated and misrepresented. 

TICKLER. 

No Divinity—no Polite Literature—no Classics !—What a Menagerie it 

will be of Bears arid Monkeys! a nursery for contributors to the Westminster 


Review. 
NORTH: 


Pray, Tickler, have you read Milton’s Treatise on Christianity ? 
: FICKLER. 

‘ Thave ;.and feel disposed to agree with him in his doctrine of polygamy, 
For many years I lived very comfortably without a wife ; and since the 1890, 
I have been a monogamist. But I confess that there is a sameness in that sys- 
tem. I should like much to try polygamy for a few years. I wish Milton-had 
explained the duties of —— 3; for it is possible that they may be of a 
very intricate, complicated, and unbounded nature, and that such an accumu- 
lation of private business might be thrown on one’s hands, that it could note 
in the power of an elderly gentleman to overtake it ; occupied, too, as he might 
be, aa in my own case, in contributing to the Periodical Literature of the age. 


NORTH. 
Sir, the system would not be found to work well in this climate. Milton 


‘was a great poet ; but a bad divine, and a miserable politician. 
4 TICKLER. 
ou can that. be >—Wordsworth says that a great poet must be great in all 
ings. 
a NORTH. 

Wordsworth often writes like an idiot; and never more so than when he 
said of Milton, “‘ his soul was like a star, and dwelt apart!” For it dwelt in 
tumult, and mischief, and rebellion. Wordsworth is, in all things, the reverse 
of Milton—a good man, and a bad poet. 

TICKLER. 
What !—That Wordsworth whom Maga cries up as the Prince of Poets? 
NORTH. 

Be it so; I must humour the fancies of some of my friends. But had that 
man been a great poet, he wo ve produced a deep and lasting impression 
on the mind of England ; wh is verses are becoming less and less known 
every day, and he is, in good t already one of the illustrious obscure. 

OKLER. 
- I never thought him more than a very ordinary man—with some imagina- 
tion, certainly, but with no grasp of understanding, and apparently little ac- 
quainted with the history of his kind. My God! to compare such a writer 


with Seott and Byron ! 
NORTH. 


And with his creed, what might not a great ost haye,done ?—That 
the ing ae of poetry is but the language of strong human passion !—That 
in the great€lementary principles of thought and feeling, common to all the 
race, the subject-matter of poetry is to be sought and found !—'That enjoyment 
and suffering, as they wring and crush, or expand and elevate, men’s hearts, 
are the sources of song !—And what, pray,-has he made out of this true and 
ilosophical creed >—A few ballads, (pretty at the best,) two or/three moral 
some natural description of scenery, and half a dozen narratives of cou 
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son distress or happiness. Not one single character has he created—not one 
ae erate ical catastrophe. He has thrown no light on man’s 
estate here below ; Crabbe, with all his defects, stands immeasurably above 
Wordsworth as the Poet of the Poor. 
And yet th ngste "in thet ebsard Magazine of yours, set him 

Good. e you rs, in * 

up to hi ee their idol, and kiss his very feet, as if the toes were of gold, 
, NORTH. 

Well, well ; let them have their own way awhile. I confess that the “Ex- 
cursion” is the worst poem, of any character, in the English . It 
contains about two hundred sonorous lines, some of which appear to be fine, 
even in the sense, as well as the sound. The remaining 7300 are quite inef- 
fectual. Then what labour the builder of that lofty rhyme must have under- 
gone! It is, in its own way, a small Tower of Babel, and all built by a single 
man ! 


TICKLER.- 
Wipe your forehead, North ; for it is indeed a most perspiring thought. I 
do not know whether my ony blinds me, but I ed much of the female 
to the male poetry of the day. ; 


0 thou Polygamist ! 
TICKLER. 


There is Joanna Baillie. Is there not more genius, passion, poetry, in the 
tragedy of Count Basil, than in-any book Fy wenkenemh?, «7 opt 8 TF 
NORTH. 


NORTH. 


Ten times. 

TICKLER- 

There is Mrs Hemans. Too fond, certes, is. she of prattling- about Greece 
and Rome, and of being classical, which no lady can hope to be who has never 
been at one of the English public schools, and sat upon the fifth form. But is 
there not often a rich glow of imagery in her compositions, fine feelings and 
fancies, and an unconstrained and even triumphant flow of versification which 
murmurs poetry ? 

NORTH. 

There is. 

TICKLER. 

Is not L. E. L. a child of genius, as well as of the Literary Gazette; and 
does she not throw over her most impassioned strains of love and ease a de- 
_ aa gentle spirit, from the recesses of her own pure and holy woman's 

sve : 


She does. 
TICKLER. 
And was not Tighe an angel, if ever there was one on earth, beautiful, airy, 


and evanescent, as her own immortal Psyche ? 
? NORTH. 


NORTH. 


She was. ’ 

-  PICKLER. - 

And what the devil then would’you be at with your great bawling He-Poets 

from the Lakes, who go round pn ronnd about, strutting upon nothing, like 

so many turkey-cocks gobbling with a long red pendant at their noses, and 

Sighteaing away the fair and lovely swans as they glide down the waters of im- 
mortality 


NORTH. ; 
With Fahrenheit at 80 in the shade, I praise the poetry of no man: You 
have carte blanche to abuse everybody, Tickler, till the thermometer is less 
ambitious. 
et TICKLER. : 7 
Wordsworth is a poet—but unluckily is a weak man. His imagination 
shows him: fine sights, but-his intellect knows not how to deal.with them, so 
that they evanish in glittering and gorgeous evaporation. 
Vor. XVIII. 3C 
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wise Tickler—and then how Tudicrous! he over-rates his own powers, 
This we all do, but Wordsworth’s pride is like that of a straw-crowned ki 
in Bedlam. For example, he indited some silly lines to a nalge ae 
nest with five eggs, and, years afterwards, in a fit of exultation, told the world, 
in another poem equally childish, that the Address to the Sparrow was “ One 
strain that will not die!” Ha! ha! ha! Can that be a great man ? 
. TICKLER. 
Had that man in youth become the member of any profession, (which all 
poor men are bound to do,) he would soon have learned in the tussle to rate 
his powers more truly. How ‘such a man as Jeffrey, with his endless yolu- 
bility of ingenious argumentation, would have squabashed him before a jury ! 
Suppose him Attorney-general in ‘the Queen’s trial, stammering before 
Brougham, who kept lowering upon him with that eadaverous and cruel éoun- 
tenance, on a sudden instinct with a hellish scorn ! Or opposed in Parliainent 
to the rapier of Canning, that even while glancing brightly before the eye, has 
already inflicted twenty disabling wounds! Or editor of a Poetical, Philoso- 
phical; and Political Journal, and under the influence of a malignant star, 
opposed, vi et armis, to Christopher North, the Victor in a Thousand Fields! 
NORTH. 

Ay, ay, Tickler—my dear Tickler—He would have found his level then— 

but his excessive vanity 
TICKLER. : 

Contrasted with the unassuming, and indeed retiring modesty—I might say 

bashfulness—of your mind and manners, sir, the arrogance of the stamp-mas- 


; NORTH. 
‘Hash—no illiberal Mlusion to a man’s trade. 
~ TICKLER. 

_ Task patdon. ‘No person more illiberal on this yery point than our lyrical 
ballad-monger. His whole writings, in verse and prose, are full of sneers at, 
almost every profession but his own—and that being the case 

NORTH. 
Seott’s poetry puzzles me—it is often very bad. 
TICKLER. 

_ Very. 

NORTH. 

~ Except when his martial soul is up, he is but a tame and fecble writer. 
His versification in general ows on easily—smoothly—almost sonorously— 
but seldom or never with impetuosity or grandeur. ‘There is no strength, ho 
felicity in his diction—and the substance of his poetry is neither rich nor 
rare. The atmosphere is becoming every moment more oppressive. How 
stands the Therm. ? 
5S sah ete TICKLER. 


Ninety. But then when his ‘martial soul is up, and up it is at sight of a 
ar-point or a pennon, then indeed you hear the true poet of chivalry. 
hat care I, Kit, for all his previous drivelling—if drivelling it be—and God 
forbid I should deny drivelling to’ any poet, ancient or modern—for now he 
tmakes my Very soul to burn within me,—and, coward and civilian though } 
be be a most intense and insuperable coward, prizing life and limb beyond 
all other earthly possessions, and loath to shed one single drop of blood either 
for my King or country,—yet such is the trumpet-power of the song of that 
son of genius, that I start from my old elbow-chair, up with the poker, tongs, 
or shovel, no matter which, and flourishing it round my head, ery, 


“« Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on !” 
and then, dropping my voice, and returning to my padded bottom, whisper, 
* Were the last words of Marmion !”"— a 


NORTH. 
Brave—bravo— bravo ! 
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I care not one single, curse for, all the, criticism that ever was canted, or.de- 
canted, or recanted, Neither/does the world. The world takes a poet as it 
finds him,, and: seats him accordingly above or below the salt. ‘The! world is 
as obstinate as a million nrules, and will not turn its head om one sid¢.or an} 
other for all the shouting of the critical population that ever was shouted. It 
is very possible that the world is a bad judge. Well then—appeal to postérity, 
and be hanged,to you—-and posterity will affirm the judgment, with: edsts: 

i> frig NORTH. h oo off ye 

How you can jabber away so, in such a temperature as. this, confounds me. 
You are indeed a singular old man. ‘ 

TICKLER. : {hh 

Therefore I say that Scott is a Homer of a poet, and so let him doze when 
he has a mhind to it ; for no: mam I know is. better entitled.to am occasional 
half-canto of slumber. 

ofits i NORTH, q 

Did you ever meetany of the Lake-Poets in private. society ?. 

TDICKLER, srsae gals x legis 

Five or six times. Wordsworth has a grave, solemn, pedantic, awkward, 
out-of-the-worldish lopk about him, that rather puzzles youyas to, his probable 
profession, till he begins. to speak-—-and then, to be sure, you'set him down: af 
once for a methodist. preacher. ¥ i 

NORTH« 

I have seen Chantry’s bust. 

TICKLERs 

The bust flatters his head, which is not intellectual. The fotehead is niir- 
row, and the skull altogether too scanty. Yet the baldness, the gravity, and 
the composure, are impressive, and, on the whole,’ not uspoetical.’. The eyes 
are dim and thoughtful, and a certain sweetness. of smile occasionally lightens 
up the strong lines of his countenance with an expression of courteousness and 
philanthropy. 

NORTH, 

Is he not extremely eloquent ? 

TICKLER. : 

Far from it. He labours like-a whale spouting—his voice is wearisomely 
monotonous—he does not know when to have done with a subject—oracularly. 
announces tual truisms—never hits the nail on the head—and leaves you 
amazed with all that needless pother, which the simple bard opines to be clo~ 
quence, and which passes for such with his Cockney idolators, and his cate»: 
chumens at Ambleside and Keswick. po eign 

NORTH. 

Not during dinner, surely ? 

TICKLER. 

Yes—during breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, and supper,—every intermediate 
moment,—nor have I any doubt that he proses all night long in his 

NORTH. 

Shocking indeed. In conversation, the exchange should be at. par. , ‘That; 
is the grand secret. Nor should any Christian ever exceed the-maximum«of 
three consecutive sentences—except in an. anecdote. 

TICKLER. i i 

O merciful heavens ! my dear North-~What eternal talkers most men are 
now-a-days—all at it in a party,.at once—each farthing candle anxious ‘to 
shine forth with its own, vile wavering wick—tremulously apprehensive of 
shuffers--and stinking away after expiration in the socket!- 

gut . NORTH: 
Bad enough in town, but worse, far worse, in country places. 
, ti TICKLER. - 

The surgeon! The dominie! The old minister's, assistant and stecessor-! 
The president of the Speculative Society | ‘Two landscape painters ! The re- 
jected contributor to Blackwood! The agricultural reporter of: the county ! 


oe 
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The surveyor ! Captain Campbell! ‘The Laird, his son! The s 
tleman on a tour ! lecturer on an orrery ! The poet about to pu . 
i ! The person from Pitkeathly ! The man of the house himself. 
My ! his wife and daughters ! and the widow, the widow ! I can no more, 
the widow, the widow, the widow! (sinks back in his chair.) 
NORTH. 

I have heard Coleridge. That man is entitled to speak on till Doomsday 
or oo the ee within margin he is me ar Fhe ye him up, and 
awa) goes, discoursing most excellent music—without a discord—full, 
pean: Fe inexhaustible, serious, and divine! - 

TICKLER. 
Add him to my list—and the band of instrumental music is complete. 


NORTH. 

What stuff is spoken about the oratory of pulpit and parliament ! 

TICKLER. 

Brougham is a voleano—an eruption—a devouring flame—a storm—a whirl. 
wind—a cataract—a torrent—a sea—thunder and earthquake. You might 
apply the same terms, with the same truth, to a Billingsgate fishwife. 

NORTH. 

om, sane invective is. formidable chiefly for its vulgarity. One hates, 

loaths, to be pelted with the mud and missiles of an infuriated dema- 
just as a gentleman declines the proffered combat with a carman, al- 
conscious that in three rounds he would leave the ruffian senseless in 


the ring. 
TICKLER. 


That sometimes occurs—as in the case of Canning. 
NORTH. 
The straight hitting of the Foreign Secretary soon dorses your round-about 
hand-over-head millers, like Harry Brougham. 
TICKLER. 
Yet how that outrageous violence and fury, arms aloft, eyes agog, cheeks 
convulsed, and lips quivering, passes with the multitude for demonstration of 


strength and science ! 
NORTH. 


Brougham never fights at points—he throws away his blows—and beyond 
all the other men, lays himself open to fatal punishment, although he has 
weight, length, and reach, and generally enters the ring in good condition, 
and after long and severe training, yet has he lost every battle. His backers 
are never confident—yet in a casual turn-up, it must be allowed that he is an 


ugly customer. 
TICKLER. 


Notwithstanding the truth of all this, I am a great admirer of Brougham. 
He is unquestionably a man of great and versatile talents. 

NORTH. 

Yes—and to hear his lickspittles speak, you would think that a man of great 
and versatile talents was a miracle ; whereas there are some thousands of them 
publicly acknowledged in England at this day. We hear of his wonderful li- 
terary talents—wherein exhibited ? 

TICKLER. 

The Edinburgh Review. 

NORTH. 

Very well—many able papers in the Edinburgh Review no doubt—which 
are his? Let us suppose all of them, and that the trash is Jeffrey’s, Smith's 
Mackintosh’s, &c. ; are the best of those papers astounding, predigious, mira- 
culous, prophetic of the Millenium? I them without awe—my hair does 
not rise—my knees do not tremble—No cold sweat overspreads my aged frame 
—I read on—on—on—am pleased to see intuitively the fallacy of all he writes 
—and fall asleep with a calm conscience. 

TICKLER. 
He is a great mathematician. . 
NORTH. 


So is his brother Billy, who was to have beaten Joshua King at Cambridge, 
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forth from the Senate-house senior Wrangler, with ‘‘ Incompara- 
a at his But on the day of trial te Waa found trentiag—-eaek digers 
ed himself no mathematician at all, although he toa, it is said, writes his 
scientific articles in the Edinburgh Review. Yes! he is the Euclid of the 
ne TICKLER Hf o's 


His Colonial Policy ? wi 
NORTH. 

Speeches in the Speculative Society, and trial-essays for the Edinb Re- 
view—a foolish farrago—although on some subjects I prefer the ‘eaetet sins 
cerity of the boy there exhibited, to the instructed hypocrisy of the man in his 
ite bellowings on Slavery and the Blacks. 

_ TICKLER. 
Then what say you to his Glasgow affair ? J 
NORTH. 

Why, as to his Inaugural Discourse, it is far from being.a bad performance, 
but tite pedantic, and cumbrous. It was written, he the Lat on the 
Northern Cireuit ; and his childish sycophant in the Edinburgh Review opens 
his mouth to a dangerous extent at this wonder of wonders, braying, that “ it 
sounds like monstrous and shocking exaggeration, or fabulous invention.” _ 

TICKLER. 

The short and the long of it is, then, that, when inquired into, Henry 
ry erg literary and scientific pretensions sink into absolute nothingness 
and that there are at this moment at least fifty thousand men in England 
equal to this prodigy in all the attainments of scholarship, and certainly not 
fewer than ten thousand his superior, incomparably, both in argument and 
capacity ? 

NORTH. 

Doubtless, Tickler,—add his Bar practice and Parliamentary howling, and 

still he can be accounted for without the aid of “‘ fabulous invention.” 
TICKLER. 

He is a first-rate fellow in his way, and that I can say, without “‘ monstrous 
or shocking exaggeration.” But his stature does not reach the sky, although 
his head is frequently in the clouds. Copley is his master. 

NORTH. . 

That is a capital article on the Drama in the last numberof Maga. It cuts 
up your ata, in your sprightly review of Doubleday’s Babington, with ci- ” 
vility and di ion. 

TICKLER. 


Indeed ! What I asserted in my sprightly review of Doubleday’s Babington 
was simply this, that it was easier for a man of great poetical genius to write 
dramatic poetry, than any other kind. In the course of my very sprightly re< 
view I remarked, that “ with a powerful intellect, a vivid imagination, and‘a™ 
keen insight into human nature, particularly into its passions, where is the 
prodigious difficulty of writing a good tragedy ?” 


NORTH. 
Why, I confess I see none. 
TICKLER. 


But hear our friend.—“ To this I answer, None whatever ; and when we 
shall find first-rate intellect, imagination, and knowledge of human passion 
combined, we shall have found the true writer of tragedy, and the true Phoe« 
nix besides.” , 

NORTHe 
And what say you in reply? ' 
a TICKLER. 


I say, that I cannot but wonder at such a sentence from so clever a corre- 
spondent. Why, are not all great poets that ever existed such men as I have 
described ? There was no description of a Phenix, but of any one of some 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands, or tens of thousands of men and Christians. 
I did not ri ay the question at any great length; but I:made out my point 
unanswerably, that epic poetry (for example) was more difficult than drama- 
tic,—and that—— . 
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- oe  « NORTH. 
‘Come, come—nobody remembers. one single word that either of you. hai 
said upon that, or any other subject. It is pleasant to know how ilies hid 
everything said or done in this world is forgotten. Murder a novel, or a Than, 
or a poem, or a child—forge powers of attorney without cessation during the 
rime of life, till old maids beyond all computation have been sold unsuspect. 
ingly out of the stocks in every country village in England—for a lustre fur. 
nish Balaam to a London magazine, at thirty shillings per bray—in short, let 
any man commit any enormity, and it is forgotten before the first of the 
month! Who.remembers anything but the bare names—and these indis. 
tinctly—of Thurtell, and Hunt, and Fauntleroy, and Hazlitt, and Tims, and 
Soames, and Southeran. Soap-bubbles all—blown, burst, vanished, and for. 
gotten ! - 
TICKLER. 

Why, you might almost venture to republish Maga herself in numbers, un- 
der the smirk of a New Series,. I know a worthy and able minister of our 
church, who has been prevehing (and long may he om it) the self-same 
sermon for upwards of forty years. About the 1802 I began to suspect him; 
but having then sat below him only for some dozen years, or so, I could not, 
of course, in a matter of so much delicacy, dare trust to my very imperfect 
memory. During the Whig ministry of 1806, 21 | attention was strongly 
rivetted to the “‘ practical illustrations,” and I could have sworn to the. last 
twenty minutes of his discourse, as to the voice of a friend familiar in early 
youth. About the time your Magazine first dawned on the world, my belief 
of its identity extended to the whole discourse ; and the good old man him. 
self, in the delight of his heart, confessed to me the truth a few Sabbaths after 
the Chaldee. 

NORTH. 

Come, now, tell me the truth, have you ever palmed off any part of it upon 
me in the shape of an article? 

TICKLER. 

Never, ‘pon honour ; but you shall get the whole of itsome day, as a Num- 
ber One; for, now that he has got an assistant and successor, the sermon is 
seldom employed, and he has bequeathed it me in a codicil to his will. 

NORTH. 

Tickler, you think yourself a-good reader—there is Southey’s new, poem, 
“ The Tale of Paraguay :” Spout. 

; TICKLER. 


I read well—although hardly a John Kemble or a James Ballantyne. I do 
not read according to rules, but I follow my feelings, and they never, mislead 
me. Accordingly, I never read the same composition in the same, way, yet 


each way is the right one. But judge for yourself .. .. Give. me Southey, 


e+.» » (Rises and reads.) 


“ He was a man of rarest qualities, 
Who to this barbarous region had confined 
A spirit with the learned and the wise 
Worthy to take its place, and from mankind 
Receive their homage, to the immortal mind 
Paid in its just inheritance of fame. 
But he to humbler thoughts his heart inclined ; 
From Gratz amid ‘the Stytian hills he came, 

And Dobrizhoffer was the good man’s honour’d name. 


“ Tt was his evil fortune to behold 
The labours of his painful life destroy’d ; 
His fiock which he had brought within the fold 
Dispersed ;. the work of ages render’d void, 
And all of good that Paraguay enjoy’d 
By blind and suieida). power o’erthrown. 
So he the years ofhis old age employ’d, 
A faithful chronicler, in handing down 
Names which he loved, and things well worthy to be known. 





“ And, thus when éxiléd from the dear-loved scene, 
In proud Vienna ‘he beguiled ‘the od 
Of sad remembrance : and the niet, 
That great Teresa, shé did not disdain’ 
_In gracious mood sometimes to entértain 

Discourse with him both pleasurable ahd sage ; 
And sure a willing ear she well might wi 
To one whose tales may equally engag' 

The wondering mind of youth, the thoughtful heart of age... 


“« But of his native speech because well nigh 
Disuse in him forgetfulness had wrought, 
In Latin he composed his history ; 
A garrulous, but a lively tale, and fraught 
With matter of dé and food for thought. 
And if be could in Merlin’s glass have seen 
By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught, 
The old man would have felt as pleased, I ween, 
As when he won the ear of that great Empress Queen. 


“ Little he deem’d when with his Indian band 

He through the wilds sét forth upon his way, 

A Poet then unborn, and in ‘a land 

Which had proscribed his order, should one day 
. Take up from thénce his moralizing tay, 

And shape a song that, witli no fiction drest, 

Should to his worth its grateful tribute pay, 

And sinking deep in many an English breast, 
Foster that faith divine that keeps the heart at rest.” 


NORTH. 
Very bad—very bad. 


TICKLER. 
-Loffer to read you for a rump and dozen. Sir, which of us call you bad— 


the poet or the spouter ? 
ai 
Both, both—bad, bald, mean, and miserable ! 


TICKLER. it 
Bald !—Can’t help that. Would you have me wear a wig ?—But wwe sat it 
again.—( Reads.) 
“ The Moon had gather’d oft her monthly store 
Of light, and oft in darkness left the sky, 
Since Monnema a growing burthen bore 
Of life and hope. The appointed weeks go by ; 
And now her hour is come, and:none is nigh 
To help: but human help she needed none. 
- A few short throes endured with scarce a cry, 
Upon the bank she laid her new-horn son, 
Then slid into the stream, and bathed, and all was done. 


* Might old observances have there been kept, 
Then should the husband to that pensile bed, 
Like one exhausted the birth have crept, 
And laying down in feeble guise his head, 
For many a day been nursed and dieted 
With tender care, to chiding mothers due. 
Certes a custom strange, and yet far spread 
Through many a.savage tribe, howe’ er, P 
And once in the old world known as as the new. 


could not then be done ; eselgh tits lay 
w and those unerring shafts aside : 
igh the eee weeks wee the prey, 





His daily task, and in 
ill laid his snares for birds, and still the chace pursued,” 


St 
j ; NORTH. 
Conceived and brought forth in the true spirit of a howdie !— 
«¢ Then slid-into the stream, and bathed, and all was done !” 
TICKLER. 
Look at the passage, North, with your own eyes. You see it—so do I. 
Shall I ring the bell for Ambrose and other witnesses ? 
NORTH. 
* What is writ is writ.” But oh! how yplike the spirit of Byron! It is 
indeed pitiable. 
What the devil himpering at ?--N living who h 
e devil are you whimpering at >—Not a poet living who has not in. 
dulged in his drivel. 


Oh! not surely to that degree! 
TICKLER. 


Yes ; beyond the superlative. Then hear the people in Parliament. What 

ludicrous pomposity in the enunciation of old, decrepid, emaciated truths, 

ing arm-in-arm with skeleton falsehoods! Are there, I ask you, six men 

in we House of Commons who could support a part in our Noctes Ambro- 
siane 


NORTH. 


NORTH. 

T intend shortly to try. We shall then see of what metal they are made. 

TICKLER. 
Who are the first men in England ?—The spirits of the age ? 
NORTH. 

I know none superior to our two selves. The world tires speedily of every« 
thing set before it, except The Magazine. ll the other periodicals seem to 
sicken their subscribers. To conduct the state is, I verily believe, much easier 
than to conduct Ebony. The state.goes on of itself. All that the ministry is 
expected to do, is not to stop the state. But we carry the Magazine on. A 
national bankruptcy would be nothing in comparison to our stopping pay- 


TICKLER. 

I know not whether your death, or that of the Great Unknown, would most 
fatally eclipse the gaiety of nations. 

NORTH. 
Mine. 

TICKLER. 
List !—I hear Mullion, Hogg, and Odoherty. 

- (Door burst open, and they enter.) 
NORTH. 

Glad to see you, gentlemen. Here, Tickler, and I have been ee 


Dick Martin and Wordsworth, Southey and Brougham, till we are fairly 
of the whole set. 


TICR? ’ 
To change the subject, Mullion, wit joe give us a song. 
MULLION. 
With all my heart. [Sings 


Pa 1, 
When Panurge and his fellows, as Rab’lais will tell us,* 
Set out on a sail te the ends of the earth, 


= 





* See Rabelais Pantagruél, Livre V. Chap. xliv. After ari 
the holy bottle, and asking its advice, “ded sacree bouteille j 









ys 
to 
or 
is 
A 


« 


y 
> 
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And jollil cruizing, carousin and 
To the oracle. cupte tu ‘tide of 
what was its answer ? eetad ell Hf fou cam can, sir; 
ot an answer most splendid and sage, as I think ; 


For sans an Pps agape saying, 
The whole duty of man is one sy He Dainx.” 


ae 2. 
O bottle mirific! advice beatific! 
A response more celestial sure never was known ; 


I myer I prefer it to Del 
“hoop Ane lio himself on that aecy tee his throne; 


The fo gs of "fahion may still talk their trash Loh 


And ‘dec that the‘custom of a 
A fig for such asses; ick to-m 
And swear that no fashion sh stint me in drink. 


3. 
And now in full measure I toast you with pleasure, 
The warrior— 
[ToS Sm mony ODouearty, who bows. 


ee ite Hoac, who bows.) 
=the statesman— 
: “Eto Mz TIckLER, who bows.1] 
=—and 


wage 5 
> of ToMe Nonru, who hows; 
Whose benign constellation illumines the nation, 
=~ sheds lively ‘tmightee over the ages ligh 
'y may its tness, in — 
‘Shine in the day-star on ss a s sweet brink! 
May their sway ne'er diminish ! and therefore I finish, 
By proposing the health of the four whom I drink. 


NORTH, HOGG, ODOHERTY, TICKLER. 
Thank ye—thank ye—Bravo !—Bravo !—A capital first-rate song. 
NORTH, (aside to HOGG.) 
A poor effusion that of Mullion’s ; I think he grows worse every ~~ A 
HOGG, (aside to NORTH.) 
Awfu’ havers. It maist gart me-fie up my stomach. 
; ODOHERTY, at to: TICKLER.) 
Stuff, by all that’s bad. 
TICKLER, (aside to ODOHERTY.) 
Stupid trash. 
MULLION: 


I am glad it has pleased you all so muich. Mr North, I believe it is your. 
turn. 
NORTH. 


Faith, Doctor, you know I seldom. sing.’ However, I shall give you one 
which I used to hear a long time aga in Paris, when'I was af the dear petite 


soupers of the divine Duch . Pshaw !—no matter. It was written by 
Coulanges, when he was about And I heard it first sung by a man. 
of the same age, who had: himself singing it a very short time 
before he di ‘ 
HOGG. 
When was it that that Cool-onj ye speak 0’ dee’d? 





font les abeilles naissantes de Ja chair dung jeune taureau occiz et accoustre selon 
Yart et in d’ Aristeus ; ou tel que faict une guarot desbandant I’arbaleste, ou, 
en es pluye soubdainement tumblant. Lors feut ouy ce mot, TRIN.” 
which priestess’ ih 
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NORTH. 
Somewhere about the fifteen—I mean 1715, or perhaps 16. I heard it pers 
haps sixty years after, if not more. 
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ré: Le morceau de pomme N’est pas di- gé-ré Gens de bien, gens d’hon- 


See 


neur, A vo-tre scavoir fai-re Je ii. vre mon cceur ; Mais lainses en- 




















ti-ere Et li-bre car-ri-ere A ma belle humeur. 


I think it fits my age, and, Heaven forgive me! I am afraid, with such com- 
nions as you are, it but too well suits the character I, no matter how unjust- 
y, have got in the world. 
HOGG. 
Weel, weel, I was born a true Scot, and dinna care a bodle aboot sic clish- 
vers 0° ayont-the-water jauberin. 
TICKLER. 
Why, Hogg, ODoherty here says that he can translate extempore : ask him. 
NORTH. 
What say you, Sir Morgan ; are you an Improvisatore ? 
ODOHERTY. 
No, sir ; I am a thick-and-thin Tory ; but I shall try. What are we to call 
it—Mr North’s apology for presiding at Ambrose’s in his seventieth year ? 
TICKLER, (aside.) 
Eightieth, I believe ; but no matter. 
QDOHERTY. 


At my time o’ day 
It were pro’ 
If I could be leg 


To plod on my way 

Like a senior, in sooth. 
I wish my old tricks 

I could wholly forget ; 
Pat the apple here sticks 


ted as 
Let the good folk w who will 
With my plan disagree, 
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They may scold me their fill, 
If I only am free 
To retain in full glee 

All my good humour still. 


HOGG. 
I canna say I like the harmony o’ yer ditty, captain. 
ODOHERTY. 

More ungrateful that of you, Shepherd, after all the civil things I have said 
of the harmonious rhythm of your Queen Hynde, for which, I hope, I shall 
not have to account another day. 

HOGG. 

I wush, my lad, ye wad write a vollum yersell, and no be jockin’ at the 
warks o’ ithers. Ye wad find an unco difference between jeerin’ at authors 
and bein’ ane yersell, « 

NORTH. 

Yes, Hogg, I confess there is a degree of unfairness in the critics of the pre- 
sent age. Who are the great reviewers—the persons whose literary opinions 
guide the British public oe John Coleridge, ODoherty—yet not one of 
these gentlemen ever wrote a book. 

HOGG. 

Nae mair than yersell, Mr North. 

NORTH. 

James, James, that is a sore subject. It is no matter what I wrote—time 
will tell all that—wait till my autobiography is published, and then it will be 
seen what effect my works have had upon the age. But I am anticipating. 
Your health, James, and song. 

HOGG, — 

Auld baudron’s back’s up, I see. (7'o Mr Nortu.) O, as for a sang, here 
goes—Wauken up Mr Tickler. 

TICKLER, ( wakes.) 

It’s no use, Jamie, till your song is over, for that will inevitably put me to 
sleep ; so let me nap till then, and then I'll stay awake for the remainder of 
the evening. [(Relapses into slumber.| 

HOGG. 
Some people’s intellects are sairly malshackered by age.—( Sings. ) 


Air—Auld Langsyne. 
There’s nought sae sweet in this poor life 
As knittin’ soul to soul ; 
And what maist close may bind that knot ? 
The glass and bowl ! 
The glass and bowl, my boys, 
The glass and bowl ; 
So let us call, for this is out, 
Anither bowl. 


Chorus—ye neerdoweels, chorus. 
Chorus. 


The glass _ 
We never paddled in t 
Nor vata the gowan — 


ODOHER?Y.- 
Bap gowan droll! What is there droll about a gowan? The gowan fine, 
you mean, 
; HOGG. 
Sir Morgan ODoherty, if ye be Sir Morgan, ye'll hae the goodness to mak 
angs for yersell, and no for me. It was, nae doubt, “ gowans fine,” in Burns, 
r he wanted it for a rhyme to “ Auld a Now I want it to rhyme 
bowl,” a word far different. And besides, the gowan is a droll-like sort 
f crater as ye wad see in a field. ‘ 
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ODOHERTY. 


I beg your pardon—Proceed, 
HOGG. 


We never dabbled in the burn, 
Nor pull’d the gowan droll, 
But often has the sun’s return 
Surprised our bowl. 
Chorus.—Our glass and bowl, my boys, 
Our glass and bow! ; 
So let us call, as this is out— 
Another bowl. 


ec ere mee 
And cheering ditty troll, 
And hooted mony a whiggish wretch 
About the bowl. 
Chorus.—Our glass and bowl, &c. 


And, therefore, hills betwixt may rise, 
And though ocean water roll, 
Yet we'll ne'er forget the lads who met 
About the bowl. 
Chorus.—Our glass and bowl, &c. 


And whan yer poet’s dead and gane, 
And laid beneath the moul’, 
Let those who sung his memory, drink 
“ —— the ee 1B &. 
orus.—The glass an wl, m 8 
The glass and bowl ; as 
So let us call, for this is out— 
Another bowl. 


NORTH, (much affected.) 

Thank ye—thank ye, James. Long distant be that day! It will, in the 
course of nature, be your duty to lay me in the grave, and then I hope, 
Southey says to Savage Landor, you will remember — friendship for me, 
when the paltry heats and animosities of the day are forgotten. 

ODOHERTY. : 

In the 99th, they fined anybody who spoke of the death of a comrade, 1 

dozen of wine. I propose the same law for our club. 


NORTH. 
Tickler, let us leave these youths to settle the fine and the.bill. 
[.Ezeunt Nontx and TicKien. 
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